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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Rye flour should go from mill to bread 
quickly. It takes fresh flour to give 
bread the fine, satisfying rye flavor 
that steps up sales. 

Pillsbury’s Rye Flours reach you 
fresh and full-flavored because of rapid 








turnover...fresh stocks at strategic 
distribution centers and in jobbers’ 
warehouses... efficient pool and mixed 
car service plus careful handling. 

For real rye flavor at its best, rely 
on Pillsbury! 


PILLSBURY’S RYE FLOURS 


line ...from 


whitest 


white to darkest 


Also RY-BLEN-DO—uniform blend of choice rye 
and Pillsbury’s highest protein Northwest clear 
—three types—regular, dark, or pumpernickel. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. + GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


dark 
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YEAST FACTS IN REVIEW 





BB eeak 


a pound 


bacteria — elements that interfere with 


BAKER can tell a lot about a pound 
A of yeast just by breaking it. It should 
be firm and springy to the touch, and 
slightly moist. It should break sharp and 


clean. Fleischmann’s does. 


A good break test gives promise of those 


other properties a baker wants in his 


yeast — strength, purity and_ hardiness. 
Strong yeast acts faster and continues to 
act until temperature reaches 140° F. 
Fleischmann’s acts vigorously in the 
dough from start to finish. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast is not contaminated 


with foreign wild strains and undesirable 





normal, healthy fermentation. 


Like other living plants, yeast is perish- 
able. Fleischmann’s is cultivated to 
extreme hardiness so that it retains its 
baking strength through shipping and 


handling. 
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FLEISCHMANN 


Every User of Fleischmann’s Yeast Knows That He Gets: 
1868-1945 


s Uniformity — So that each loaf can be exactly as good as 
the next. 


2 Balanced Fermentation—So maturing the gluten keeps step 


with gas production. 


3 Safety of Ingredients—«Insurance” that Fleischmann’s Yeast 
will help produce a fine quality loaf of bread. 


4 Dependable Distribution Service—So you're sure of receiving 
your yeast—fresh and in the proper amount when you need it. 


Bixee WAP AVA 


Most Good Bread Is Made With FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 
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7 —==FRNOLD OF STERLING — — 
HT Thy Dortoct Flour 
| /; h Z f yy Tech TLOWP 
| for Bakers 
| Who Like 
# . % 4 ar f rp oe 
A Fine Place to Mill THOF 
Here in this country setting we have all the 
advantages in milling this fine flour for your 
bakery. 
We have rich wheat fields at our door. We 
have millers whose life’s work and pride is 
making THORO-BREAD. We have here 
full access to the enlarging science of bread- 
making, and an eagerness to find it and use it. 
Those are some of the basic reasons for the 
high values in THORO-BREAD. 
ANNAALDN 
HU ty yt yd 
WiWdiucuoU | 
THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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‘KELLY‘S FAMOUS” 


OUALITY for AMERICA 
QUALI Y for AM 


Plighest quality products are 


u , 
“normal for an American. 


Flour Milling Capacity 


5000. Sacks That is the one basic reason you 
Grain Storage Capacity should settle on Kelly's Famous, 
1,000,000 Bushels now and from now on, for your 


Mf 


normal highest quality bread. 







WW You are then baking your bread 
WM KELLY 7 iN the American way, progressing 


MI INIE | with the taste of the nation. 
COMPANY 


“The WILLIAM. KELLY 








MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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Many people who travel a great deal will look 
forward with keen anticipation to the day when 
this design of a railroad club car by J. Gordon 
Lippincott becomes a reality. Dramatic, service- 
able, and sensible, this haven for future travelers 
will go a long way toward eliminating the feeling 
of confinement which so frequently occurs during 
| [ — a long journey by train. 


aj | | \ 
EAD OF TOMORROW IS HERE yov 
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AN ENERGY FOOD—A PROTECTIVE FOOD 


ENRICHED 
White Bread 
Rolls - Buns 












SAN 
BAKE oclATIONS 


: ’ 
1 AMR BAKING 




















*MERCK 
ENRICHMENT TABLETS 


for Bread « Rolls * Buns 


MERCK 
VITAMIN-MINERAL MIXTURES 


for Flour Enrichment 


MERCK 
HE Club Car of Tomorrow may not be available for several years, but the Bread 
of Tomorrow already is an accomplished fact. Enriched White Bread, containing PURE VITAMIN SUBSTANCES 
the vitamins, minerals, and proteins necessary for the maintenance of strength and for Flour Enrichment: 
stamina in these energy-depleting days of war, is truly the Bread of Tomorrow, for VITAMIN B1 
when Victory and peace come once again, Enriched White Bread will be a fundamental (Thiamine Hydrochloride) 
source of the essential nutrients required to promote the health and well-being of VITAMIN B2 
future generations. (Riboflavin) 
The Bakers of America, by making Enriched White Bread nationally available, are NIACIN 
contributing to our wartime efficiency. After the war is won, the baking industry will 
continue to play an important rdle in the building of a strong and healthy people. *Merck Enrichment Tablets are 
As the foremost manufacturer of pure vitamins and minerals, Merck & Co., Inc. distributed by yeast companies. 
offers a central and dependable source of enrichment ingredients. With our resources, Stocks are eee carried ot 
experience, and technical knowledge, we are completely prepared to serve you. Remem- RAHWAY,N.J. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
ber, Merck is a symbol of leadership in the synthesis, development, and large-scale DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL. 
SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








production of these vitally important substances. 


MERCK & CO., Ine. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. Jj. 


| Speed the Vict i 4 ; ; ; y 
with War Bond New York, N.Y. « Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. « Elkton,Va. « Chicago, Ill. « Los Angeles, Cal. 
5% J In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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Billy McGee McGaw! And what does that mean 


Three Black Crows sion a i 


to you and me? It’s to help us remember the figure “three” and the Atkinson flour law: 


Three-step Aeration creates fully aged flour, ready for use on delivery. Flour is 

aerated just before it goes to our 50,000 cwt. capacity aging bins . . . it’s bulked up with 
20% air all during the aging interval . . . it’s aerated again just after it leaves the bins for 
packing. Bin-aged flour is always uniform, too, because long runs help us gain precise 








accuracy in milling ... Don’t let green flour get you “out on a limb”—switch to BIN- 
Rae ETA ‘ 
—_— = AGED* flour, available only from Atkinson. 
= ws = 
= = ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 
= AGED = 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA *Registered trade mark. 


| 
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Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


7 , 
TODAY’S BETTER BAKING increases tomorrow S Customers 


Every Pikes Peak Flour meets the highest standards of performance for every require- 
ment of your bakery. The quality background of Pikes Peak Flours begins with the 
careful selection and master milling of virgin wheat grown in the High Altitude Wheat 
Empire. Cereal chemists and research bakers maintain a constant control of uniformity 
through continuous laboratory tests and baking experiments to assure year-round satis- 


faction and unfailing dependability for all your baking requirements. 


PIKES PEAK FLO URS.... forall your baking requirements 


_ , oe = 4 / , / : — — 
meng HE Oakerd ag sb ime LCA GO% WUE Lt GOW. 
+ 


THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO, 
General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 
For Gakers.. PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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Second Embargo Tightens Supplies 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BETTER PROGRESS REPORTED 
IN UNTANGLING CAR TIE UP 


Bakers Struggle Through Shipment Ban With Dwindling 
Supplies of Flour — Mill Production in 


Most Areas Affected 


The flour and baking industries 
struggled through a second rail em- 
bargo to the Northeast over the past 
week end without crippling 
but the car shortage knot was drawn 

t a little tighter. Stocks at 

ning points declined close to zero 
flour production 


results, 
con- 


1 the effects on 


‘ame more apparent, not only with- 
in the restricted area but at points 
outside as well. 


[he Office of Defense Transporta- 


tion announced that the embargo 
would end as scheduled on Feb. 6, 
but there was no assurance that it 


would not be imposed again over the 
coming week-end. 

Although production probably was 
curtailed a little, bakers in the em- 
bargoed area did not have to shut 


down. Flour production did not come 
to halt entirely anywhere but the 
rate of activity was cut down and 
mills in all sections dropped away 


from a capacity level of operations 
as it became more difficult to get 
boxcars. 

Preliminary indications 
better progress was being 
untangling the railroad jam in east- 
ern states, particularly at Buffalo, 
than was accomplished during the 
preceding stoppage of rail movement 
and the effects may show up late 
this week in a greater supply of cars 
at western gateways. 

This was accomplished in spite of 
continued unfavorable weather, with 
further snow, cold and sleet at vital 


points. 


are that 


made in 


No Bakeries Down 

\lthough flour stecks are critical- 
ly low in many places in the North- 
eastern states, there have been no 
instances reported where _ bakers 
have been forced to stop production 
for lack of flour, following the 
week-end embargo on rail ship- 
ments to eastern states. 


SeC- 


ond 


igorous efforts by bakers to ob- 
tain supplies appear to have fore- 
stalled shut-downs. By borrowing 
from neighboring bakeries and by 


sending trucks to pick up flour af 
mills and warehouses, bakery op- 
erators who were caught short have 
been able to supplement the meager 
supplies delivered them between em- 


bargoes. For the most part it ap- 
pears that the larger bakers were 
in a somewhat worse position than 


smaller operators. 
In New York City, the worst af- 


fected spot, supplies are _ being 
brought in by the large bread and 
biscuit bakers by truck from New 


England and other points, and the 
smaller operators are trucking it by 
every possible vehicle from any sup- 
plies that can be tapped. 

Thus far none of the big New 
York area plants have been forced 
to close but they have been within 
a day or two’s supplies of the bot- 
tom of the barrel and the prospect 
for relief is not good. With freight 
operations both East and West of 


Buffalo practically paralyzed, the em- 
will help release snowbound 
the congestion is cleared, 
plants on railroad sidings will be 
helped, but until the terrific jam at 
the yards and at terminals of metro- 
politan New York is lessened, others 
can expect little relief. The refusal 
of certain truckers to undertake any 
more deliveries until they can catch 
up with the orders they already have, 
contributes further to the distressed 
local situation. 

One effect of the current shortage 
has been to jam mills with shipping 
directions, the large units 
now having sufficient shipping orders 
on hand to run for several weeks. 


bargo 
cars. If 


most of 


Flour Operations Off 
The second embargo put a dent in 
flour mill operations at Buffalo and 
several mills there closed toward the 


end of last week and the first days 
of this week. Some continued to 
run on government orders on which 


there is no embargo. tate of op- 
erations at Buffalo last week dipped 
to 72% of capacity and possibly will 
be lower this week, the fifth 
cessive week of below normal opera- 
tions at that point. Most of the flour 
and nearly all of the feed that went 


suc- 


out of Buffalo last week was _ han- 
dled by truck, mostly buyer’s trucks, 
but that kind of transportation is 


under a heavy strain too and is in- 
adequate to take care of demand. 
curtailment 


There was a further 
of production also in the spring 
wheat area of the Northwest. Pro- 


Minneapolis dropped off 
of capacity and 


duction at 
five points to 92% 


there was a three-point decline in 
production of outside mills in the 
Northwest which operated at about 


76% of capacity. A gradual but per- 
sistent decrease in boxcars is slow- 
ly putting the clamps on production. 
Railroads in this area frequently of 
late have been getting only about 
10% of the normal volume of re- 
turned empties. The effect is show- 
ing up too in a steady falling off 
of grain receipts from the country 
which is handicapping millers who 
are largely dependent on this source 
of cars for outbound flour and feed 
shipments. 

The embargo had less effect in the 
Southwest, where production was off 
only slightly from the previous week. 
Mills are doing everything possible 
to operate on business from _ sec- 
tions outside the embargoed area 
awaiting the day when they can 
again ship into the storm locked 
eastern states. It is expected that 
the demand for boxcars will zoom 
when the restrictions are taken off 
eastern shipments again and for that 
flour and feed manufac- 
stocking up on supplies 
they can, assuming 
more difficult to 


reason most 
turers are 
as heavily as 
that they will be 
obtain in the near future. 

Many feel that the traffic situa- 
tion is now so jammed that it will 
continue in a chronically tight state 
for some time. 

The effects of embargo were 
apparent in the central 
states mills and output dropped five 
points in that area. 


the 
reports of 





Shipping Ban Hits Feed Relief 
Plans for Northeastern States 


Re-establishment of the embargo 
on rail movement in Northeastern 
states has created a feed crisis in 
the area and relief measures have 


been handicapped by the regulation. 

Although an appeal for total ex- 
emption for feed was made by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency, 
only a modified form of possible ex- 
emption was granted by the Office 
of Defense Transportation for feed 
movement into the congested area. 

In cases of extreme emergency, 
which are certified by the AAA coun- 
ty agent, an application for exemp- 
tion could be made to the AAA in 
Washington. This, in turn, would be 
submitted to the ODT and a permis- 
sive order granted to the railroads 
to move feed to the emergency point. 
Carriers are not required to move 
the feed under such an order if they 
find it difficult. The exemption ap- 
plied only to feed obtainable at the 
nearest possible source and to feed 
wheat located within the embargoed 
area. 

Priorities Granted 

Priority requests for movement of 
grains and feed have been approved 
by the Association of American Rail- 
roads to a limited degree. Among 
requests granted were: 150,000 bus 


of corn from Chicago to Baltimore 
with Cargill, Inc., the shipper; 100,- 
000 bus of corn from the Continental 
Grain Co., Chicago to Baltimore; 
50,000 bus from Norris Grain Co. at 
Peoria. Some 35,000 bus of wheat 
from outside the embargoed area also 
have received priority assistance. 
Shippers were Norris Grain Co., 200,- 
000 bus; Rosenbaum Grain Co., 100,- 
000; Stratton Grain Co., 50,000. 
Priority assistance was also granted 
for the movement of 500,000 bus of 
wheat from Albany to West Shore 
rail terminal within the embargoed 
area. While the shipper’s name was 


(Continued I ie 85.) 
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UNRRA Order for 


Hard Bakery Flour 
Filled Promptly 


Washington, D. C.—Last 
request by the War Food Adminis- 
tration for 2,960,000 lbs of hard 
wheat bakery flour for the account 
of UNRRA was promptly filled. Des- 
tination of the flour was not known, 
as specifications called for a blank 
space to be left on the bags, in which 
UNRRA would stencil the point of 
shipment. 

The following vendors participated: 

Omar Mills, Ine., Omaha, Neb., 
500,000 Ibs at $3.19 sack, f.o.b. Omaha. 

Roanoke City (Va.) Mills, Inc., 1,- 
000,000 Ibs at $3.57, delivered New 
York City. 

F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc., 
dale, Mich., 500,000 Ibs at 
f.o.b. mill. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
960,000 Ibs at $3.19, f.0.b. Denver. 

The WFA requested offers on 580,- 
000 Ibs of semolina and 300,000 lbs 
of canned flour for acceptance 
this week. 


week’s 


Hills- 
$3.475, 


soy 


RE 


POSITION OF JOBBERS IN 
F.0.B. MILLFEED SALES 


Jobbers began to clarify their mill- 
feed position last week after the sec- 


tion 6 revision. As one Kansas City 


jobber expressed it after checking 
with the OPA in Washington, it is 
legal for a jobber to participate in 


an f.o.b. mill shipping point millfeed 
transaction. For example, an_ in- 
terior mill would sell one car, up to 
30 tons, of bran at $36.50 ton, f.o.b., 
to a Kansas City jobber, who adds 
50e ton, making his sale on the basis 
of $37 ton, f.o.b., to a Springfield, 
Mo., buyer. The Kansas City jobber 
buys on sight draft terms and in- 
structs the mill to ship it to the or- 


der of the jobber, notify the buyer 
at Springfield, Mo., using shipper’s 
order bill of lading. The mill in- 


voices and draws a draft on the Kan- 


sas City jobber. The Kansas City 
jobber pays the draft and invoices 
and draws a draft on the buyer at 


Springfield. Only the cost of trans- 
portation on the move from the in- 
terior mill to destination can be 
charged by mill. 

MERCK PLANS EXPANSION 

Montreal, Canada.—Merck & Co., 
Ltd., plans expansion of its facilities 
and has purchased a tract of 210 
acres at Valleyfield, Que. Construc- 
tion will begin as soon as conditions 
permit. 





February Subsidy Set at 26'/2c 
on Pacific, 25'/2¢ on Other Wheat 


Washington, D. C.—An increase of 2!2¢ in the rate for hard wheat, soft 


wheat and durum and a decrease of ',c in the rate for 


-acific Coast wheat 


were made in the flour subsidy for February by the Defense Supplies Corp. 
The February rates are 26!,c for Pacific wheat and 25!,c for all other types 


of wheat. Millers generally were 


pleased that the 


relationship between 


wheat prices on the Pacific Coast and elsewhere made possible a narrower 
spread between the subsidy on west coast wheat and that of other sections. 


Trade reaction to the new rates was slight. 


Some buying was done after 


the announcement of new rates but as a whole business was moderate. 
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CCC Officials Eye Wheat Disparity 





DEEP CONCERN EVIDENT ABOUT 


POSSIBLE BREAK AT WAR-END 


Feed Wheat Purchases May Be Resumed If Cash Prices 
Slump Too Sharply—UNRRA Takings Seen as 
Potential Supporting Influence 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER 


Washington, D. C.—The uncomfortably wide spread between 
cash wheat and futures market prices is reported as causing con- 
cern among milling interests with wheat stocks owned at country 
elevator levels and who are unable to hedge these commitments with 
ordinary safety. Inquiries at the Commodity Credit Corp. indicate 
that there is hope that government buying, possibly for the feed 
wheat program, may be inaugurated on a substantial scale to stabi- 
lize prices if cash markets should get a sinking spell as a result of 
an improvement in railroad operating conditions or a sudden end 


of the European war. 

Government officials at the policy 
level at the CCC are unwilling to 
say that they will step into markets 
to check a decline in cash wheat, but 
admit that they are interested in 
maintaining stable markets. 

Pricewise, conflicting forces of 
great influence overhang wheat and 
other commodity markets, but for the 
short range bearish forces appear 
to dominate and if stimulated by the 
simultaneous impact of a removal of 
rail congestion and a cessation of 
hostilities in Europe, it is feared that 
cash wheat prices might break even 
below any supporting effort of gov- 
ernment agencies. One member of 
Congress who has shown great in- 
terest in commodity prices is now re- 
ported deeply concerned over the fu- 
ture of commodity prices and expects 
that when the flood tide breaks 
government buying will be inade- 
quate to stem the tide. Plans that 
this congressional member had con- 
templated to buttress commodity 
prices have been abandoned, although 
a short time ago it was known that 
he was ready to introduce a new pro- 
gram for congressional consideration. 

While grain men here, both in and 
out of government, are showing con- 
cern over cash wheat prices and ad- 
mit that prices can sustain sharp re- 
actions in the face of unfavorable 
news, there is an undercurrent of 
optimism, based on the belief that 
substantial demand will ultimately 
exert itself and correct any sharp de- 
cline. However, even the most opti- 
mistic believe that current wheat 
prices are too far ahead of world 
prices. 

Among the bullish minded are offi- 
cials at UNRRA, who say that over- 
seas relief demands for wheat and 
the cereal grains has not been dimin- 
ished on revised estimates and there 
is a decided feeling that the esti- 
mates may err on the low side. First 
buying of any consequence by that 
agency was announced last week and 
further limited commitments are 
scheduled for this week. 

In reviewing their program, 
UNRRA officials say that France is 
definitely off the official relief pro- 
gram. According to these officials, 
the French government intends to 
finance its own program on a cash 





basis. Recently that government 
bought a limited quantity of dairy 
feed for cash. 

UNRRA estimates of relief de- 
mands in Europe are now based on 
the requirements of liberated or allied 
countries and do not include poten- 
tial requirements in the enemy na- 
tions of Germany, Hungary and Aus- 
tria. 

Present UNRRA buying represents 
shipments to be made to Poland, 
Italy and Czecho-Slovakia, but once 
the European conflict ends it is 
believed that demands for the Neth- 
erlands and Norway will make them- 
selves felt immediately. The only 
obstacle to an immediate translation 
of demand into action may be ship- 
ping, although UNRRA officials point 
to their recent purchases as a sign 
that some relief is appearing. How- 
ever, UNRRA officials are not un- 
aware that even with an armistice 
in Europe, accelerated emphasis on 
the Pacific war will quickly exercise 
an effective demand on_ shipping 
space. 

Government officials who believe 
that demand will check any price 
chaos that might appear, point to the 
short wheat crops in the southern 
hemisphere. According to these ob- 
servers the Australian crop is too 
short to meet even its commitments 
to the United Kingdom. Early esti- 
mates of the Argentine crop reveal 


SNC NETTIE TEE BS AMEE BRS 
ARGENTINA UNDERSELLS 


AMERICA IN BRAZIL 
* 


Sao Paulo, Brazil—For the 
time being, American flour prices 
are too high for this market, as 
Argentine millers are quoting 
their best quality “000” (Three 
Zeros) in bags of 50 kilos, at $80 
per 1,000 kilos, (expressed in U. 
S. currency) c.if. Santos, in- 
cluding marine and war risk in- 
surance. This is equivalent to 
about $3.64 per 100-lb sack. The 
best quality of Argentine flour 
runs from 11.50 to 11.75% pro- 
tein and 11.50 to 12% maximum 
moisture, according to A. Bar- 
bieri & Co. here. 





a short crop in that major producing 
area. 

UNRRA is unable to break down 
its potential requirements into defi- 
nite categories of wheat and flour, 
which will be governed by local con- 
ditions of milling facilities, port fa- 
cilities in liberated countries, bag- 
ging supplies and the nature of ship- 
ping space made available. UNRRA 
officials see a substantial part of their 
requirements being met from south- 
western mills, where excess capacity 
appears available now. Canadian 
mills are at capacity and only lim- 
ited procurement is anticipated in 
that region by government officials. 
Purchases from southwestern mills 
will require shipments from Gulf 
ports, it is said. 

Private flour exporters report dis- 
appointment with the CCC failure 
to grant an increase in the general 
subsidy level following the application 
made last month. Trade sources say 
they are unable to determine the 


method used by the CCC in calculat- 
ing the subsidy level, but admit that 
revival of flour business in Brazil and 
Haiti, which has ordinarily been Ca- 
nadian bonded business is a factor 
to discourage any increase in the 
general export flour subsidy rate. 

At approximately the same time 
that domestic mills complained ove: 
the lowness of the export subsidy 
rate, Canadian trade complained that 
the rate was too high in relation to 
Canadian prices. However, despite 
these factors, export trade officials 
say that mills are still claiming that 
the flour export subsidy level is 14c 
too low. 

Although CCC officials are unwill- 
ing to reveal their plans, if any, to 
support wheat prices it is believed 
in trade circles that the CCC will 
find it appropriate to make substan- 
tial feed wheat purchases in major 
terminals, although it probably would 
be denied that any procurement was 
primarily a price support action. 


—_———__-<> — a 


Civilian Food Supplies Maintained 
Despite Increased Military Needs 


Washington, D. C.—Despite the ex- 
pansion of military food needs and 
large shipments to the Allies, United 
States and Canadian food supplies for 
civilians in 1944, in most cases, were, 
as the result of greatly increased 
production, maintained or increased 
as compared with 1943. Food sup- 
plies for civilians in the United King- 
dom also showed some improvement 
over 1943, but continued below the 
United Kingdom prewar level for 
many foods and below 1944 levels in 
the United States and Canada for 
dairy products, meat, eggs, sugars, 
and fruit. 

These findings were brought out in 
the second report made by the com- 
bined food board on food consump- 
tion levels in the three countries. 
These reports provide the combined 
food board with complete and com- 
parable data on the food supplies of 
its three member countries. Printed 
copies are expected to be issued by 
the War Food Administration later. 

In both the United States and Can- 
ada meat consumption in 1944 was 
nearly 50 lbs per capita more than 
that of the United Kingdom. In con- 
trast, to help compensate for the 
shortage of other foods, the consump- 
tion of potatoes and flour has in- 
creased appreciably in the United 
Kingdom during the war period and 
considerably greater quantities of 
these foods are now eaten in Brit- 
ain than in either the United States 
or Canada. In 1944, potato consump- 
tion in the United Kingdom is esti- 
mated to have exceeded by 140 lbs 
per capita that of the United States 
and by 95 lbs that of Canada. 

All three countries showed a gener- 
al increase in consumption of fluid 
milk in 1944, compared with 1943. In 
the United States and Canada meat 
supplies showed an increase in 1944 
but supplies of evaporated milk de- 
creased in both countries. Other im- 
portant changes were the improve- 
ment in supplies of dried eggs in the 
United Kingdom, which offset a con- 
tinued decline in shell eggs, an in- 
crease in supplies of fresh fruits and 
vegetables in the United States and 
Canada, and the temporary increase 


in the United Kingdom of supplies 
of citrus fruit. A further rise in thé 
consumption of potatoes was re 
corded in 1944 in the United King 
dom. 

Butter, sugar, canned milk, and 
canned fruits continued to be ra 
tioned in 1944 in all three countries 
In addition, the commodities rationed 
in the United States were margarine, 
cheese, the more popular cuts of 
meats, canned fish, canned tomatoes 
catsup, and chili sauce, and certain 
canned juices. Other rationed foods 
in Canada were jams, jellies, canned 
fruit, honey, and syrups. Apart fron 
bread, potatoes, vegetables, and fresh 
fish (which is in short supply), prac 
tically all foods continued to be ra 
tioned in the United Kingdom. 

Supplies of food in the United 
States and Canada, measured in nu 
tritional terms, on a per capita basis 
have increased appreciably since the 
prewar period. Supplies of calories 
fats, animal proteins, and vitamin A 
are below the prewar level in thé 
United Kingdom and supplies of oth 
er nutrients including vegetable pro 
teins are appreciably higher. Food 
supplies of all three countries in 1944 
were sufficient to maintain reasonabl 
health. 
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DESTRUCTIVE FIRE HITS 
GIUSTI BAKING PLANT 


Boston, Mass.—The Giusti Baking 
Co., large wholesale concern in New 
Bedford, Mass., suffered considerabl 
loss from a serious fire which swept 
through the plant early on the morn 
ing of Jan. 28. The cause of the con 
flagration has not been determined 
definitely but was believed due to elec 
trical defects. An exact estimate of 
total damage has not been deter- 
mined but may reach up to $100,000 
The company was able to begin pro- 
duction of cake and doughnuts Jan 
30 but resumption of bread produc- 
tion was delayed until Feb. 4, due 
to water damage to the ovens. Mean- 
while the company’s bread require- 
ments -have been filled by other bak- 
ers in the market. 
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Margin-Over-Cost 
Controversy Arises 
in Feed Revision 


Washington, D. C. — It has been 
reliably learned from unimpeachable 
sources that Judge Vinson has in- 
structed the War Food Administra- 
tion to prepare a directive to OPA 
which will require that agency to 
incorporate margin-over-replacement 
cost in its forthcoming revision of 
MPR 378 (mixed feeds). Issuance of 
the directive is expected this week. 
In his instructions to WFA, Judge 
Vinson has gone far afield inasmuch 
is it had been previously determined 
by OPA attorneys that prepared feeds 
were not agricultural commodity and 
lid not permit participation of that 
gency in any discussion of the reg- 
lation. 

The industry has been uneasy con- 
erning the possibility that this de- 
ision might be taken although it is 
reely admitted that pricing on the 
asis of margin-over-replacement 
costs has been an industry practice. 
‘he hitch in the government proposal 
is far as the private operator is con- 
cerned is that the feed manufacturer 
will be denied freedom of action in 
determining replacement cost but will 
e subject to the capricious judgment 
of enforcement attorneys who may 
often view replacement from an en- 
tirely different set of facts. 

Government officials say that in 
theory there would be nothing wrong 
with a margin-over-replacement cost 
for prepared feeds but admit that a 
satisfactory definition of replacement 
costs would be impossible to write. 

Government officials say that in- 
dustry objection to the margin-over- 
replacement technique is understand- 
ible after the example of the Purina 
case, which still has not been con- 
cluded. However, that experience 
does not stand alone for the mixed 
feed industry. The OPA enforcement 
officials have been guilty of many 
other instances where their zeal has 
exceeded good judgment and in the 
minds of many observers could easily 
be considered reprehensible. 

The injection of’ the margins-over- 
replacement costs principle is seen as 
delaying the issuance of the revision 
of MPR 378 which ordinarily could 
have been issued and made effective 
by mid-February. It is seen neces- 
sary to reassemble the Industry Ad- 
visory Committee to discuss this pro- 
posal, which is sure to provoke heated 
objection from industry representa- 
tives who have come into conflict with 
OPA enforcement authorities. 

The proponents of this theory are 
said to be hanging their case on an 
isolated instance in the dairy indus- 
try which provides an unusual set of 
onditions which in no sense can be 
seen as typical. Opponents of the 
nargin-over-replacement plan are 
prepared to show from official price 
tudies compiled by the Department 
of Agriculture that mixed feed prices 
have consistently followed basic grain 
prices and in some instances have ac- 
tually shown declines greater than 
those indicated for either basic grain 
or protein ingredients. 

When this priniciple was proposed 
for the fruit and vegetable industry 
grower-shippers led the fight which 
knocked out the WFA proposal which 
Judge Vinson had so readily en- 
dorsed. Whether this support can be 
expected by the mixed feed industry 
remains a question, but when it is 
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seen that the margin-over-replace- 
ment idea tends to destroy confidence 
in prices as a general thing and will 
tend to limit the manufacturer to 
losses without giving him the com- 
pensating factor of speculative gains, 
the farm producer may see the 
necessity of entering the discussion 
for his own protection. 
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C. EMERICH MEARS NAMED 
BALTIMORE CHAMBER HEAD 


Baltimore, Md.—C. Emerich Mears, 
of White & Co., prominent flour dis- 
tributors in this market, was elected 
president of the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce at the organization 
meeting of the board of directors, 
Jan. 31. Robert D. Sinton was elect- 
ed vice president, Howard G. Disney 
secretary, and Earl F. Myers assist- 
ant secretary. 

Elected to the executive committee 
were Thomas G. Hope, chairman; 
William B. F. Hax, vice chairman; 
William D. G. Scarlett, J. George 
Oehrl and Charles F. Thomas. 

Mr. Mears has been a member of 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
for the past 25 years, serving many 
times as a member of the board of 
directors, and as vice president dur- 
ing the past year. His father, Adel- 
bert W. Mears, was also at one time 











C. Emerich Mears 


president of the chamber. He is 
also a past president of the Baltimore 
Association of Flour Distributors. 
He is a director of the National Ma- 
rine Bank, and associated with many 
other organizations. 
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AAA INFORMING FARMERS 
OF FLAX INCENTIVE PLAN 


Minneapolis, Minn.—‘It is under- 
stood that state organizations of the 
AAA in Minnesota, the Dakotas, Iowa 
and Montana are making prepara- 
tions to see that the incentive pay- 
ment plan for the 1945 flax acreage 
announced by the War Food Admin- 
istration on Jan. 16 is brought to 
the attention of farmers in their 
respective states,” says the flaxseed 
bulletin of the Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co. “At the same time plans 
are being made to see that the pro- 
visions of Public Law 551 in regard 
to crop insurance and the advantages 
for flax growers are publicized. It 
is unfortunate that a good deal of 
criticism of the government’s plan 
to increase the flax acreage is_ap- 
pearing throughout the Northwest. 
Our opinion is that with proper sup- 
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January Flour Output Up 


The output of flour during January was slightly higher than the output 
of a year ago and of the previous month, according to figures compiled by 


The Northwestern Miller. 


Production during January, 1945, totaled 15,504,- 


166 sacks, representing 73% of the total output of the United States. This 
figure compares with an output of 15,112,811 sacks in January, 1944, and 14,- 
578,074 sacks in the preceding month of December. 

Two years ago the January flour output, based on a 64% figure, was 13,- 
825,435 sacks and three years ago 12,134,514 sacks. 

All sections of the country, with the exception of the Southwest, showed 


an increase in production over the same period last year. 


Buffalo was the 


only section in which December’s output was larger than that of January. 
Complete details of production by various sections for the past three 
years are shown in the following table: 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 











Previous —— January——-————_, 
Jan., 1945 month 1944 1942 
Northwest ..6icsis . *3,603,386 3,498,458 3,521,609 2,952,577 
EINE. 131Ge Gig Whoo 8 ant 0i5 00 5,625,868 5,012,007 *5,696,961 4,643,859 
ESA rere eee rrr cee 2,002,594 2,105,616 1,859,436 
Central and Southeast ........ *2,558,050 2,401,356 1,668,989 
North Pacific Coast 1,714,268 1,560,637 1,009,653 
coe Cecentecsones SOeeEEee 14,578,074 15,112,811 12,134,514 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 64 
Total Monthly Production of Durum Productst 
tNine companies Sk wisinnw aay *870,979 921,851 721,451 855,975 711,141 


*Preliminary 








port the program is workable and 
that the 5,000,000 acres can be 
achieved. 

“According to government reports, 
crushings of flaxseed in the United 
States for the first 11 months of 
1944 were 46,503,000 bus. We add 
an estimated crush of 2,500,000 bus 
for December, to give us a grand 
total for the year of 49,000,000 bus. 
In 1943 the crush was 47,951,000 bus,” 
says the bulletin. 

“It has been reported this week 
that Canadian Minister of Agricul- 
ture Gardiner has recommended to 
farmers in Canada that 3,000,000 
acres of Canadian wheat be replaced 
by oil and feed crops this spring. 
The principal oil crop of Canada, of 
course, is flaxseed, and it is under- 
stood that the recommendation is to 
cover export requirements for the 
1945-46 season. In this connection, 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, states, ‘In the absence of 
some further price consideration, the 
flaxseed acreage in 1945 is more like- 
ly to be smaller than that of 1944.’ 

“To review the situation, the acre- 
age, yield and production of flaxseed 
in the three prairie provinces of Can- 
ada follow: 

Production 
Acreage Yield in bus 
1933-1942 

(10-yr. av.).. 475,940 6 
BOGS n.csascrcwsepeaeee 6 
he rere 7.2 

“As of Jan. 19 the visible supply 
of Canadian flaxseed was 5,413,785 
bus compared with 10,923,303 bus a 
year ago. Of the total visible sup- 
ply of Canadian flaxseed, the port 
stocks at Fort William and Port 
Arthur were 2,188,573 bus,” the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland bulletin adds. 


7 3,172,840 
0 17,600,000 
9,405,000 
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WHEAT GREENS A LITTLE 
IN SOUTHERN MILD AREAS 


In general, the situation for winter 
grains at present probably is more 
uniformly favorable than for some 
time. In the more northern portions 
of the country winter grains have 
been well protected during much of 
the severe weather, while in southern 
sections soil moisture has not been 
seriously deficient at any time. 

In most southern states winter 
grains are in fair to good condition 
quite generally. In the Ohio Valley 
and other central sections they ap- 
pear in good to very good condition, 





although rather uniformly dormant. 
There has been very little damage 
by freezing and thawing. In the Pa- 
cific Northwest the moisture situa- 
tion is not very favorable and the 
snow cover has disappeared in some 
sections and is decreasing in others. 

Mild weather in Kansas has _ per- 
mitted some wheat growth and the 
crop has been benefited in western 
counties by the snow covering. Muddy 
or frozen fields for most of the past 
two months have been unfavorable 
for seedbed preparation for spring 
crops. There is considerable demand 
in eastern Kansas for seed oats, as 
well as increased interest in seeding 
flax this spring. 

The condition of Oklahoma wheat 
remains fair to good. The moisture 
situation is now favorable in the 
panhandle area, following recent 
snow in that area. The late planted 
wheat has germinated favorably and 
is making good growth. 

Large quantities of sorghum grain 
are still piled on the ground in Kan- 
sas, particularly in the southwest, 
and, with a heavy covering of snow, 
additional damage is to be expected. 
There are some reports of corn spoil- 
ing because of high moisture content 
and continued damp weather. 
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SEATTLE EXCHANGE NAMES 
WENDELL W. TURNER HEAD 


Seattle, Wash.—Wendell W. Tur- 
ner, president of Turner and Pease, 
was elected president of the Mer- 
chants Exchange of Seattle at its 
membership meeting held recently. 

Moritz Milburn, president of the 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., was 
named vice president. B. B. Pelly, 
manager of the marine department 
of Balfour Guthrie and Co., was chos- 
en secretary treasurer, and Ben D. 
Riley was elected manager and as- 
sistant secretary for the fifteenth 
consecutive time. 
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DULUTH ELECTION 

Duluth, Minn.—At the annual 
meeting of the Duluth Grain Mer- 
chants Association held Feb. 1, R. G. 
Sims was re-elected president and 
W. J. McCabe vice president. Re- 
elected to the board of directors were 
R. G. Sims, W. J. McCabe, W. W. 
Bleecher, F. B. Mitchell and E. H. 
Woodruff. 
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Flour Package Bill 
Before Legislatures 
in 5 More States 


Chicago, Ill—Proposed legislation 
for adoption of the decimal units sys- 
tem of flour package sizes now is be- 
fore the legislatures of 13 states. 
The uniform package bill, sponsored 
by the Millers National Federation, 
was introduced in five more states 
during the past week. The states, 
the numbers and authors of the pro- 
posals, are: 

New Hampshire—House Bill 183. 

New York—Senate Bill 611, by 
Senator Hammond; and a companion 
bill in the Assembly, No. 689, by Mr. 
Ward. 

South Carolina—House Bill 57, by 
Representative Tolbert. 

Tennessee—House Bill 220, by Rep- 
resentative Akin and Senate Bill 180 
by Senator Loftin. 

Washington—House Bill 127, by 
Representative Hamblen. 

The uniform package bill previous- 
ly had been introduced in the legis- 
latures of the following states: 

California, Colorado, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Montana, Oregon, 
Rhode Island and Utah. 

In the majority of the states, the 
uniform package bill as drafted by 
the federation was used as a pat- 
tern bill. It was found necessary in 
some instances to modify the text of 
the uniform bill to make the meas- 
ure fit into the prescribed form re- 
quired. None of the changes, how- 
ever, affects the meaning of the bill. 
The results would be the same. 

Final action on the bill has not 
been taken by any state legislature. 
Oregon, apparently, has progressed 
further than have other states. The 
bill has been passed by the Senate 
and has been referred to the House 
for its final action. 

In Montana, the House Committee 
on Agriculture unanimously report- 
ed the bill out favorably, only to see 
it killed in the Senate Agriculture 
Committee at the behest of an in- 
fluential senator who apparently 
could not be made to understand its 
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purpose, a federation spokesman re- 
ports. 

“This unexpected result in Mon- 
tana simply illustrates the uncertain- 
ty of legislative action and should 
serve to impress upon millers the 
necessity of doing their stuff in be- 
half of the package bills in their re- 
spective states,’ the federation 
spokesman said. 

The states in which it is most im- 
portant to obtain adoption of the 
uniform package bill at once are 
Alabama, California, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Michigan, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oregon, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia, the sponsors of the legisla- 
tion assert. They point out that these 
states require package sizes other 
than the present decimal sizes which 
are mandatory everywhere as long as 
the War Production Board order gov- 
erning package sizes is in effect. 
Upon repeal of WPB authority, mill- 
ers in those states are required by 
law to revert to prescribed package 
sizes and none others. In the re- 
mainder of the states, the size of 
the package is not prescribed by law. 

Legislatures in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Virginia will not meet in 
regular sessions until 1946 and the 
Alabama legislature does not meet 
until May, 1945, so there are eight 
states which should take action in 
the near future. The federation re- 
ports that prospects for favorable ac- 
tion are excellent in those eight 
states. 

“It is of course desirable and im- 
portant that as many other states as 
possible also adopt the uniform bill,” 
a federation spokesman said. ‘That 
is why it has been introduced in 
many state Jegislatures and why the 
federation is asking millers in these 
states to get behind the bill when it 
shows up on the legislative calendar 
in their respective states or in states 
in which they have outlets.” 

The uniform package bill, like the 
flour and bread enrichment bill, is 
in jeopardy in many states because 
of a feeling by many legislative 
bodies that no new legislation should 
be considered during the present ses- 
sions. This may not prove to be a 
serious obstacle, the sponsors believe, 
but it is being met with more or less 
all over the nation. 





Labor Interests Favor Narrow 
Area of Production Exemptions 


Washington, D. C.—There are strong 
indications that labor interests, dis- 
satisfied with the outlook over the 
dilemma now surrounding the “area 
of production” decision revision will 
insist that relief can only be obtained 
from Congress. If that course is 
adopted it is probable that the labor 
interests will press for a higher wage 
rate for farm labor—indications being 
that a basic 60c per hour wage will 
be asked. 

At recent meetings in New York 
of industry officials and government 
officials who are attempting to find a 
formula to meet the requirements of 
the recent Supreme Court decision, 
labor representatives proposed a def- 
inition so narrow as to exclude every 
reasonable exemption which pro- 
tected grain industry operating in 
farm areas. 

This condition was revealed when 
discussion of cotton ginning opera: 
tions was the subject of the meet- 
ing. Labor counsel advanced a defini- 
tion of area of production which vir- 


tually would have denied that cot- 
ton was grown in the state of Texas. 
When questioned on the narrowness 
of this definition, labor representa- 
tives stated that present hearings 
were futile and that it would be nec- 
essary to go to Congress to get new 
legislation which would remove the 
present impasse confronting the Wage 
and Hour authorities. 

Hearings on the area of production 
definition will be resumed in New 
York City Feb. 13-14. 


¥ ¥ 


Wage-Hour Proposal 
for Grain Industry 


The Wage and Hour Division, De- 
partment of Labor, has announced 
that a hearing will be held Feb. 13-14, 
1945, in New York, for the purpose of 
receiving evidence and hearing argu- 
ments on the question whether the 
following definition of the “area of 
production” with respect to grain, 
shall be adopted by the administrator. 


If the definition is not acceptable, 
evidence suggesting some other defini- 
tion will be permitted. 

The Wage and Hour Division pro- 
poses that the “area of production” 
be re-defined with respect to grain, 
seeds, dry edible beans and dry 
edible peas as follows: 

“An individual shall be regarded 
as employed within the area of pro- 
duction within the meaning of section 
13 (a) (10) if he is so engaged in 
an establishment which is located 
in the open country or.in a rural 
community and the _ establishment 








SEVERE BAN 
* 


Washington, D. C.—The sever- 
ity with which the ban on con- 
ventions, trade shows and oth- 
er meetings will be enforced was 
indicated recently with a report 
that the war committee on con- 
ventions, headed by the Office of 
Defense Transportation’s Mon- 
roe Johnson, had turned down 
108 of the first 110 applications 
for exemptions. 

Of a stack of requests cover- 
ing trade groups, medical, educa- 
tional, banking, professional 
and government, the committee 
agreed only to a_= series of 
meetings scheduled by the Red 
Cross to start the $200,000,000 
War Fund campaign, and the 
one-day meeting of 65 persons at 
Raleigh, N. C., for the state Unit- 
ed War fund. 

One slight modification in the 
ban was announced by Mr. John- 
son recently, allowing local meet- 
ings involving more than 50 per- 
sons, if only local transportation 
lines are used and no sleeping ac- 
commodations are required. 








obtained during the _ preceding 
calendar year 95% or more of the 
specified commodities directly from 
farms located in the county in which 
the establishment is located or in 
contiguous counties. 

“As used in this paragraph ‘open 
country’ or ‘rural community’ shall 
not include any city or town of 2,500 
or greater population, according to 
the latest available United States 
Census, or any area, as measured by 
the shortest usable road within: 

“Three miles from town or city lim- 
its of a town or city with a popula- 
tion of 2,500 to 9,999; or 

“Six miles from the town or city 
limits of a town or city with a pop- 
ulation of 10,000 to 24,999; or 

“Ten miles from the city limits of a 
city with a population of 25,000 to 
99,999; or 

“Twenty miles from the city limits 
of a city with a population of 100,- 
000 or greater. 

“As used in this subsection ‘con- 
tiguous county’ shall mean a county 
any point of which makes contact 
with any point of the county in 
which the establishment is located.” 
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WINS PILLSBURY AWARD 

Lincoln, Neb.—The Philip W. Pills- 
bury Award and a cash prize were 
presented to Roy Robinson, Lyman, 
Neb., by Pillsbury Mills, Inc., for hav- 
ing produced the championship sample 
of wheat in Nebraska. Mr. Robin- 
son’s sample was of the Cheyenne 
variety. The presentation was made 
at the annual banquet of the Ne- 
braska Crop Improvement Associa- 
tion. 
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WFA ASSIGNS DUTIES 
TO NEW EXECUTIVES 


C. W. Kitchen, Lt. Col. Ralph w, 
Olmstead Appointed to Suc- 
ceed Lee Marshall 


Washington, D. C.—In the separ 
tion of the two offices held by Le 
Marshall, who resigned from the W: 
Food Administration staff Feb. 
C. W. Kitchen has been named {| 
succeed Mr. Marshall as director 
the Office of Marketing Services, and 
Lt. Col. Ralph W. Olmstead _h; 
been appointed to succeed Mr. Mai 
shall as vice president and direct: 
of supply of the Commodity Cred 
Corp. 

Mr. Marshall has returned to tl] 
position of chairman of the board 
the Continental Baking Corp. 

Mr. Kitchen, new director of t] 
Office of Marketing Services, is a ve 
eram employee of the Department « 
Agriculture, where he has been clos 
ly connected with all phases of mai 
keting research and service and reg 
latory work since 1912. Before t} 
war he was chief of the Agricultur 
Marketing Service and during tl 
war he has been deputy director \ 
the Office of Distribution. 

The Office of Marketing Servic« 
under Mr. Kitchen, will be respo 
sible for various agricultural mark« 
ing programs, including food cons« 
vation and limitation orders and the 
enforcement, estimates of civili 
food needs, development of marketi1 
agreement programs,  agricultw 
market news services, and devel 
ment of federal standards for ag 
cultural products. ‘The office also 
charged with extensive inspection and 
regulatory work involving the admi 
istration of 25 federal statutes. 

Lt. Col. Olmstead, new vice pre 
dent of CCC, began work with t 
Department of Agriculture in 19 
when he served as assistant to 1 
Secretary of Agriculture. Later 
was assistant administrator of thi 
Food Distribution Administratio: 
During the past year he has be 
deputy director for supply of tl 
Office of Distribution. He was call 
to active duty in the Army Quart 
master Corps in June, 1942, and w 
assigned to work with WFA. 

Among the major supply functions 
of CCC, under Lt. Col. Olmstead wu 
be purchasing, storing and shippi1 
foods to meet the various supply pr 
grams of WEA, particularly len 
lease; preparation of food allocati: 
estimates for all claimants on Un 
ed States supplies, price supporti 
operations for fruits, vegetabl 
poultry and livestock, and sale 
government owned = surplus food 
stocks. Long range food allocatio 
will be prepared under the directi 
of Lt. Col. Olmstead and _ liaison 
maintained with foreign food m 
sions and the armed services. Food 
supp:y programs for Caribbean and 
Hawaiian areas will be under his 
direction as well as the federal por- 
tion of the community school lun 
program. 

Carl C. Farrington, as provided 
the reorganization, is vice presid« 
and director of basic commodities 
CCC. Mr. Farrington’s duties will i 
clude price support, procureme! 
storage and sales program for co! 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, peanuts, rice, 
feed grains, wool, hemp, gum, naval 
stores, soybeans, flaxseed, cottonsee 
sugar cane, sugar beets and ra 
sugar, including domestic and ofl- 
shore sugar. 
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Uniform Enrichment 
Proposal Presented 
in 12 Legislatures 


Chicago, I1].—-The uniform flour en- 
richment bill, sponsored by the Mill- 
ers National Federation, has been in- 
troduced in the legislatures of five 
idditional states, bringing the total 
to 12 state legislatures that formally 
have been presented with the pro- 
posed legislation. 

The five states added to the list 
juring the past week are: Arizona, 
Kansas, New Hampshire, New Mex- 
ico and Wyoming. The bill numbers 
ind their authors in the respective 
states are: Arizona, Senate Bill 47, 
by Senator Thalheimer; Kansas, Sen- 
ite Bill 57, by Senator Cripe; New 
Mexico, House Bill 42, by Representa- 
ive Wolfe; New Hampshire, House 
Bill 147; and Wyoming, House Bill 
10, by the Sheridan County delega- 
tion. 

The state legislatures that had re- 
‘eived the bill previously are: Colo- 
ado, Georgia, Indiana, Massachu- 
setts, Nebraska, New York and Okla- 
1oma. The bills before 10 of the 
egislatures essentially are duplicates 
ff the uniform measure with only 
ery minor modifications to fit the 
articular requirements of the dif- 
erent legislatures. In Georgia the 
ill not only covers flour and bread 
nrichment, but also includes corn 
neal and grits. Efforts are being 
nade in that state to eliminate the 
overage of corn products and this 
lea has added impetus by action 
eing taken in South Carolina to 
ostpone the effective date of enrich- 
nent of corn products until after the 
close of the war. 

The New Hampshire proposal is a 
sharply abbreviated version of the 
iniform bill and is therefore defec- 
ive in several important respects, a 
pokesman for the federation stated. 

The demand of some state admin- 
strative agencies for large appro- 
riations to meet the estimated cost 
f enforcement of flour and bread 
nrichment is having an adverse ef- 
ect in several state 
ederation spokesman reports. Un- 
ustifiably large requests are being 
1ade in some cases, he said, adding 
hat the experience in South Caro- 
ina has been that the cost of en- 
orcement can be kept to a few thou- 
and dollars annually. 

Another obstacle which is confront- 


legislatures, a 
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ing the passage of the uniform en- 
richment bill is the inclination on the 
part of many lawmaking bodies to 
discourage consideration of impor- 
tant new legislation this year. The 
feeling is not directed particularly at 
the proposed enrichment bill, but at 
all new legislation in general. The 
sponsors feel that this attitude prob- 
ably will result in postponement of 
action on enrichment legislation in 
some of the states where it was first 
thought likely that the bill would be 
adopted. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Millers Absorb CCC 
High Protein Winter 
Wheat in Southwest 


Kansas City, Mo. Millers have 
been active buyers of high protein 
wheats from the Commodity Credit 
Corp. in Kansas City, virtually clean- 
ing out its hard winter wheats of 
over 12% protein and taking a size- 
able volume of the spring wheat 
stored in this area. However, there 
still is some 13.2% spring wheat in 
this area that remains in the hands 
of the CCC and is gradually being 
sold out. 

The tight wheat situation, with 
all No. 1 and No. 2 grades at the 
eash ceiling, makes it possible that 
millers must soon turn more and 
more to the CCC for supplies. 

This agency is selling virtually all 
its wheat to millers through regular 
merchandising channels, using its 
program to average the stocks in 
store at an elevator, sell the stock 
to that operator and permit him to 
dispose of it to mills. 





——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MORE FEED WHEAT SEEN 
TO SUPPLANT MILLFEED 


Kansas City, Mo.—After having re- 
ceived a supplemental allocation of 
wheat for February, largely because 
of the acute millfeed situation, feed 
manufacturers of the Southwest ex- 
pect the Commodity Credit Corp. to 
allow another similar allocation for 
March if millfeed stays as tight as 
it is now. Little millfeed can be 
bought from flour mills, and what is 
available is often sold on the f.o.b. 
basis, making it difficult for feed 
manufacturers to use it in their for- 
mulas and absorb the higher deliv- 
ered cost. 





Senate Votes to Increase CCC Borrowing Power 


Washington, D. C.—Legislation increasing the Commodity Credit Corp. 


borrowing power to $4,500,000,000 and authorizing continuance of its food 


subsidy and farm price support programs was approved by the Senate Feb. 


5. The bill went to the House where the banking committee earlier in the 


day voted to increase the CCC borrowing power from $3,000,000,000 to $5,- 


000,000,000. The House committee also turned down a Senate-imposed lim- 


itation of $845,000,000 on the amount the CCC can pay in producer subsidies 


in the 12 months beginning July 1. 


Both bills extend the agency’s life, due 


to expire next June 30, until June 30, 1947. The two chambers probably will 


pass conflicting bills and then adjust their differences in conferences. 


* * 


* 


Vitamin Manufacturers Form Research Institute 

New York, N. Y.—Forty companies that manufacture vitamins announced 
Feb. 4 the organization of the Vitamin Research Institute of the United 
States. The aim is to clear up the confusion about the value of vitamins and 


to find out more about their uses in nutrition and health. Dr. Theodore 
Klump, president of Winthrop Chemical Co., was named chairman of the 
board of governors by the representatives of the 40 companies meeting in 


New York. 
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Large Bakery Chains Set Sales 
Record as Net Profits Decline 


First reports of annual earnings of 
the larger bakery chains for 1944 
show the biggest sales totals in his- 
tory but net profits from these oper- 
ations were smaller than in the pre- 
vious year. Although the sales totals 
were higher, the increase was moder- 
ate compared with preceding war 
years, amounting to 2 to 3%, and it 
appears likely that the wartime in- 
crease in domestic bakery products 
consumption has reached a peak. 

Despite the largest sales in its his- 
tory, consolidated net income of Pu- 
rity Bakeries Corp., Chicago, in 1944 
declined to $2,079,901, equal to $2.69 
a common share, from $2,210,000, or 
$2.86 a share, for the preceding year. 
Net sales aggregated $56,130,057, 
compared with $53,631,634 in the pre- 
vious year. 

Provision for federal income and 
excess profits taxes amounted to $3,- 
112,357, after deduction of the post- 
war refund of 10% of excess profits 
taxes, compared with a corresponding 
charge of $3,035,576 for 1943. 

For the 12 weeks ended Dec. 30, 
consolidated net income was $495,273, 
equal to 64c a share, against $580,- 
684, or 75c a share, for the corre- 
sponding 12 weeks of 1943. 

Current assets at the close of the 


year amounted to $10,937,473, in- 
cluding $8,357,083 cash and United 
States government securities, against 
current liabilities of $5,681,974. At 
the end of the 1943 fiscal year, cur- 
rent assets were $9,989,692, including 
$7,227,039 cash and government se- 
curities, against current liabilities to- 
taling $4,836,061. 

Continental Baking Co., New York, 
and subsidies report net income for 
1944 of $2,955,499, equal to 95¢c a 
common share, compared with §$3,- 
623,272 or $1.57 a common share in 
the preceding year. 

Net sales of the Continental com- 
pany amounted to $101,776,132, a new 
record. This compares with $96,077,- 
505 in 1943 and $83,383,579 two years 
ago. 

Declaring the most important prob- 
lem facing the company is obtaining 
higher prices for bread, Lee Marshall, 
chairman of the baking firm, ex- 
pressed confidence that the govern- 
ment will eventually recognize the 
need of the baking industry for a 
relief from unduly low bread prices. 

Retail bread prices, Mr. Marshall 
pointed out, are only 11.4% higher 
now than in December, 1939. Flour 
is up 30%, milk solids 59% and short- 
ening 115%. During the same time 
the cost of all foods advanced 43.7%. 





OPA to Scan Millfeed Tie-in Sales 


Washington, D. C.—Tie-in sales of 
millfeed and clear flours are going 
to be the object of attention of Office 
of Price Administration enforcement 





“TIE-IN” SALES 
* 

Jobbers who attended’ the 
meeting last week with OPA offi- 
cials in Washington deny they ex- 
pressed any opinion about the al- 
leged ‘tie-in’ deals involving 
clears and millfeed. When asked 
specifically about this point, the 
jobbers state they told the gov- 
ernment officials it was not a 
matter for them to discuss and 
all OPA action on the question in 
point would have to be with the 
millers themselves or their fed- 
eration. Last week in this paper 
it was stated that the jobbers 
had expressed displeasure with 
the need for handling such trans- 
actions, whereas actually, they 
say, it was the OPA that made 
an issue of the matter and the 
jobbers themselves considered it 
no subject for them to explore. 


officials, according to authoritative in- 
formation received here. There have 
been repeatedreports of illegal sales of 
clears at higher than prevailing prices 
with millfeed. Recently this subject 
was a topic of discussion between 
government officials and midwestern 
jobbers. Where illegal transactions 
have occurred it is believed that they 
have been passed on to all sales levels 
including retail. 

Flagrant violations have been re- 
ported to the OPA price section and 
are believed to be the inspiration of 
the enforcement efforts. One instance 
was shown where clear flour was sold 
in connection with millfeed at several 
dollars over the prevailing market 
price for clears. 

Price attorneys at OPA say that 
tie-in sales of millfeeds and clears 
can be executed within the limits 
of regulations providing that the 
clears are sold at the going market 
price and the millfeed is sold at OPA 
ceilings. In this instance there is 
no price violation. However, to bill 
clears at higher than the prevailing 
market price with tied-in millfeed 
at legal ceilings constitutes a clear 
violation of the regulation and these 
types of transactions will be the ob- 
ject of OPA enforcement officers. 





Army Takes 18,000,000 Lbs Flour 


The Army Quartermaster Procure- 
ment Division purchased about 18,- 
000,000 lbs of regular army export 
flour, straight grade enriched, from 
mills in the Southwest, the North- 
west and the Middle West last week. 
Specifications called for the flour to 
be packed in cotton fifties, and over- 
packed in multiwall paper bags, for 
February shipment. Army procure- 
ment officials state that a sizable por- 
tion of the last purchase of greerf 
dot flour for army feeding of civil- 
ians in liberated countries has been 


shipped and that no additional pur- 
chases of importance are contem- 
plated in the near future. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





APPOINTS FEED COMMITTEE 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Philip R. Mark- 
ley, president of the Commercial Ex- 
change of Philadelphia, has appointed 
the following feed committee to 
serve during the year: Louis D. Toll, 
George A. Wenz, Monroe A. Smith, 
Samuel McCleary and Henry Faust. 
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FLOUR TRADE IMPROVES, BUT 
FAILS TO MEET EXPECTATIONS 


Subsidy Change Brings in General Run of Small Orders 
—Anxiety Over Deliveries Continues as Car Short- 
age and Embargoes Hamper Mills 


Flour buying improved somewhat 
with the announcement of the higher 
February subsidy rate for all except 
Pacific Coast wheat, but the volume 
of trade failed to reach expectations. 
Sales covered the trade rather gen- 
erally, but individual bookings were 
of small size, as a 











Sales rule. Both millers 
Slightly and buyers con- 
Above tinue more inter- 





Average ested in getting 
out deliveries on 
previous contracts than in pressing for 
new commitments and are hampered 
in these desires by continued short- 
age of cars and the reimposition of 
the eastern freight embargo over the 
week-end. Buffalo mills have had to 
curtail or completely discontinue op- 
erations as a result of the tight car 
and labor situation, incident to the 
severe weather. They have been un- 
able to deliver flour to eastern users 
and these buyers have not been able 
to get much relief from western 
mills, due to the embargoes and car 
shortages. 

The army quartermaster purchased 
approximately 18,000,000 Ibs of regu- 
lar army export flour, straight grade 
enriched, last week from mills in the 
Southwest, the Northwest and the 
Middle West. The specifications 
called for packing in cotton fifties, 
overpacked in multiwall paper bags, 
for shipment in February. Quarter- 
master procurement officials state 
that a sizable portion of the last 
purchase of green dot flour has al- 
ready been shipped. Last week’s or- 
der for over 12,000,000 Ibs of hard 
wheat bakery flour for the account 
of UNRRA was promptly filled and 
it is reported that the relief agency 
expects to order additional amounts 
in the near future. 





Spring wheat flour demand was 
fairly general after the subsidy an- 
nouncement, though individual or- 
ders were not large. Buying was 
not as heavy as it usually is at the 
first of each month. One big eastern 
company bought two lots and many 
medium sized bakeries were in for 
moderate quantities. Prices favored 
buyers, since a few mills evidently 
lost sight of costs. Other millers are 
not anxious enough for bookings to 
cut prices to force sales. Bookings 
by spring wheat mills for the week 
aggregated a little better than 96% 
of capacity, as compared with 50% 
the previous week and 98% a year 
ago. High protein clears are no long- 
er dragging. Surpluses have been 
cleaned up and top prices are again 
obtainable. Low proteins are still 
weak, though not as plentiful as 
they were. 

Southwestern Sales Fair 

A run of relatively small business 
after the increased subsidy went into 
effect brought sales of flour in the 
Southwest to 81% of capacity, as 
compared with 78% the previous 
week and 95% a year ago. Most of 
the business was with small buyers 
and the army, with the possibility 
of continued fill-in buying, since 
stocks are low. Inquiry continues as 
the wheat market clings to the ceil- 
ing and buyers become concerned 
again about flour availability. The 
boxear situation and the resultant 
embargo causes the Southwest and 
the adjoining areas to receive flour 
as ordered, and salesmen are encour- 
aging them to stock up now while 
there is a chance and before the 
flood of cars begins moving eastward 
again. However, it is believed that 
few buyers really are filling their 





Transportation Delays Worry Both 
Consumers and Sellers of Semolina 


Domestic semolina buying continues 
of light volume, with buyers still 
holding out for discounts under ceil- 
ings and limiting their takings to ac- 
tual immediate needs unless they can 
get the lower prices. Durum mills, 
on the other hand, are still pinched by 
the increasingly scant supplies of 
milling durum and the transportation 
jam. Mills at Minneapolis have 
bought durum of undesirable qual- 
ity, just to get the boxcars, and have 
been forced to pay ceilings for any 
grain they can obtain. Little inter- 
est was shown in a government in- 
quiry for 580,000 lbs of semolina over 
the week end, due to the difficulty of 
mills in getting grain and cars. Some 
plants expected to have to close down 
temporarily as a result of the second 
embargo on eastern shipments. 

Reports from the east state that 
the army continues aggressively in 
the market for paste products, in- 
cluding high protein spaghetti, egg 
noodles and elbow macaroni. Quan- 
tities requested are said to run wel] 
into the millions of pounds. Man- 
ufacturers are having labor difficul- 
ties, with some shutting down their 
production departments while work- 


ers are transferred to clear up bottle- 
necks in the packaging departments, 
where the manpower shortage is par- 
ticularly acute. 

Buffalo reports new sales of sem- 
olina lagging, with both buyers and 
sellers more interested in getting out 
shipments, which have been greatly 
delayed by storms, embargoes, car 
and labor shortages. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Feb. 3, were 
as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better. .$1.691% @1.72% 1.57 
2 Durum or better.. 1.67% @1.7173 1.57 





Durum or better... 1.63144 @1.70% 
{ Durum or better... 1.59% @1.69% 

5 Durum or better.. 1.54144@1.68% $42 
L Red DUTUM 2 occcs 1.614%@ .... 1.54% 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 


with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, % of activity based on six-day week 
as 100%. 
Weekly % of 
production activity 
Jan. BE-FOD. FS ccccsces *158,127 89 


93 

83 
Crop year 
production 
gee | a Ae! | eae 6,015,897 


Previous week 
Bee. Ge cs bbesawbese 





SG SEP OD. 6, BOR4. cc cvvescssecs 5,473,981 


*Seven companies 


warehouses. The change in the sub- 
sidy virtually offset the increased 
basic cost of wheat, so the flour price 
situation at Kansas City is about un- 
changed. Running time is excellent 
for most mills. 

Buffalo mills are crowded with 
shipping directions, but are greatly 
restricted in filling them by the 
storms, as well as the shortages of 
cars and labor. Many plants were 
forced to close down some of their 
units. At New York, the shortage of 
flour is the major problem of the 
trade and fair sales are being made 
to nearly all classes of buyers. Job- 
bers and medium sized bakers pur- 
chased on the lower prices which fol- 
lowed the subsidy increase and, al- 
though many of the sales were dis- 
appointing, the aggregate volume was 
fairly satisfactory. Large chain buy- 
ers are in the market, but are not 
believed to have been able to fill 
their requirements. 

Business at Boston improved with 
the increase in the subsidy rates, al- 
though there is no general movement 
to cover ahead because the serious 
shipping situation is absorbing every- 
one’s attention. Flour prices were 
reduced about 10c sack and _ this 
brought in some buyers who had been 
waiting for the new subsidy rate. 
At Philadelphia, prices remain at or 
near ceilings and sales continue lim- 
ited. Lifting of the first embargo 
relieved the tense feeling about sup- 
plies, but reimposition of the em- 
bargo renewed the worries of bakers. 


Chicago Trade Small 

Chicago reports indicate that the 
new subsidy rate did not stir up 
much new flour business. Trade 
continued of the usual steady, small 
lot character. Millers believe that 
many bakers will have to enter 
the market soon, but as yet they have 
shown little interest. Shipping direc- 
tions continue rather free. Fairly 
good bookings were confirmed at St. 
Louis last week, although no large 
individual orders were recorded. The 
general run of orders consisted of 
2,000- to 3,000-sack lots to bakers and 
the family trade. Central states mills 
report fairly good new business in 
both hard and soft wheat flour. 

New sales in the southeastern 
states still are limited to an occa- 
sional car or so of patents for prompt 
shipment. Cutoffs and clears are 
slow sale at any price. Mills re- 
duced their prices about 5c sack on 
the new subsidy rate, but blenders’ 
prices to merchants and jobbers in 
the South and Southeast remain un- 
changed. 

Pacific Northwest mills continue to 
operate actively on previous book- 
ings and with capacity obligated for 
30 to 90 days, they are not greatly 
interested in new sales. The reduc- 
tion of .%c in the Pacific subsidy 
rate had little market effect because 
of the big backlog of orders and the 
easier tone in wheat values. 

Production 


Flour production in the United 
States decreased 95,000 sacks last 
week. The total output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, accounting for 73% of the nation’s 
output of flour, amounted to 3,569,219 
sacks, against 3,664,504 the previous 
week, and 3,632,418 a year ago. Two 
years ago, when the reporting mills 
represented 64% of the total, the out- 
put was 3,334,458 sacks and three 
years ago the figure was 2,684,936. 
An increase of 9,000 sacks occurred 
in the Northwest, but all other pro- 
ducing areas showed decreases as fol- 
lows: Southwest 14,000 sacks, Buffalo 
43,000, central and _ southeastern 
states 39,000 and the Pacific North- 
west 9,000, 
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SHIPPING DELAYS ADD 
TO FEED MARKET WOES 


_—<\— 
Demand Increased by Critical Short- 
age in Stormbound Eastern States 
—Mixers Borrowing Ingredients 


Feed ingredient markets are about 
as tight as at any time in the war- 
time emergency, due to continued 
heavy demand. The situation is fur- 
ther complicated by the shortage of 
cars and the jam in eastern trans- 
portation. A critical shortage of 

feedstuffs of all 







kinds has devel- 

Prices oped in the north- 
About the eastern states, 
Same where shipments 





were cut off by 
last week’s' em- 
bargo. Those areas had been on short 
rations for some weeks previously, 
because of storm delays in shipping, 
and the complete cessation of move- 
ment quickly resulted in a_ serious 
emergency. The embargo was re- 
imposed effective Feb. 3 for four days. 
The index number of wholesale 
feedstuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, as reported by the War Food 
Administration, advanced - slightly 
last week to 165.9. A week previous 
the number stood at 165.8 and a 
year ago it was 165.2. 9 
Millfeed in Urgent Demand 
Even with the larger output, how- 
ever, there has been no loosening of 
offerings at the principal markets. 
Demand at Minneapolis continues far 
in excess of the supply, which is mov- 
ing more and more from mill doors 
and in mixed cars. Low protein 
clears are in ample supply in the 
Northwest and some buyers, especial- 
ly mixers, are taking more of this 
product in combination with feed. 
Last week’s embargo on eastern ship- 
ments diverted some deliveries of 
feed to local areas, but as soon as 
the embargo was lifted, the eastern 
shipments quickly were renewed to 
alleviate the critical feed situation 
which has developed in that area. 
The millfeed situation continues 
tight at Kansas City, despite larger 
mill output. Mixers in the south- 
western market are taking one car 
of low protein clear to three cars of 
millfeed. There are no open market 
offerings of straight cars of feed and 
little or none is available for deliv- 
ery between now and spring. Users 
are inquiring for ground grains in 
larger volume and holders of certifi- 
cates for CCC feed wheat are ex- 
pected to fully exercise them. West- 
ern deliveries of millfeed out of 
Kansas City and Chicago were 
stepped up during the eastern em- 
bargo period, but there was no in- 
crease in open market offerings. At 
Buffalo, the prolonged tie-up in trans- 
portation has prevented the move- 
ment of feed and increased the scar- 
city. Demand has become urgent 
both locally and from the East as 
consumers’ reserve stocks dwindle 
toward the vanishing point. 
Production 
Millfeed production at Buffalo, in 
the Northwest and Southwest de- 
creased 1,900 tons last week, with the 
total output at the three centers 
amounting to 55,756 tons, compared 
with 57,602 in the previous week and 
58,504 a year ago, according to fig- 
ures compiled by The Northwestern 
Miller. Crop year production to date 
totals 1,694,902 tons, against 1,722,766 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 
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Wheat Futures Prices Show 
Somewhat Firmer Trend 


Support Proponents, Anxious to Cinch Cash 
Gains, Ready for Renewed Buying if Necessary 


A firmer tone in wheat futures 
prices has developed recently, giving 
rise to the belief that the predom- 
inantly bearish influences incident to 
the encouraging war news and the 
ong time statistical outlook might 
ive been discounted. Cash wheat 
markets show lit- 
tle indication of 
falling away from 
their recent sharp 
gains and there is 
increasing evi- 
dence to show that 
yvvernment officials are anxious to 

event much of a decline should a 

eak-up in the transportation jam 

id a quick end to the European war 

irt a selling rush. If the cash mar- 

ts are able to retain most of their 
iins, grain men and millers see the 
celihood of futures gradually 
trengthening, since in less than 90 

Lys, the May future will be a cash 
oposition. 

It is recognized that a good portion 

the recent advance in cash wheat 
ilues has resulted from the light 
yuntry movement caused by the car 

iortage and the anxiousness of mill- 
s to buy the grain upon arrival, 
irtly to get the cars for reshipment 

their products. Whatever the rea- 
ns are, the proponents of price 
pport have been having things their 

iy and they are already laying 
ans to hold as much of the cash 
irket gain as possible. They have 
en successful in extending the life 
the Commodity Credit Corp. and 
larging its borrowing power from 
3,000,000,000 to $4,500,000,000. The 
inuary parity price of wheat was 
ip le, indicating an advance in the 
in rate on 1945 wheat. The CCC 
s ready to substantially increase pur- 
ases under its feed wheat program, 
necessary, to stabilize prices, and 
licials point to heavy potential tak- 
rs of wheat and flour by UNRRA 
months to come. 

[These factors, coupled with a large 
nd-lease and domestic flour business 

sight and the current inflationary 
tion of securities markets, may 
rn the trick of holding cash wheat 
ices up and pulling the futures mar- 
ts up into line with them. 







Prices 
a Little 


Up 






f 


Hedgers at Disadvantage 

Che wide discounts of futures un- 
r cash prices and the discounts of 
stant futures under near-by posi- 
ms have made a very unsatisfac- 
ry hedging situation for millers and 
hers who must project their mer- 
andising plans well into the future. 
ey have been forced to make their 
irrent transactions on the basis of 
iling prices and take their chances 
1 a hedge in a highly nervous fu- 
tures market, with a substantial dis- 
unt against them to start with. 

As compared with a week ago, 
1eat futures are up 1% @25¢e. Chi- 
igo May wheat closed Feb. 5 at 


$1.63144, Minneapolis May at $1.54% 
id Kansas City May at $1.55% bu. 
Rye futures are up 1% @2%éc for the 


ek, with Chicago May ending at 
1.14%, and the same position in Min- 
‘apolis at $1.14 bu. 

Stocks of wheat in all positions in 
the United States as of Jan. 1, 1945, 
totaled 835,000,000 bus, 17,000,000 bus 
greater than a year ago. Disappear- 
ance in the last quarter of 1944 was 
36,000,000 bus smaller than in the 
corresponding period of the previous 
year, reflecting smaller usage for feed 


L. 


and alcohol and indicating that the 
carry-over at the end of the crop year 
will exceed that of a year ago by a 
substantial margin. 

All Winters at Ceiling 

All wheat at Kansas City went to 
the ceiling in the last few days, with 
ordinary wheat at the maximum 
levels Feb. 5, 12% protein getting at 
least one mark-up and all over 12.20% 
bringing the full seale of values. 
Millers are eager buyers, but rela- 
tively little wheat is available be- 
cause of the boxcar situation. Corn 
is somewhat softer, with even the 
No. 2 grades hard pressed to get 
ceiling values. How much of this 
current weakness can be attributed 
to handicapped processing plants is 
hard io determine. The feed manu- 
facturing production rate is definitely 
held back to from 50% to 75% of 
actual capacity. 

The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the May future, according to protein, 
as of Feb. 3: 

HARD AND DARK 


11.90 & Ie 11 013 1 9 @i0 





Enid Premiums Steady 
Last week’s gains in premiums at 
Enid are fully maintained. Mills con- 
tinue to search actively for all 
strengths, bidding lle over Chicago 
May on Feb. 5 for 11% protein No. 1 
hard, 15c over for 12%, 19c over for 
3% and 21c over for 14%, basis de- 
livered Galveston. Fort Worth prices 
are a shade easier, with ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard quoted at $1.71, 
12.50% protein $1.73 and 13% $1.75, 
delivered Galveston. Demand there 
has been less urgent, with mills well 
covered on their currently light flour 
sales. 
12% Springs Hit Ceiling 
Spring wheat prices in the Minne- 
apolis cash market continued to 
strengthen during the week. Mills 
were anxious buyers of almost any- 
thing that was offered in order to get 
both the wheat and the boxcars to 
cover their heavy milling production. 
As a result, cash premiums developed 
further strength and even the 12% 
protein types went to the ceilings. 
Lower proteins sold at a base price 
of 11@14c over Minneapolis May for 
No. 1 northern or No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring. Receipts increased slight- 
ly, totaling around 600 cars for the 
week, but open market offerings were 
well below trade wants. Duluth un- 
loaded only about 150 cars last week. 
The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
relative to the May future at Min- 


neapolis on Feb. 3: 


1 Hvy DNS 60 Ibs 1 over to $1.68 % 
1 DNS 59 Ibs . .-lleoverto 1.67% 
: Dive On 18 .ci ees .---llcoverto 1.67% 

DNS 57 lbs .........10%coverto 1.67% 
12% protein or higher .ceiling price 


Pacific Wheat Lower 
Wheat markets were stagnant in 
the Pacific Northwest last week, with 
very little trading. The Commodity 
Credit Corp. withdrew from the mar- 
ket, pulling the props from under the 
soft wheat market. Values were 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical Well 
Above 


» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 


Normal 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


Feb. 3, 1945 


Northwest m scsces "ODU,UGS 
Southwest ... F o6.9-0°s. 6028.0 Ep Oe 
Buffalo ohue owe 129,630 
Central and Southeast .......+. *575,618 
North Pacific Coast 102,964 
Totals ... ° 0 6:66 66-4 ee7) SERRE ane 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 


*Preliminary. 




















Previous Feb. 5, Keb. 6, Feb. 7, 
week 1944 1942 
$41,720 $10,308 16 
1,324,065 1,359,202  & 
172,098 508,344 § 71 
614,903 574,814 368,999 
$11,723 K 755 203,815 
3,664,504 118 1,458 2,684,936 
73 73 64 64 


Crop year flour production 




















- Percentage of activity —July 1 to—————, 
Feb. 3, Previous Feb. 5 Feb. 6, Keb. 7 Feb. 5, 
1945 week 1944 1943 1942 1944 
Northwest . Sf 85 80 79 61 3,049,211 
Southwest - 94 95 98 85 } 38,907,081 
Buffalo .... 72 79 88 9 7 14,974,191 
Central and Ss. E 73 78 74 78 64 17,209,305 
N Pacifi ( 98 100 92 82 1 10,415,791 
Total 85 88 88 83 67 104,555,579 
SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in 
Weekly Plour Pct luding Duluth, St Paul, North Dakota, 
PPh - ‘ . South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
ca ty output tivity 
Jat s-Fel S1 80 804,927 99 Weekls Flour Pet. ac- 
Pre yu week .. 814 80 836,504 102 capacity output tivity 
Yea . S14 $46.77 104 Jar 8-Feb. 3 .. 667,800 510,414 76 
Ty ea $1 sO 718,818 88 Pr iou we 667,800 30,353 79 
I i i 81 Year ago 693,546 195,956 72 
ren-ye 1 " Two years a 738,822 174,546 64 
, iv year Lk! 5 MTR ee or ee 9 
Kansas City Ten-year a ROO 6 5 6.0565. 62 5% 50 
Jan 8-Fel Boas 2,500 306,6% 87 Production for u nt week was partly 
Pt 1 ‘ sed 55 estimated, 
zs : 000 84 Minneapolis 
I ve 1Z0O S00 8 SI : 
Five 7 : ~ Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
rer ea " 71 capacity output tivity 
Jan, 28-Feb 360 295.94 9° 
Wichita Previous w 360 97 
_ 7 4 ane , ; ed Year ago 284 100 
Jar o vs 111 200,098 4 T » year i 88 100 
re iou Wee 1 gi 4 vd pd 
i ieiet , -+ 111,18 te 4 eS I yeal era 74 
hs + ) tte 4 997 ae PON<VOAF GVGTARS. 2066cceccacctsees 62 
Salina CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
| Fel 109.9 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
| 109.9 ) : d Kentuck North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
\ 109! 1 Q 9 nia Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
I 109.9 8 98 S Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
city tivity 
PACIFIC COAST Jar S-Fel 79 10) f 73 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast Pre me Weel tog da : os 
) ago 77 7 
Seattle and Tacoma District Two yveat Gt 78 
Weekly Flour Pet. ac Five-year BVGTERG. 065.606.0360 0-5 67 
ipacity output tivity Toenm-vOGr OVEFTARE . 2s so cicviceevs 63 
Jat 28-Fel ),100 S64 o3 Current week preliminary. 
Pr l ( ) 345 93 
Yea ; pie gto ae Not comparable with later years because 
['wo vear .20 1.088 ge fewer mills reported. 
Iri\ year VOFRRO. 206 ssccenecees 7 wer 
an CEA Bl Avena 79 BUFFALO 
. , Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
Portland District apacity output tivity 
la 28-Fel > 1 nO 1 2.097 1a¢ J n S§-Fel ; , Hoo 600 72 
id iou ve 143,200 161,378 113 1 iou \ ] §00,600 79 
Year 1 00 150,315 10: Year ) 6 116 88 
Ty ven 1 10 18 75 Two yea 416 92 
liv year « S4 Five-year average ..... 73 
Ter ur Le 7 ler t t 72 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
ison totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwes 


tern Miller by more than three fourths of the 


flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


r-— Southwest—— co North 


Weekly Crop year 
production to date production 
Jan, 28-Feb. 3.. 31,475 908,446 16,061 
Previou week ; 16,886 
Two weeks ago 16,505 
1944 16,013 
1943 16,901 
1942 13,043 
1941 10,854 
Five-yr. average. 14,571 








west—— / Buffalo Combined— 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


to date production to date production to date 


192,017 8,220 294,439 55,756 1,694,902 
9,032 
9,262 
9,726 
10,19 
8,031 
8,849 








down 1@1%c bu, on ordinary soft 
wheats. Mills were not interested, 
having their flour sales covered, and 
with little competition for the limited 
amount of wheat coming to market, 
mills bought only as they needed. A 
few scattered sales were reported to 
move to the Middle West, mainly of 
special types of wheat. The CCC is 
taking care of the limited amounts 
needed in the feed trade. It is a 
slack season in the feed industry and 
requirements are very limited. Crop 
conditions are unchanged. Snow will 


provide additional moisture, but more 
than the usual amount of rain will 
be needed in the spring months to 
provide sufficient subsoil moisture for 
the wheat crop. 
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Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Feb. 3, in tons, with com- 


parisons: 
7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1945 1944 1945 1944 

Minneapolis 54:3 <a 5,510 20,730 





Kansas City .. 550 275 5,775 3,925 
Phitadelphia .. 60 300 cas yee 
Milwaukee .... 30 $05 3,900 3,900 
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BAKING INDUSTRY FORTUNATE, 
BAKERS TOLD AT MEETING 


Fred L. Cobb, Ralph D. Ward and John T. McCarthy 
Discuss Trade Outlook at Twenty-ninth Annual Con- 
vention—Lewis G. Graeves Named President 


By LILLIAN BARNES ORR 


Of THe Nortuw 


Baltimore, Md.—The baking indus- 


try is very fortunate Potomac states 
bakers were told at the twenty-ninth 
annual convention of their association, 
Jan. 30. A triumvirate of industry 
and American Bakers Association 
leaders, Fred L. Cobb, chairman of 
the board, Ralph D. Ward, past chair- 
man, and John T. McCarthy, presi- 
dent, stressed this thought in their 
talks as they pictured what lies ahead 
for the industry. 

In his first official speech since his 
election to chairmanship, Fred L. 
Cobb, president of Cobb’s Sunlit Bak- 
ery, Green Bay, Wis., particularly 
developed this theme. He spoke from 
the three angles of bakery operator, 
chairman of the board, and as an in- 
dividual, agreeing in all, that addition 
to the present almost perfect loaf of 
the particularly characteristic bread 
flavor—wherein milk shortening and 
other natural ingredients combine to 
bring out the flavor of wheat—will 
do more than fancy wrapping, racks 
or other details, to produce additional 
sales. In spite of high bread material 
costs, economies should not be tried 
in them or in research expense, he 
said, and “the life and prosperity of 
the American baking industry de- 
pends to a tremendous degree upon 
our determination to furnish the 
housewife with material so designed 
and so made as to please her taste 
not once but each time she planks 
down money for that product.’ 

As chairman of the American Bak- 
ers Association, Mr. Cobb stated his 
beliefs about the industry and his po- 
sition in it. He believes that the most 
important job bakers have is to make 
the finest products possible. Vitamin 
and mineral enrichment of white bread 
and rolls has been a great public 
service and so nutritionally improving 
as to further develop consumer con- 
fidence and greater sales. Mr. Cobb 
believes the baker’s real competition 





LOUIS G. GRAEVES, of the Chas. 
Schneider Baking Co., Washington, 
is new president of the Potomac 
States Bakers Association. 
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lies in other food processors and 
that bakery managers should be 
thinking about increasing the con- 
sumption of baked products rather 
than how to obtain, as individuals, 
a larger share of what has already 
been created. 

On behalf of the association, he 
emphasized how easy it is to ride 
along on its efforts, to disregard its 
work and so attempt to tear down 
what it is trying to do. Any day 
laborer can tear down, he said, but 
it takes a skilled workman to build 
up. 

Speaking as an individual, he urged 
bakers to take the lacks of sugar, 
shortening and cellophane as little in- 
conveniences, incident to a great war. 
In closing he asked bakers not to 
throw away what they have learned 
from the government but to extract 
the good from it and combine with 
it the desire to produce right qual- 
ity of product. ‘“We in the baking 
industry can fortify ourselves with 
considerably less complacency. ‘ 
Let’s not be so self-satisfied and so 
power minded that we lose sight of 
the fact we owe all we have to some- 
body else.” 

As presiding chairman of the busi- 
ness sessions, Ralph D. Ward, presi- 
dent of Drake Bakeries, Inc., forecast 
what he believes lies ahead for bak- 
ers. He said that he saw a real crisis 
near in oils and edible fats, saw need 
of more thrift and secondary uses 
of paper, and stressed caution to con- 
serve tires and trucks. In outlining 
the situation, Mr. Ward found no im- 
mediate opportunity for price relief 
and believed no time has been more 
critical for the baking industry. In 
accenting program highlights, he ad- 
vised bakers to run their business 
well, stretch material and deliver to 
the public the best they can under 
the conditions of the day. 

John T. McCarthy, president of the 
Jersey Bread Co., discussed the posi- 
tion of the baker today, presenting 
the charts showing the A.B.A. mem- 
bers’ survey. He particularly men- 
tioned the desirability of bakers 
working hand in hand with consumer 
groups rather than against them to 
see that the facts about baking are 
rightly understood. He _ deplored 
high bakery distribution costs—the 
highest in the food group according 
to 1940 figures—and pointed out that 
in spite of increased cost of produc- 
tion, nearly all recent reductions 
come from government induced regu- 
lations such as mileage cuts, elimina- 
tion of consignment selling and no 
stale returns. 

Ferdinand Kore, in charge of sani- 
tary inspection for the Baltimore De- 
partment of Health, spoke on the 
presence of rats and insects in bak- 
eries and other food plants and their 
contamination of the products. His 
advice was to keep them out rather 
than try to put them out. “Block all 
possible entrance points,” he said, 
“close every opening over one fourth 
of an inch in size, or as big as a rat’s 
jaws; caulk and seal every crack and 
crevice against insects, for this is 
where the eggs will hatch.” His sug- 


gestions were to make the building so 
tight rats and insects cannot get in, 
to keep everything away from the 
walls and to raise everything about 
18 inches off the floors so proper 
cleaning can be done. 

The address of B. Howell Griswold, 
Jr., banker, former Judge Advocate 
of Maryland, showed the workings of 
the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, organized to assist commerce 
and industry for fullest contributions 
to stability and prosperity after the 
war. This fact finding and planning 
group merits support and co-opera- 
tion, for if this postwar activity is 
wisely handled the pitfalls of other 
decades may be avoided, Mr. Gris- 
wold said. 

Elected to office for the coming 
year were: president, Lewis G. 
Graeves, Charles Schneider Baking 
Co., Washington; vice presidents, A. 
L. Hudson, Hudson’s Bakery, George- 
town, Del., Paul G. Sayre, Storck 
Baking Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., 
Philip J. Hauswald, Hauswald’s Bak- 
ery, Baltimore, L. E. Duncan, Mer- 
chant’s Bakery, Inc., Norfolk, and 
Paul K. Corcoran, Holmes & Son, 
Washington. Anton Hagel, Hagel’s 
3akery, Baltimore, succeeds himself 
as treasurer, and secretary, Emmet 
Gary, Baltimore, and counsel, P. 
August Grill, were appointed by the 
council. 

The new directors are Park O. 
Beaver, Paul G. Sayre, Charles R. 
Welton, A. L. Hudson, Paul K. Cor- 
coran, Clinton C. Phillips, Guy N. 
Belcher and Charles J. Beck. 

After the new _ president had 
thanked members for the honor, Lou 
Schillinger, special representative of 
Standard Brands, Inc., presented the 
retiring president, J. Arthur Nolde, 
with the past master’s award of 
merit. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


VERNON C. USHER HEADS 
BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 


Chicago, IIl. Vernon C. Usher, 
Usher’s Associated Dairies, was elect- 
ed president of the Bakers Club of 
Chicago, succeeding Peter Redler, at 
a meeting held Jan. 31. During the 
past year Mr. Usher has served as 
first vice president and a director 
and has also been chairman of sev- 
eral committees. 

W. E. Long, W. E. Long Co., was 
elected first vice president; M. M. 
Jackson, Vienna Model Bakery, Inc., 
second vice president; S. O. Werner, 
The American Baker and The North- 
western Miller, secretary, and Tom 
A. Dillon, Ekco Products Co., treas- 
urer. 

New directors elected were: F. J. 
Bergenthal, Brolite Co; S. P. Spiese, 
Grennan Bakeries, Inc; R. P. Moody, 
Case-Moody Pie Co; and J. P. Kee- 
gan, Standard Brands, Inc.  Direc- 
tors re-elected were: C. J. Burny, 
Burny Bros., Inc; Paul Chapman, 
Chapman & Smith Co; T. A. Dillon, 
Ekco Products Co; W. E. Long, W. E. 
Long Co; Vernon C. Usher, Usher’s 
Associated Dairies, and L. A. Wil- 
liamson, bakery consultant. 

Following the meeting of the direc- 
tors at which the officers were elect- 
ed, the annual meeting of the mem- 
bers was held. New officers were in- 
stalled, and committee reports were 
given. 

More than 200 members and guests 
attended the dinner in the evening 
at which Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit 
Bakery, Green Bay, Wis., and chair- 
man of the board of the American 
Bakers Association, was the featured 
speaker. “Bakers cannot -be satis- 
fied,” he said, “but must put into 
their products a distinctive flavor 
which will bring the consumer back 
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Vernon C. Usher 


time and time again. The flavor of 
wheat in bread will lick all competi- 
tive bread and competitive foods.” 

Mr. Cobb stated that bakers are 
fortunate to have vitamin and min- 
eral enrichment of their products to 
help them increase their sales. He 
also stressed the importance of ad- 
hering to government orders. 

Peter Redler, retiring president, 
was presented with a wrist watch for 
his work during 1944 by C. J. Burny 
on behalf of the membership. 

Mr. Usher announced the following 
chairmen of the standing committees: 
attendance, R. P. Moody, Case-Moody 
Pie Co; auditing and finance, John A. 
Kluetsch, Chapman & Smith Co; en- 
tertainment, Ogden Geilfuss, Nation- 
al Grain Yeast Corp; house, Paul Chap- 
man, Chapman & Smith Co; library, 
Paul E. Clissold, Helper; 
membership, L. A. Williamson, bakery 


engineer and consultant 


Bakers’ 


BAKERY RESUMES OPERATION 
Stevens Point, Wis.—-The Bake 
tite Baking Co., Point, 
closed since before Christmas by a 
strike, resumed operations Jan. 28 
with a skeleton crew operating nu- 
merous of its truck routes, according 
to John Gray, sales manager. None 
of the striking employees, who in- 
clude bakers and drivers, was at 
work. Reopening of the plant fol- 
lowed an injunction by Judge Her- 
man J. Severson in circuit court, re- 
straining 16 defendants from interfer- 
ing with operations of the company. 
With resumption of business, union 
employees who are not at work be- 
cause of the dispute of wage in- 
creases, started picketing the plant 


Stevens 
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BAKERS’ LARD ALLOTMENT 
DETAILS FIXED BY OPA 
Washington, D. C.—Bakers are re- 
quired to surrender two ration points 
per pound for lard starting Jan. 28. 
The Office of Price Administration 
will issue point allotments for the 
first ration quarter approximating 
two thirds of the total quarterly al- 
lotment. The point allotment will 
be based on the quarterly use multi- 
plied by a ration factor of 1.4. Bak- 
ers are required to report inventory 
of their stocks to OPA and inven- 
tories will be generally restricted to 
a 30-day requirement except in the 
case of users who normally purchased 
in units larger than a 30-day supply. 
These buyers will have a 45-day in- 
ventory limitation. 
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Wheat Parity Rise 
in January May 
Alter Calculations 


Washington, D. C.—The monthly 
Department of Agriculture computa- 
tion of parity prices for farm prod- 
ucts was highlighted by 1c rise in 
wheat, rye and grain sorghums and 
unchanged levels for corn, oats and 
parley as of Jan. 15. Flax parity 
rose 2c and a higher level was re- 
ported for cotton. 

The main significance of the up- 
ward movement is that slightly high- 
er loan rates on 1945 crops embraced 
in such programs are _ indicated. 
Based on 90% of parity, the average 
joan rate for this year’s wheat crop 
would be about $1.37 bu on the farm, 
or about 9c higher than on the 1944 
crop. 

rem prices for grain staged gen- 
eral advances during the month end- 
ed Jan. 15. Returns to producers 
for wheat averaged $1.46 bu, 1c more 
than a month earlier, and corn made 
a similar advance. Prices for oats 
gained an average of 244c bu and bar- 
ley rose nearly 6c. Rye prices ad- 
vanced 3c and a jump of 13c cwt was 
recorded for grain sorghums. 

It is now thought probable that the 
Senate agricultural committee will 
approve the Thomas bill providing for 
the inclusion of labor costs, ete., in 
the parity formula. The Department 
of Agriculture is said to be in favor 
of the inclusion of labor costs, but 
the attitude of the administration is 
not known. 

The effect of such a move would be 
far-reaching, as under the present 
program 90% or more of any advance 
in parity would be reflected in loan 
levels and could hardly fail to mean 
an increase in food and clothing ceil- 
ings which labor would no doubt con- 
tend justified a compensating advance 
in wages. 

Parity prices and average farm 
prices for given dates follow (per bu 
unless otherwise specified) : 

Average 
Parity price , Farm price— 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Dec. Jan. 
15, °45 15,°44 15, °45 15,’°44 15, °44 


Wheat ...$1.52 $1.51 $1.46 $1.45 $1.46 
eee 1.10 1.10 1.07 1,06 1.13 
) as 682 -682 721 694 775 
Barley ... 1.06 1.06 1.02 .962 1.08 
RYO wecees 1.24 1.23 1.29 1.06 Ae | 


.08 2.07 1.57 1.44 2.05 
91 2.89 2.91 2.90 2.85 

om, Ib. .2133 .2120 es -2085 .2015 

sa DEO ee 6.23 6.26 

[he parity price of wheat a year 
ago was $1.49 bu; corn, $1.08; oats, 
67.4c; rye, $1.24; barley, $1.05; flax, 
$2.86; cotton, 20.96c lb; grain sor- 
ghums, $2.04 cwt. 
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CORN MEAL ENRICHMENT 
NEED, DR. WILLIAMS SAYS 


\lbany, N. Y.—Before enrichment 
can be regarded as fully successful 
it must be extended to corn products, 
according to Dr. R. R. Williams, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, who is in- 
ternationally known for his associa- 
tion with the large scale isolation 
and synthesis of thiamine and who 
has taken a leading part in develop- 
ing the bread and flour enrichment 
program. Dr. Williams spoke here 
before the eastern New York section 
of the American Chemical Society. 

“Corn is a staple for many south- 
ern people, especially in rural areas,” 
Dr. Williams said. “There has been 
a strong association of pellagra with 
maize consumption in the United 
States, Italy, Egypt and Roumania 
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due to the fact that this grain has a 
low nicotinic acid content even in 
the whole form. 

“Pellagra is the. most conspicuous 
deficiency disease of the United 
States and it is scarcely to be antici- 
pated that the public mind will be 
satisfied with the enrichment pro- 
gram unless this distressing malady 
is eradicated. 

“In the United States, we have 
made great progress since 1940 in 
repairing the foremost of mass nutri- 
tional deficiencies. By the enrichment 
of white bread and flour with thia- 
mine, nicotinic acid, riboflavin and 
iron, we have struck at four of the 
most prevalent dietary diseases. 

“The use of nonfat milk solids in 
bakery is making a very impor- 
tant contribution to the riboflavin 
intake of the poor of cities, especially 
in the North,” Dr. Williams reported. 
“The Food and Nutrition Board has 
taken every opportunity to encourage 
greater use of milk in bread.” 
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UHLMANN COMPANY EXPANDS 


Chicago, Ill—The Uhlmann Grain 
Co. here has expanded its operations 
to include cash grain receiving by 
taking over the business of M. L. 
Vehon & Co. Liquidation of the lat- 
ter company had been necessitated 
by the death of its sole owner, M. 
L. Vehon. 

Henry F. Harvey, long associated 
with the Vehon company, will be in 
charge of the new cash grain depart- 
ment. Branch offices will continue 
to be operated at Jacksonville, Lin- 
coln, Hoopeston, Springfield, Kanka- 
kee and Bloomington, all Illinois 
points. 

The Uhlmann Grain Co. was found- 
ed 22 years ago. It operates a chain 





of country elevators in Oklahoma and 
terminal elevators at various Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Texas points. 
Paul Uhlmann of the Kansas City 
office, is president of the company. 
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HEADS COMMISSION GROUP 

Kansas City, Mo.—W. W. Fuller 
has been elected president of the 
Commission Men’s Association within 
the Kansas City Board of Trade, suc- 
ceeding S. G. Cronin. The new vice 
president is L. J. Byrne, Jr., and R. 
A. Wood is secretary-treasurer. 
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FIFTH “E” AWARD 
* * * 
Mt. Pleasant Plant of Victor 
Chemical Works Adds An- 
other Star to Its Flag 


For outstanding services in the 
production of war equipment, the 
Mount Pleasant, Tenn., plant of the 
Victor Chemical Works has won the 
Army-Navy “E” award for the fifth 
time. 

In a letter announcing the honor to 
the company, Robert P. Patterson, 
undersecretary of war, said: “You 
have maintained the fine record 
which brought you distinction more 
than six months ago, and your stand- 
ard of practical patriotism is one of 
which you may well be proud. 

“This fourth renewal is a symbol of 
high achievement over a long period, 
and you may now fly the Army-Navy 
production award flag, with its four 
white stars for a full year before 
being considered again by the army 
and navy boards for _ production 
awards.” 








Rye Production Estimate Reduced 


But Smaller Utilization Reported 


Washington, D. C.—The estimate 
of the 1944 rye crop has been re- 
vised downward 1,700,000 bus from 
the preliminary figure issued in Au- 
gust. The crop, now placed at 25,- 
900,000 bus by the Department of 
Agriculture, is 15% less than last 
year’s crop and 35% less than the 
10-year (1933-42) average. With the 
exception of 1933, 1934 and 1935, this 
is the smallest crop on record since 
1887. The crop was harvested from 
2,254,000 acres, with an average 
yield of 11.5 bus per acre. 

For the country as a whole there 
has been a substantial decrease in 
the harvested acreage—this year’s 
acreage being 18% less than in 1943, 
and 33% below the 10-year average. 
Generally speaking, acreages de- 
creased sharply in the northern half 
of the country and made phenomenal 
increases in the southern half. The 
principal producing areas show the 
greatest acreage decline, with Minne- 
sota 71%, North Dakota 73% and 
South Dakota 21% below average. 
The acreage in Nebraska, another 
important state, is the same as the 
10-year average. 

Yields per acre in Minnesota and 
Nebraska are 1.5 bus less than last 
year and 1 bu less in North Dakota, 
but in most of the other producing 
areas they are substantially above 
last year. For the country as a 
whole, yields averaged 0.2 bu less 
than average and 0.4 bu more than 
last year. Prospects earlier in the 
season were for yields about a bushel 
higher, but full realization was pre- 
vented by unfavorable weather at 


harvest time in the north central 
states. 

The rye supply for 1944-45 is now 
placed at about 61,000,000 bus, con- 
sisting of a carry-over last July of 
31,000,000, a crop and imports of 
around 30,000,000, the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics says. It ap- 
pears that the disappearance will be 
somewhat below the 55,000,000 bus 
in 1943-44, largely as a result of re- 
duced feeding of rye, especially dur- 
ing the January-June period. Use of 
rye for alcohol and spirits is ex- 
pected to be above last year, while 
food use at about 11,000,000 bus may 
remain about unchanged. On the 
basis of present indicated disappear- 
ance, stocks July 1, 1945, may total 
about 15,000,000 to 17,000,000 bus, 
compared with 31,000,000 bus in 1944. 

The acreage of rye sown for all 
purposes in the fall of 1944 is esti- 
mated to be 4,726,000, about the same 
as sown last fall, but 14% less than 
in the fall of 1942, 27% less than 
in the fall of 1941, and 24% less than 
the average acreage seeded during 
the 10-year 1932-41 period. The 
seeded acreage includes that intended 
for hay and pasture, soil improvement 
purposes, as well as rye to be har- 
vested for grain, and an allowance 
for spring seeding in states growing 
spring rye. 

The reported condition of rye on 
Dec. 1 was 88% of normal, 12 points 
above the condition a year ago and 
13% above the 10-year average. The 
relatively high current condition is 
above last year in nearly all states, 
and is due primarily to favorable 
weather at seeding time and to good 
growing conditions. 
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Grain in Storage 
More Than 1944, 
Except Rye, Barley 


Washington, D. C.—Stocks of grain 
in store in all positions on Jan. 1, 
both on farms and off, were larger 
than in 1944, with the exception of 
rye and barley, the United States 
Department of Agriculture reported 
on Jan. 30. 

The report showed wheat in stor- 
age on Jan. 1 totaled 835,000,000 
bus, which was 2% greater than the 
stocks in storage the preceding year. 
Corn amounted to 2,203,000,000 bus 
on Jan. 1 compared to 2,021,000,000 
bus in 1944, an increase of almost 
200,000,000’ bus, while oats in storage 
at the beginning of the year amount- 
ed to 801,000,000 bus, compared to 
753,000,000 bus held Jan. 1, 1944. 

Current stocks of barley were re- 
ported at 213,000,000 bus, which com- 
pared to 218,000,000 bus on hand last 
year. Rye stocks were 27,000,000 bus 
on Jan. 1, which was less than two 
thirds of the amount on hand the 
preceding year, when the total 
amounted to 43,000,000 bus. 

Wheat disappearance in the period 
October to January was approxi- 
mately 257,000,000 bus, the report 
showed, compared with 293,000,000 
bus in the final quarter of 1943. Oats 
in the same period showed a total 
disappearance of 212,000,000 bus, com- 
pared to 244,000,000 in 1943. 

Disappearance of barley was _ 52,- 
000,000 bus in the 1944 final quarter 
compared to 111,000,000 bus in the 
like period of the preceding year. 
Rye disappearance in the last quar- 
ter of 1944 totaled 9,000,000 bus, com- 
pared to 12,000,000 bus in the last 
three months of 1943. Corn disap- 
pearance in the final quarter of 1944 
amounted to 942,000,000 bus, com- 
pared to 1,091,000,000 bus in the final 
quarter of the preceding year. 

Corn in storage in Illinois, as of 
Jan. 1, totaled 7,975,000 bus and was 
the largest concentration of corn in 
the country on that date. The next 
most plentiful supply was found in 
Nebraska where 5,639,000 bus were 
held in storage at the beginning of 
the year. Iowa had 5,536,000 bus in 
on and off-farm storage; Minnesota, 
3,823,000 bus; Missouri, 3,180,000 bus; 
South Dakota, 2,700,000 bus, and 
Kansas, 2,126,000 bus. 

These states accounted for the 
largest concentrations of corn at the 
beginning of the year. The greatest 
quantity of oats held in a state was 
reported in Iowa where 6,437,000 bus 
were in storage. California showed 
the largest amount of barley held in 
storage with 12,112,000 bus. The 
largest amount of rye was held in 
Minnesota where 1,061,000 bus were 
reported in on and off-farm storage. 
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GUY A. THOMAS RESIGNS 
FROM NATIONAL TEA BOARD 


Denver, Colo.—Guy A. Thomas, 
chairman of the board of directors 
and of the executive committee of 
the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
announces his resignation as a direc- 
tor of the National Tea Co., effective 
Dec. 26, 1944. 
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CITIZENS GRAIN CO. SOLD 

J. B. Todd, Noblesville, Ind., has 
purchased and taken possession of 
the Citizens Grain Co., Lapel. There 
will be no change in name. H. A. 
McVey is the new manager. 
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New crop wheats are selected for their special milling 
and baking qualities—and stored for year ‘round supply 
for the great Commander-Larabee family of mills. 
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Black Market Bread 
Baking Js Essential Mil 
HERE is so little of the staples HE Office of Price Administration oni 
alone in the Soviet Union that a has no secrets. It lets the public Mil 
flourishing black market does busi- O matter what the circumstances, success will go to the man know just how these price regula- sea 
ness in bread. Black markets rare- who will bend circumstances to his own ends and ride with tions are figured out. = 
ly exist unless there is a yore them to progress and profit. Here, for aman, is how the the! 
A bread ration can be sold on the a : f the food i E body must agency arrived at an increase of ws 
black market for 120 rubles—about Ry ei tips a he 4 ~ Femi ripe “i ui about 5c lb in the ceiling for indus- 
$22. The average worker receives ee ee ee ee ee en on eee nee Ome ee trial cotton stitching thread: larg 
between 800 and 900 rubles a month, armies travel on theirs. Feeding the American public and feeding “The same working rule, that has “ey 
which amount to $150 and $169. it well—economically and nutritiously—is as patriotic a duty as been used by OPA to price other wer 
After normal expenses, such as rent, defending this public against its enemies. Doing this to the profit major cotton items, was used io . ; 
food, bonds, union dues, are paid the of its workers, its suppliers and its principals, is as essential to our establish the new thread prices. This am 
worker may have as much as 400 economic welfare as it is for our government to balance its budget rule bases ceiling prices upon the com 
rubles remaining—which would buy as soon as humanly possible. — of the landed mill a equivi- hazi 
five bottles of beer at an “unrationed” : , we ent of the average grade and staple righ 
store, or thrée and one quarter loaves What happened yesterday is of little account. The condition of cotton used, a tolerance equal io awl 
of bread on the black market. of today’s business is of secondary importance to that of business %c Ib of raw cotton, the weighted a 
Ninety-five per cent of all food is tomorrow. Today’s business should be the result of yesterday’s average of conversion costs, and a 
purchased with ration cards, and such planning—and tomorrow’s business will be good or bad depending profit intended to yield the same re- 
purchases are relatively inexpensive. upon the thoroughness and thoughtfulness of today’s planning. turn on net worth as producers re- hav 
Rationed bread costs less than in the Let’s look at your business for a moment: what was it before ee from the ae 7 
United States. The amount of food Pearl Harbor? What is its volume today? What can be done at ae ee Gee vid 
* Russian ie depends _ his this very moment to insure for your business a maintenance of the = 5 = h 
production and on the position he top volume you have enjoyed in the past several years? in 
occupies as a producer. But nobody P y — - i — TFime to Retire vert 
gets very much—except soldiers at The answer to the foregoing questions is planning—thoughtful, 
the front who get about the average thorough, intelligent planning—of products, advertising, sales and A tire is not a tire when the War 
of the U. S. civilian diet—Consum- those other important elements that contribute to business success. Production Board says a tire is not wre 
er’s Guide. The future belongs to him who plans for it. And now is the time a tire. mee 
to plan! Here’s WPB-LD release 1170: ; 
Three men were arrested in Lon- Some months ago, the National Bakers’ Supply Association de- - ae ie cae ps og st a / : 
don for brewing tea in the midst of veloped a planning chart designed to help America’s bakers. This Qu, renee in cross snetion. The ty 9 
49 tons of high explosives. Presum- chart suggested an analysis of past and present volume in the of tires required for portable enille: 
ably a type of social affair which respective divisions of bakery production against tomorrow’s .poten- ing machines is not produced with "6 d 
— to as an afternoon tial demand for the products in these divisions. tire-making facilities and is not con- ; 
me Bs Ss In other words, this planning chart calls for a careful analysis sidered a ‘tire.’” 
eae : , . h 
of the individual baker’s potential business from bread and rolls, ~~] 
from sweet goods, from cakes and doughnuts, from cookies, from 
The New Employee Any: , > yer is ou 
pies, and from other items manufactured or sold by the baker. ame al a hy a ™ ‘ aah 
: 5 ; : siness Man's c ‘as a- itate 
N important knack that every The thoughtful baker who took time to sit down and work out Gunn te Geteies tecntes, a 2 we ; 
dealer should learn is that of Z ure¢ y Sergius Locates, a Roman of g 
: the figures and percentages called for by this chart—and who was i > shi ars 
putting a new employee at ease. Be- a ai : 4 innkeeper, for shipbrokers too busy men 
fore effective instructions can be giv- willing stu iously and honestly to project past and present experi- to go home.—American Restaurant. ald 
en to any man on a new job his ence against future possibility—has done much to lay a sound ZEEE ante 
nervous tension must be relieved. foundation for his business tomorrow. In other words, knowledge ; 
° e bi « , , 5 5 - . ° ; 
His mind must be relaxed and he of the facts and figures as they are and as they have be en- together Plans for Planting es 
must be put in a receptive frame of with intelligent planning on the basis of this knowledge—is what is 
mind. Here are some hints: necessary to bakery progress and profit in the months and years Farm plans are made down a frosty gal 
A friendly smile can put a man at to come. path, . Toro 
~— before ’ word is spoken. Baking is an essential business; both retail and wholesale bakers ere tne We See Ne WEE 8 eae 
The right kind of man-to-man have their definite places in America’s ec ic struct Baki a —— 
handshake can make the new man agg Ag a P ro a cree ne And the gray clouds drop to the dead T 
feel he is in friendly hands. in fact, is America’s seventh largest industry- but it can remain straw stubble, . 
Give him the impression you are such only if those thousands of retail and wholesale bakers who Pastures wan in waste and rubble. es 
unhurried no matter how many things constitute it are willing to keep their eye on the target and think ik 
may be pressing. If you reveal this ... plan... hustle... in 1945.—Sales Talk. But I know that here are battle- ast 
pressure by word, or attitude, it will fields form 
make him feel unimportant at the Where the dead roots live, where the extre 
moment when you should be making cere in this but do not appear prying. you he has a friend who will help him barren yields; Ut 
him feel that he is. If you have a son and he has a son,__ get adjusted as easily as possible to Where the wheat will wave, and corn to th 
Ask him where he lives. Perhaps let him know it. It will make him his new job. grow tall, to he 
you have a mutual friend in the feel closer. Use “guest psychology.” Follow Enough for a hungry world; and all F 
neighborhood which will make him Find out his past experience and the same urge you feel to put a The planning I do on a cloudy day baad 
feel you know each other. vo see if you can connect it with the stranger at ease who is a guest in Will turn into planting in April and cs 
Ask friendly, but not inquisitive work he will do for you. your home. Make him feel he is real- May. feed, 
questions about his family. Be sin- Let him get the feeling that in ly welcome.—B. F. Goodrich Bulletin. Beulah M. Huey assoc 
now 
~ a ais ae ae 7 — Se ra lishec 
SUBSCRIPTION RATE  § of A 
eel geri ye tl See T H E N O RT H W E S — E R N M I L L E R Senior Member of a Long-Estal 
weekly on ednesdays, Inciuding “i sas : se _ mene 
supplements as published: Business and Editorial Offices: 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. To Seen eee in th 
1 year, 52 issues and 4 . ¢ Serving the Flour, Grain, Fee: 19492 
supplements ie +508 Associated Publications: THE AMERICAN BAKER, FEEDSTUFFS and Commercial Baking Industrie “F =e 
; and MILLING PRODUCTION | " sale 
aie ¢ 
BUSINESS AND EDITORIAL STAFF BRANCH OFFICES art 
H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and ROBERT E. STERLING, Editor and Chairman SOUTHWEST—Robert E. Sterling, Manager, 614 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. eaitic 
Treasurer of the Board EASTERN STATES—Wayne G. Martin, Jr., Manager, 23 Beaver Street, New York Cit; Less 
W. C. NICHOLS, Vice President CARROLL K. MICHENER, Managing Editor CHICAGO—S. O. Werner, Manager, Room 719, 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. pl bli: 
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ABOUT OURSELVES 


( NE important current event—among many 
/ others, no doubt—failed to make the news 
columns. This was the annual meeting of the 
Miller Publishing Co., publisher of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, The American Baker, Feedstuffs and 
Milling Production. It occurs to us that some of 
our readers, politely kind as we know most of 
{hem to be, may wish to have some report of how 
we think we’re doin’. 

We are doing very well, indeed, thank you, 
largely because we are associated with trades that 
in general also are doing well. We think our- 
selves too fortunate in this and in our liberties 
and privileges as citizens of the United States to 
complain of the handicaps imposed upon us by the 
hazards of war (always reserving, of course, the 
ht to protest that we are by no means as well 
governed as the voting majority of our fellow 
countrymen seems to think). 

No more than our share of manpower problems 
have come our way. We have been able to keep 
the salary and wage scales at maximums allowed 
by the governing authorities. The paper shortage 
has plagued us, but our regret here lies in not be- 
ing able, because of it, to serve readers and ad- 
vertisers to the full extent of their wartime needs 

t is a new and not a funny experience to be 
compelled to refuse subscriptions and to ration 
advertising space, as has been necessary in the 
case of one of our publications. But we have met 
reasonable success, we think, in maintaining qual- 
ity of product, and in the main the standard and 
the quantity of our service to readers, advertisers 
and the trades within which we live have been up- 
held. 

lo meet the heavy wartime demands of news- 

hering and distribution it has been necessary 
io install a teletype system of communication in 
our principal offices, and this has greatly facil- 
itated prompt notification of the vital measures 
of government control to principally interested 
members of the trades. Such special aids to war- 
time industry operation are in process of contin- 
uous extension and elaboration. 

As a basic and traditional element in our serv- 
ice organization five branch offices have been 
maintained—in Kansas City, Chicago, New York, 
Toronto and London, the latter still functioning in 
spite of having its quarters twice completely 
destroyed by bombing. 

The exigencies of war have not been permitted 
io interfere with two major service enterprises of 
The Northwestern Miller—The Almanack and The 
List of Mills in the United States and Canada. The 
former is published annually and mailed without 
extra cost to all subscribers of this journal, and 
the latter is available, likewise without charge, 
to those of our readers and advertisers who wish 
to have it. 

For more than three decades The Almanack 
has been the standard fact publication on flour, 
feed, grain, commercial baking and the industries 
associated with these trades. The 1945 edition is 
now in process of compilation, and will be pub- 
lished as Section II of The Northwestern Miller 
of April 25. 

In course of revision, also, is The List of Mills 
in the United States and Canada, last published in 
1942. It will be available for distribution in 
March. Since the first list was published in the 
late eighties of the Nineteenth Century, a cumu- 
lative record has been maintained, and revised 
editions have been printed at frequent intervals. 
Less frequently we have provided the trade with a 
published List of Flour Brands, a new edition of 
Which is on the early postwar agenda. A card file 
of brand names at the home office in Minneapolis 
is available for trade use. 

Continuance of these and other long-established 
Services is made possible by the unremitting sup- 
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port and encouragement of the trades with which 
(and we cannot too often repeat this) it is our 
good fortune and pleasure to be associated. 
e@®ee 
“MY FRIEND” HENRY 

N° spate of tears for Henry Wallace and the 
+“ men who have fought and bled for him is 
likely to flow in our economic vicinity. He is not 
loved in that part of the business world which 
we inhabit. His threat to remold industry and 
ccmmerce nearer to CIO’s desire has met with 
no applause among those with whom we speak. 
There is deep relief, on the contrary, in the 
knowledge that Congress has taken from his 
hand the big RFC stick with which he designed 
to drive business enterprise into the kind of so- 
cialized and collectivized harness that has al- 
ready been buckled upon agriculture. 

This is not to say that the opposition to Wal- 
lace ideologies sums up into reactionary refusal 
to meet the needs and realities of the times. It 
signifies simply that the men who tote the 
heaviest end of the national economy prefer to 
do it under the encouraging eye of friends rather 
than under the scourge of a revealed and prac- 
ticed enemy. 

Mr. Wallace’s public views and public actions 
leave no room to doubt his aims and probable 
methods. His present protest of fair intent 
must be judged by his record of previous com- 
mitments and undertakings—a record only too 
clearly marked in retrospect with warning signs 
of folly and defeat. 

All through the years since FDR chose his 
first secretary of agriculture because, as he put 
it, he “liked the cut of his jib’ (now it is the 
profile of his politics), we have found fault with 
Mr. Wallace and his ideals and ideas. We did 
not like his playing around with the difficulties 
of our farmers, with crops and markets, as if 
they were a mere basket of toys which could 
be set up and knocked down, gilded and un- 
gilded, thrown about and picked up—anything 
for experiment. We did not like his discipleship 
in the train of Pharaoh and Joseph, his absurd 
“ever normal granary,” his jugglings with prices 
and surpluses, his philosophy of scarcity pre- 
sented under trickily euphonious names, his 
reckless misuse of billions, timed less to seed- 
time and harvest than to the first Tuesday af- 
ter the first Monday of November bienniums. 
We did not like his patronizing plausibilities. 

All through his seven years of programming 
agriculture, nevertheless, we could go along giv- 
ing him credit for sincerity, earnest effort, real 
if rather pitiful faith in trying to put new wine 
into old bottles — experimenting with agricul- 
tural nostrums that have been tried and have 
failed over and over again. We almost were 
converted at times to some of his schemes when 
we read about them in official documents or in 
the text of his addresses to farmer conferences. 
But in the end we were compelled to label them 
as blatherskite and him as a pure demagog. We 
came to see the house of agriculture, as he re- 
modelled it, as like nothing so much as a sort 
of nationwide hospital with many millions of 
farms and farmers, nearly if not quite all of 
them suffering from some kind of misery and 
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all gazing with sad eyes and outstretched hands 
to the approaching procession of doers of good. 
And through this limitless concourse of the eco- 
nomically lame and halt and thriftless, we saw 
proceeding the benevolent Secretary with his 
thousands of aides, all bearing curious insignia 
in form of two, three or four letters, all walk- 
ing slowly, taking their time, giving here a word 
of cheer, there a shot in the arm, occasionally 
a nauseous dose, almost invariably a cheering 
purse, a fluttering check or a benediction and 
the promise of a new tomorrow. And now we 
are to have, unquestionably, a renewed program 
of ameliorations for economic, political and so- 
cial discontent, of ditch digging and laying on 
of hands, of distributions of counsel and largess, 
of invitations to drop all our perplexities and 
responsibilities in the lap of a kind of spiritual, 
temporal and economic wetnurse. 

This is the way the matter will stand and 
the record will read, we are convinced, when 
Secretary of Commerce Wallace has erected his 
new wing of Socialism over against his com- 
pleted shanty of New Deal agriculture—if we 
let him do it. 

[ee 


Mr. Charles R. McClave, president of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co.., finds a dangerous 
analogy between prewar international trade 
discriminations and the threat to private busi- 
ness enterprise in this country which derives 
from the tax exemption some classes of com- 
mercial business now enjoy. He thinks busi- 
ness men have been mice with respect to this 
threat—that the rank and file of them “are 
either too complacent or too timid” to add 
their influence to the voices of the few who 
have been bold enough to protest. “Many of 
these Casper Milqtoasts,” he says, “realize the 
threat to their business future, but are unwill- 
ing to give the necessary assistance either in 
money or influence to change the laws.” He 
fears this failure may result in such a chaotic 
business situation as would be comparable 
relatively to what has happened to the world 
since the current war began. 


@e@e@ 
HOME-MARCHING JOHNNY 


I OW to deal with the returned service man 

does not emerge crystal clear from the babel 
of talk about postwar problems. The re-employ- 
ment job is not in sharp focus so far as individual 
men and individual employers are concerned, and 
experience has not yet had time to be much of a 
teacher. A great deal of the talk is decidedly 
wearisome, not from any inclination on the part 
of most of us to shirk responsibility but because 
nobody seems to get very far beyond stating large 
principles and proposing very general solutions— 
in fact few seem to get beyond stating the prob- 
lems. And yet the D-day of the home-coming 
soldier is just over the leaf of the calendar we look 
at. All likely helps should be seized while there 
is yet time. One of these surely is Dixon Wecter’s 
“When Johnny Comes Marching Home,” which will 
be good for folk who are not content to fashion 
their dynamics of living solely upon what Mr. 
Wecter describes as the breakfast pabulum of 
“those irascible columnists of the morning papers 
who cater to the liverishness of a myriad of cit- 
izens before their second cup of coffee.” It 
should help those who savor the calm latitudes of 
an occasional full-length book. The author tells 
what happened to our soldiers of other wars, and 
projects those mistakes into practical and eco- 
nomic implications of what, in all conscience, 
should be the vastly different procedures of to- 
morrow. 
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a bag of tricks .. . 





OTTON bags are a big hit in 

fashion. 

Time was when most bags com- 
ing into American homes as con- 
tainers for a wide variety of com- 
modities, ended up as dish towels or 
dust rags. Now, mindful of the 
need for conserving essential cotton 
cloth, and impressed with the fact 
that cotton bags can be made into 
many useful and attractive household 
articles and items of apparel, house- 
wives and students the nation over 
are making the greatest possible re- 
use of bags. 

Proof of this fact is evidenced by 
the tremendous demand being made 
upon the National Cotton Council 
and the Textile Bag Manufacturers 
Association for copies of the sewing 
booklet, “A Bag of Tricks for Home 
Sewing,” being distributed in con- 
nection with a cotton bag conserva- 
tion program developed by the or- 
ganizations. Built on the theme that 
a yard of material saved is a yard 
gained for victory, and showing more 
than a hundred things to make from 
cotton bags, the booklet has been 
placed in the hands of almost a mil- 
lion housewives and students since 
May. 

So popular has been the program 
that the two organizations are go- 
ing ahead with plans for its continua- 
tion in 1945—plans which call for the 
publication of at least an additional 
1,000,000 copies of a revised edition 
of the bag sewing book. These books, 
soon to come off the press, will be 
distributed in much the same man- 
ner as the 1944 edition through ad- 
vertisements in farm magazines, 
home economics publications, and 
publications reaching the packer 
trade. 

Supplementing this, homemaking 
editors of many publications will use 
special articles on sewing with cot- 
ton bags; the cotton bag sewing 
theme will be made a part of the 
classroom sewing theme by many 
hundreds of teachers; and home dem- 
onstration and 4-H Club leaders in 
many counties of the United States 
will feature the booklet and sew- 
ing with cotton bags in their work. 
During 1944, copies of the booklet 
have been made available in con- 
siderable quantities to workers in 
these fields, and also have been dis- 
tributed at several 4-H Club state 
conferences. 

As in the past nine months, copies 
of the booklet also will be offered 
at less than actual cost to manu- 
facturers desiring to distribute them 
to their customers. This feature of 
the program was received enthusi- 
astically during 1944, with feed and 
flour manufacturers in more than 15 
states tying-in the booklet to their 
own sales promotion plans. One feed 
milling company distributed more 
than 70,000 copies; another 52,000. 
As in the 1944 edition, space will 
be allowed in the revised booklet 
for imprinting the name of the com- 
pany or manufacturer distributing 
the booklet. 

An analysis of the distribution of 
the booklet during 1944 shows that 
approximately 650,000 copies were 
mailed out in response to requests 
received by the Council and TBMA 
from individual housewives and 
teachers, and approximately 350,000 


Cotton Bags Make Fashion 
News 


for home sewing 





were purchased by private firms for 
use in their own sales promotion pro- 
grams. One manufacturer who made 
wide use of the booklet, described 
the program as a “powerful sales 
stimulant,” and is going ahead with 
plans for an expanded sales promo- 
tion program in 1945. 

Meanwhile, an exhibit wardrobe of 
10 garments made from ideas illus- 
trated in the booklet has been pre- 
pared by the Council and will be 
loaned to teachers, home demonstra- 
tion agents and 4-H Club leaders for 
display purposes. All of the gar- 
ments were made from cotton feed 
bags, and were dyed in the season’s 
most popular colors. The wardrobe 
was shown for the first time at the 
recent annual meeting of TBMA and 
will be modeled a second time at the 
annual gathering of the Council. 

Incorporated into the 1945 edition 
of the booklet are photographs of 
more than a score of original bag 
sewing ideas submitted to the Coun- 
cil by housewives in almost as many 
states. The ideas resulted from an 
offer included in initial copies of 
the booklet inviting women to send 
in any practical and original ideas 
for sewing with cotton bags. More 
than 1,500 such suggestions were re- 
ceived, many, of course, represent- 
ing duplications. From these, ap- 
proximately 30 were selected for in- 
clusion in the new booklet, and cash 
prizes were awarded to the women 
submitting them. Pictures of these 
articles have been supplied to many 
of the outstanding farm and home 
economics magazines and will ap- 
pear in them in forthcoming months, 
providing added incentive for sewing 
with cotton bags. 

In addition to suggesting many 
things to make from cotton bags, 
the booklet also tells housewives how 
to prepare bags for sewing, how to 
remove printing, and encourages them 
to make thrifty use of every bag 
not subject to re-use as a container. 








CRISP PINAFORES.—From feed 
bags to crisp feminine pinafores for 
mother and daughter is the history 
of these unbleached cotton muslin 
housefrocks trimmed with red and 
blue rickrack which mother has made 
from empty bags. Thousands of oth- 
er women are following her example 
in an effort to help the family budget 
and conserve essential fabric. 





The entire program is directed to- 
ward salvaging material in cotton 
bags reaching consumers. 

Cotton bags today represent the 
largest individual consumer of cot- 
ton in the history of the cotton in- 
dustry, requiring an annual produc- 
tion of approximately a billion and 
a half square yards of cloth. Many 
of these bags, of course, reach only 
industrial consumers and are re- 
turned to packers for refilling. Stur- 
diness of the bags permits them to 
be re-used many times, thus easing 
the critical shortage of containers. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
W. A. RIPLEY RESIGNS 


Chicago, Ill.—W. A. Ripley has re- 
signed his position as accountant for 
the Millers National Federation, Chi- 
cago, effective Feb. 10, and will leave 
a week later for Seattle, Wash., to 
take a position with the Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co. in its accounting de- 
partment. Mr. Ripley joined the 
staff of the federation 10 years ago, 
and prior to that had been with 
Omar, Inc., Omaha, and Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
His first connection with the milling 
industry was in 1925 with the North- 
western Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NAMED UNIVERSITY HEAD 


Madison, Wis.—Edwin B. Fred, 
dean of the University of Wisconsin 
college of agriculture and director of 
the university experiment stations, 
has been elected president of the uni- 
versity. He is best known for his 
work in nitrogen fixation, and has 
written several books and treatises 
on bacteriology and microbiology. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION 
OBJECTS TO FEED SCARE 


Louisville, Ky. — Officials of the 
Kentucky Feed Association have tak- 
en issue with stories published in 
the local press to the effect that labor 
and transport difficulties have re- 
sulted in a severe shortage of live- 
stock feeds and threaten a shortage 
through the rest of the winter. The 
association countered with the state- 
ment that virtually all types of feeds 
were plentiful. 

K. D. Smith, president of the as- 
sociation, and C. H. Hunter, a direc- 
tor, explained that while some deal- 
ers may be_ short’ temporarily, 
there is no need of farmers or feed- 
ers being alarmed, reducing their 
herds and flocks at a time when the 
war effort needs more production. 
Large scale selling within the past 
year has already cut down the Ken- 
tucky herds, with the result that less 
feed is needed now than a year ago. 

Some feed distributors are com- 
plaining that the feed mills are not 
shipping them regular allotments, 
and that there have been delays of 
up to five weeks in receiving ship- 
ments due to lack of manpower in 
mills and transportation delays. Some 
claim they are receiving smaller sup- 
plies than a year ago, despite a good 
ingredient situation. 

The Kentucky Feed Association has 
named a committee under director 
Mr. Hunter to work for an improved 
egg marketing system to aid the 
farmers. Another objective is to re- 
quire all storage eggs to be so marked 
on consumer containers. The laws 
now only require that the outside 
case, or egg crate, be marked “stor- 
age,” it was explained by Mr. Hunter, 
and of course the customer or ul- 
timate consumer never sees that in 
buying less than case lots. 

Committee members are A. B. 
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BASIC SUIT.—The desirability of 
the basic summer suit, with acces- 
sory variations, is increased by the 
fact that anyone who has access to 
several feed bags may own one. Sim- 
ply dye several bags a rich, pine 
green, sew them from a cardigan 
suit pattern, add red buttons, and 
for emphasis, a green, red and white 
print ascot or a white dickey. It’s 
a sure cure for fabric shortages and 
cleaning bills. 





Young, W. J. Simpson, Owensboro; S 
T. Chase, Lexington; Edward Yopp 
Paducah. 

Newspaper reports had said that 
the feed shortage was becoming as 
acute as it was a year ago and might 
become worse because of labor short- 
ages. It had been explained that 
last year the shortage was due ({ 
lack of feed materials, which are 
plentiful now in most cases. 
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HOLDS SPECIAL MEETING 

St. Louis, Mo.—District 5, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, members 
of the American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists and members of the 
food technologists’ organization held 
a special joint meeting here Jan. 26. 
Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, professor of 
milling industry, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kansas, gave an ad- 
dress on “The Commercial Produc- 
tion of Enzymes.” There were about 
60 persons in attendance. 
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KANSAS FARMERS REPORT 
WHEAT IN GOOD CONDITION 


Pratt, Kansas.—Wheat growers are 
of the opinion that wheat has win- 
tered well so far, with condition of 
the crop labeled as excellent. in 
the fall, many fields showed yellow 
spots, but these plants have recov- 
ered and are now showing up well. 
The last week in January brought 
heavy rains followed by a 10-inch 
wet snow, which covered the fie!ds 
evenly without drifting. Farmers 
state that a snow of that type is one 
that almost insures a wheat crop. 

The fields are now greening with 
more moderate weather, but due to 
the wet condition the fields cannot 
be pastured. However, some farmer's 
state that they will have stock back 
on the fields soon. 

The kafir and milo crops were ex- 





tremely heavy and during Novemb: r 
and December heavy shipments 0! 


this commodity took thousands o! 
cars to move the crop from south- 
western Kansas. Now the _ wheat 
movement to market is on—or would 
be—if cars could be obtained. 
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GENERAL OFFICES 


309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 


MILLS 


* MINNEAPOLIS 
“KANSAS CITY 
~ BUFFALO 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FRom the same grinding rolls that make 
Ceresota and Aristos flours for you, come flour for our armed 
forces overseas—and for destitute nations. We of Standard 
Milling Company are proud to contribute to feeding the 
world while still supplying the needs of bakers here at home. 


STANDARD Conran 


BAKERY FLOURS 


ORLD.. 


2 te ear —_ 


ARE USED ALL OVER THE WORLD! 
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Army's Teaching Methods for Bakers 
Demonstrated at Quartermaster Depot 


A demonstration of the _ visual 
teaching methods used by the army 
quartermaster corps in training bak- 
ers and cooks was presented to a 
group from the baking industry re- 
cently at a conference held at the 
Subsistence School and Research and 
Development Laboratory of the Chi- 
cago Quartermaster Depot. Attend- 
ing were over 100 officials from the 


baking industry in Illinois and neigh- 
boring states, as well as representa- 
tives of associations, the American 
Institute of Baking and others. 

The conference was opened by Brig. 
Gen. J. E. Barzynski, commanding 
general of the depot who welcomed 
the visitors. The meetings, contin- 
uing until late in the afternoon, were 
led by Col. Charles F. Kearney, 


chief of the food service branch of 
the office of the quartermaster gen- 
eral, Washington, and addressed by 
Lt. L. C. Fickett and W. M. Walms- 
ley, former director of the American 
Institute of Baking School. 

Purpose of the conference was to 
acquaint members of the baking in- 
dustry with army techniques of 
training bakers and to show officials 
of the industry something of the 
workings of the subsistence school 
and research laboratory. 

Lt. Fickett spoke of the need for 
specialized training, and Mr. Walms- 
ley’s subjects during both morning 
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and afternoon sessions were progres- 
sive steps in instruction, simplifying 
the presentation of technical mate- 
rial and successful training methods, 

Lunch was served in the dining- 
room of the famous subsistence lab- 
oratory “Guinea Pig Club” where ra- 
tions for the army, navy and marin 
corps are tested. A large part « 
the menu consisted of special arm, 
rations. A tour was then made o| 
the laboratory. 

Following the conference, a round 
table discussion was led by C 
Kearney. 

Col. Kearney traced the develo; 
ment of the present army progra 
for bakers as follows: 

“With the rapid expansion of the 
army at the outbreak of war, it be- 
came apparent that the existing sy 
tem of army messing was inadequat 
The commanding general of  tlx 
Army Service Forces inaugurated a 
food service program, designed to ir 
prove the standards of food servic 

“Its mission is to improve throu 
supervision, demonstration, inspe 
tion, and recommendation the prep- 
aration and service of food in the 
army mess; to study and recommend 
the best utilization of mess equip- 
ment and facilities; to eliminate thi 
waste of food; to provide adequat: 
ly trained mess supervisors, me 
sergeants, cooks and bakers by tl! 
development of proper material fi 
training courses in schools for ba 
ers and cooks; and to insure by i: 
spection and recommendation tl 
production of satisfactory quali 
bread for armed force consumpti« 

“With the expansion of the army 
and accelerated demands for trainin 
the system of schools for bakers an 
cooks was expanded from nine schor 
to 95 and as a result trained person- 
nel was spread thinly throughout 
Training programs had to be sho1 
ened to meet demands and new 
methods of instruction developed. 

“The army called in recognize 
educators from civilian life. Stream- 
lined and improved training met 
ods were developed and expanded i 
the extent where they will be re- 
flected in the postwar field of educ 
tion. The old method of ‘telling’ 
found itself on the way out and the 
show-them-how technique took its 
place. The army at once developed 
a program of visual aids consisting 
of training films or movies, film strips 
similar to lantern slides, working 
models, charts, graphs and other de- 
vices to assist the instructor in ob- 
taining his objective in the limited 
time available. 

“With this rapid expansion of the 
training program and our school sys- 
tem, along with the advancement of 
improved methods, we found our- 
selves handicapped by the lack of 
qualified instructors. We had suffi- 
cient men with a good trade back- 
ground and the know how of_ bak- 
ing and mess management, but they 
were not schooled or indoctrinaied 
with the technique of presentation. 
Manuals and pamphlets on methods 
of teaching and army instruction were 
distributed to the schools. Although 
the instructors were performing 4 
commendable job under the circum- 
stance, the mere issuance of a book 
could not make the recipient a teac! 
er. The instructor had to be taught 
the methods of teaching. 

“In the advance study of our pri 
lem of training instructors, we im- 
mediately thought of Bill Walmslé 
As principal of the American Institu 
of Baking, he has for years con- 
ducted an educational course with 4 
staff of instructors. 


“At the beginning of this war, we 
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If one of them says that... you’re in. You’ve 
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got yourself a new customer or two. 
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And things like that happen every day. Somebody 
eats at somebody else’s house for the first time. Your 
bread is on the table. It has a chance to sell itself. 


A Cannon Valley Flour will help your bread do a perfect 





self-selling job day in and day out. It’s the spring 
wheat flour from out of the Nation’s Bread Basket .. . 


combined with Cannon Valley “Master Milling” that 








does the job... plus uniformity. Every sack just 
like every other sack—ready to produce golden- 
crusted, smooth, heartier-spring-wheat- 
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chance to sell themselves and you .. . 
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next “sampling chance”... order a 
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became very acutely and keenly 
aware of the absence of bakery man- 
agers in the army, men who could 
schedule production, who knew dough 
fermentation, who knew bakery op- 
eration and who could exercise con- 
trol over any type of oven or piece of 
bakery machinery. 

“Through our Consultant John Mc- 
Carthy, we approached the American 
Bakers Association and succeeded in 
having installed into the AIB a con- 
tract course for our army personnel. 
A series of courses was held, 72 offi- 
cers and enlisted men per class, and 
as a result of that operation we have 
in our field bakery companies and 
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garrison bakeries, graduates of the 
school who are now managing the 
production of army bread. The re- 
sults are evidenced by commendable 
reports received from all theaters of 
operations and everywhere we Op- 
erate bakeries. One very senior offi- 
cer, returning from the European 
theater, last week, remarked that if 
all organizations performed as well 
as the baking units, theater comman- 
ders would have fewer problems of 
supply. 

“It was realized that while facili- 
ties of the AIB were excellent from 
a technical standpoint, there were 
definite advantages to be gained by 


utilizing the broader experiences of 
field conditions. Consequently, Bill 
Walmsley became a member of the 
U. S. army for the second time. With 
Lt. L. C. Fickett, he assembled the 
training aids, which had been per- 
fected during years of teaching, and 
embarked with his props on a mis- 
sion. 

“Lt, Fickett was a member of 
the instructor staff, Quartermaster 
School at Camp Lee. His perform- 
ance and his prior experience quali- 
fied him for assignment to our train- 
ing section to assist in the develop- 
ment of the visual aid program.” 

Conferences for instructors at 
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FOUR BROTHERS GET 
FAMILY CAKES 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Joe, Ben, Sol 
and Abe Sherwin, brothers in 
uniform, one in France, got 
Christmas cakes this year from 
the Sherwin bakery in which all 
four once worked in Cleveland. 

Louis Sherwin, alone of the 
five brothers, remains to bake 
their cakes in the shop started 
by their father, Abe, who has 
baked cakes since he was a boy 
in Poland. Louis Sherwin, presi- 
dent of the company, is his own 
baker now. To provide places 
for his four brothers when they 
return from the war he has 
bought a place for a new bak 
ery. 

Louis Sherwin thinks that be- 
cause so many fruit cakes were 
shipped to sailors and _ sol 
diers overseas last Christmas 
fruit cake is destined to becon« 
the most popular Christmas 
treat after the war. 





Quartermaster Corps Schools for 
Bakers and Cooks of the Fifth, Sixth, 
Seventh, Eighth and Ninth Service 
Commands are now being held by an 
instructor guidance team from the 
Office of the Quartermaster General 
in Washington. Subjects being dis- 
cussed at the conferences include: 
Progressive Steps in Instruction, Ff- 
fective Teaching, Principles of Dem- 
onstration and Construction of Good 
Visual Aids. Similar conferences 
were held in the First, Second and 
Third Service Commands late in 1944. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PREMIUM PAY FOR NIGHT 
WORK ORDERED BY WLB 


Des Moines, Iowa.—The Chicago 
regional war labor board has ruled 
that bakery and confectionery work- 
ers in Davenport, Rock Island, Mo- 
line and East Moline are entitled 
to premium pay of 5c an hour for 
night work. 

The order which is retroactive to 
May 1, 1944, provides that premium 
pay shall apply to the hours from 
8 p.m. to 6 am. It will affect 214 
workers, and possibly may be extend- 
ed to others. 

The board previously had approved 
pay and vacation adjustments but 
had denied premium pay for night 
work. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


QUALITY BAKERS’ REGIONAL 
SALES SCHOOLS SCHEDULED 

The 1945 training schools for re- 
gional groups of Quality Bakers of 
America sales supervisors and sales 
managers have been announced by 
George N. Graf, director of mer- 
chandising for the co-operative. 

They will be held in New York, 
Feb. 26-27; Boston, March 1-2; Chi- 
cago, March, 12-13; Atlanta, March 
15-16, and at Berkeley, Cal. Date 
of the last will be announced later. 

A full and comprehensive program 
has been arranged, covering manpow- 
er, selection of salesmen, personnel 
development and training. Scientific 
practical work schedules for saics 
directors will be outlined, in order 
to help them allocate their time most 
effectively. 

A new sales course for salesmen 
will be presented, to be taken back 
to the bakeries by the sales man- 
agers. Plenty of time has been al- 
lowed for debate and discussion on 
current sales problems. 

These annual schools for key men 
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Soft as Rose Petals 


\ " 
RUSSELL>MILLER MILLING CO. 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty and Other Quality Bakery Flours 
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have proved of great practical value 
in the past, and this year the Qual- 
ity Bakers Co-operative is looking 
forward to some _ especially good 
training sessions. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUTTER SET-ASIDE QUOTAS 
UP FOR FEBRUARY-MARCH 


Washington, D. C.—To meet urgent 
military requirements, 20% of the 
creamery butter produced in Feb- 
ruary and 25% in March will be set 
aside for sale to government agen- 
cies, the War Food Administration 
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has announced. This action was nec- 
essary, Officials stated, to provide sup- 
plies urgently needed for shipment 
overseas to our armed forces. 

The War Food Administration 
pointed out that any nonset-aside but- 
ter which may be delivered to gov- 
ernment agencies during January 
could be credited against set-aside 
obligations in February and March. 
This is designed to encourage imme- 
diate sales of butter needed by gov- 
ernment agencies, thereby making it 
unnecessary to establish a set-aside 
quota during the last half of Jan- 
uary. 

Civilian supplies of butter will be 
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BOWMAN'S 


UPC 


\ AT LEAST 98.75% PURE NONFAT / 
DRY MILK SOLIDS /i 


RECONDITIONED WITH 
‘NOT MORE THAN 1.25% /J 


Specially Thealed 
CEREAL FLOUR / 








MEETING 
THE HIGHEST 
STANDARDS OF 
PURITY AND 

QUALITY 


Theres Plentu of 


BOWMAN UPC MILK FOR BAKERS USE 


Yes, there’s now plenty of Bowman UPC (nonfat dry milk solids) to 
meet bakers needs. And as always, it is PRECONDITIONED by the exclusive 
Bowman UPC process, for fermentation control and uniform baking results. 

Some bakers were so fortunate even in time of war as to have most 
or all of their milk requirements supplied by Bowman Dairy Company. 
Now they are happy to know there’s plenty of Bowman UPC to supply 
all their increased needs for finer quality breads and other baked goods. 

You are anxious to use more good milk solids again in your bread, 
so you'll welcome this good news. Write or wire today and arrange 
for the Bowman service representative to call. He will be glad to tell 
you about the special advantages of PRECONDITIONING and UNIFORMITY 
conTroL that Bowman UPC gives your baking. He’s an expert in help- 
ing you produce a wonderful loaf of richer, softer, more flavorful bread 


with Bowman UPC milk. 
















yw) 
Bud Coumiun 


There’s plenty of BOWMAN UPC milk now to go ’round. 





BOWMAN DAIRY CO. 


TUM Lee 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


reduced during February and March, 
officials indicated, and added that 
with war requirements continuing to 
increase there was little hope of im- 
provement in the butter situation 
for civilian consumption. 

The butter set-aside program dur- 
ing 1945 will be operated in a man- 
ner similar to that of last year, the 
War Food Administration stated, 
with the set-aside quotas adjusted 
each month in accordance with sea- 
sonal changes in production. This 
plan of operating the set-aside pro- 
gram is designed for the purpose of 
providing relatively even monthly 
supplies of butter for civilian use. 
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You can use 6%—or even more if you want—in 


your bread, so you’d better pass the good news along. 
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Food Industry 
Progress 
By Paul S. Willis 


President, Grocery Manufacturers 
of America 








We hear a great deal about the 
wonderful things we will see in the 
grocery store when the war ends 
We have heard about the new and 
beautiful stores, the whole thing has 
been built up to a picture of wond 
land. 

The people who expect a sudden 
and amazing transformation of the 
grocery store of tomorrow are, in 
my opinion, due for a letdown. The 
food industry will continue to make 
the same steady progress in the years 
ahead as has been the record of thi 
past. But this industry is not as 
dramatic and spectacular as the aut 
mobile, aviation or radio industri 
Yet when one compares today’s gro- 
cery store with the cracker barre} 
store of the recent past, one is tre- 
mendously impressed with the great 
progress which has taken place in so 
relatively a short time. The auto- 
mobile industry has been able to at- 
tract a great deal of public atte 
tion in the past by putting on a show 
once a year to display its new mod- 
els, and one gets the impression that 
the automobile industry is progres 
sive, which it is. Yet, when you 
compare the 1914 automobile wit! 
the present model, the change is not 
any greater than is the comparison 
of a 1914 grocery store with the 
1944 grocery store. Some industries 
move forward by jumps, whereas the 
food industry moves gradually and 
steadily. 

Surely as we move along, we will 
continue to see the same improve- 
ments in the grocery stores. There 
will be the reappearance of standing 
products which disappeared from the 
market during the war, due to short- 
ages of ingredients, containers. The 
appearance of familiar products in 
new dress; the appearance of many 
new products, new gadgets. Out of 
this war experience, the grocers have 
found ways of increasing efficiencies 
economies, and ways of rendering bet- 
ter service. The public will benefit 
by all this. 

Today one out of every five adults 
is employed in the growing, process- 
ing and distribution of food, even in 
wartime. There are nearly 30,000,(00 
men, women and children on some 
6,000,000 farms. There are over 1,- 
000,000 men and women in over 4°,- 
000 food plants. One out of every 
four plants in the United States is 
processing food. More than 1,000,000 
men and women are employed by 
wholesalers and retail grocers. One 
out of every three retail stores is 4 
food outlet. 

This is a great industry. Even in 
the depression of the 1930’s the food 
industry forged ahead. While unem- 
ployment grew and business became 
more and more depressed, the food 
manufacturers continued their ti! 
less work on the development 
new products and better ways 
packing and _ preserving familiar 
products. 

In the face of a falling business 
graph, food manufacturers invested 
millions of dollars in new plants 
which meant an investment in the 
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IT PAYS 
TO LINE UP 
WITH CHASE 





PAPER 
FLOUR 
BAGS 
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Many bag users have discovered that some hard-to-get 
bags can be altered in shape, dimensions or even in the 
bag material itself—with PROFIT to themselves. Per- 
haps a change makes new supplies available quickly — 
perhaps new constructions provide better, stronger bags, or 
perhaps the physical appearance adds new sales stimulus. 

That is getting down to cases—exactly why “‘it pays 
to line up with Chase.” This strong, versatile bag manu- 
facturing concern has helped to open many tight bottle- 
necks because of its experience and its resources. Cus- 
tomers know they can depend on Chase. It seems like 
there is always a way—with Chase know-how. Line up 
with Chase today. Write the nearest Chase office for full 
information. 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE.309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO GS. tik. 


COAST-TO-COAST BAG SERVICE 


BOISE MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
DALLAS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
TOLEDO ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY a ae vat CHAGRIN FALLS, O. 
ALT LAKE CITY HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
DENVER NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS OKLAHOMA CITY WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 


DETROIT CLEVELAND GOSHEN, IND. PORTLAND, ORE. WICHITA, KAN. 
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future of America. While other in- 
dustries were shaken to their founda- 
tions, the food industry remained 
strong and progressive. 

Because management in this in- 
dustry was so far-sighted during the 
grim years of depression, we were 
ready when war came. Food manu- 
facturers’ plants and equipment were 
in tip-top shape. When other essen- 


tial war industries were competing 
with one another for building ma- 
terials, machinery and equipment for 
new plants, this industry was already 
in high gear. 
the goods. 
Just as the food industry was pre- 


We were delivering 





FUME-O-DEATH 
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pared for war, so it will be the first 
great major industry to fully return 
to peacetime production require- 
ments, because this industry’s recon- 
version problems will be relatively 
simple and swiftly solved. 

The people of this country, and 
even some people within the food 
industry, do not realize how much 
the industry contributes to the eco- 
nomic strength and stability of the 
nation; and how much it contributes 
to the health and welfare of the na- 
tion, by virtue of the fact that pure, 
nutritious, appealing and appetizing 
food has been put on a mass produc- 
tion basis by the industry. 


E. J. SCHMIDT RE-ELECTED 
BY ST. LOUIS ASSOCIATION 


St. Louis, Mo.—E. J. Schmidt was 
re-elected president of the St. Louis 
Master Bakers Protective and Be- 
nevolent Association at the January 
meeting at the St. Louis House. First 
vice president chosen was Al Hauser 
and second vice president Alex Katz- 
ler. Other officers elected were Ed 
Knaus, treasurer; C. W. Koch, finan- 
cial secretary; Otto Binder, recording 
secretary; Christ Kaufmann,  ser- 
geant-at-arms. Joseph Machatschek, 
Walter Schuchardt and Charles Obert 
were named trustees. 





SPECIAL VAPORIZING CONCENTRATED INSECTICIDE 


Sprayed with our 


ELECTRIC SPRAY MACHINE 
Means SURE DEATH (0 


WEEVIL 
ROACHES 


WATER BUGS 


FLIES 


MOTHS 


BED BUGS 


Now in use 


Ww Ww Ww 


MOSQUITOES 


SPIDERS, Etc. 


BY LEADING FLOUR MILLS, BAKERS, DAIRIES, 
ETC., THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


WE HAVE A DISTRIBUTOR 


IN YOUR TERRITORY 


SEND US THE COUPON FOR FREE DEMONSTRATION 
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The association voted to voice its 
support of War Food Order No. 1 to 
state representatives in Washington 

A representative of the Office of 
Price Administration described the 
new rationed allotments and recent 
OPA rulings. 

Silent tribute was paid to two de- 
ceased members: Philip Noll and Rob- 
ert Schuchardt. 

Mr. Hauser reported on the suc- 


cessful war bond drive and at his 
suggestion a resolution was passed 


that subscription for war bonds bi 
made available at every meeting. 

Plans were discussed for the Mile 
O-Dimes campaign to fight infantil 
paralysis. It was decided that cake 
be used in which customers will im 
plant dime donations with the icing 
Mr. Schmidt conceived a new ide 
whereby a bread man containing 
milk bottle to receive the dimes i 
used to stimulate donations. A pic 
ture of this stunt appeared in th 
St. Louis Globe Democrat. 

William Hoer, chairman of th 
banquet committee, announced fina 
arrangements for the annual banquet 
at the De Soto Hotel Feb. 3, when 
the installations of the officers took 
place. The Master Bakers Singing 
Society, the Master Bakers Ladies 
Society and Allied Tradesmen wer 
invited. ‘ 

Mr. Hirschfeld spoke in favor ol 
the new Missouri State Constitution 
Letters from servicemen were read 
acknowledging Christmas gifts. 





——BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BREWERY PLANS RESEARCH 
ON FOOD FROM BY-PRODUCT 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Plans by tl 
Brewing Corp. of America for exten 
sive research looking toward the d 
velopment of new _ food _ product 
around the nutritional values of spent 
brewers’ yeast have been made public 
by President James A. Bohanno 
with the announcement that the cor 
poration was prepared to spend $250 
000 for this purpose in 1945. 

The program will be carried on 
through Carling’s, Inc., a whol! 
owned subsidiary of Brewing Corp 
under the guidance of Charles 
Otis, former president of the Willia 
Edwards Co., Cleveland wholesa 
grocer, who has been named vi 
president of Carling’s, Inc. 

“We are prepared to spend $250,000 
for the development of food products 
and food extenders in which the hish 
protein contents and _ vitamins 
spent brewers’ yeast can be used 
advantage,”’ Mr. Bohannon explain 
“It’s not so long ago that we were 
paying farmers to come and hiul 
the stuff away for use in feeding thcir 
livestock. Today, with the shortage 
of feed, they fight for the privilege 
of buying it. 

“We are establishing a special Car- 
ling’s food products division under 
the counsel of Mr. Otis which will 
have as its sole purpose the develop- 
ment of new foods of high nutritional 
value.” 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





PACKAGING GROUP NAMES 
ADVERTISING COUNSELLOE 
New York, N. Y.—E. M. Rick 
chairman of the public relations co! 
mittee of the Flexible Packaging | 
stitute, New York, has announced t 
appointment of Wildrick & Mill 
New York, as its advertising cou 
sellors. The Flexible Packaging I: 
stitute is a group of manufacture! 
co-operating with the government on 
the packaging of war supplies in spe 
cially made-to-order containers of pa- 
pers and films, treated and untreated 


Sf. 
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The fortitude of King Polar Bear 


is a baker's powerful asset. 


In war or peace—it handles pro- 
duction problems successfully 
where a weaker flour would fail; 


It places a baker in a strong 
sales position with bread that 
has no peer. 














ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS 





Ralph C. Sowden 
President 


RA MILLING COMPANY 
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Price Control in the Baking Industry 


By Walter Dietz, 


Chief of the Bakery Section, Food Price Division, Cereals, Feeds and 
Agricultural Chemicals Branch, Office of Price Administration 


ness during the last war and 

the period immediately fol- 
lowing will wonder why price con- 
trol is a worthwhile goal during the 
present world conflict. Let me recall 
to your minds what happened to the 
baking industry between 1914-1922: 

The price of bread increased from 
5.6c lb in 1913 to 11.5¢c in 1920, an 
increase of 105% in seven years. 
During that same _ period, wheat 
reached a point 256% above the 1913 
level. There was little stabilization 
during that period and bakers were 
constantly being forced to increase 
their prices to cover higher ingredi- 
ent and labor costs. The increases 
in price were offset by higher costs 
so that there was little net gain to 
the industry. 

And then the deflationary period 
began after 1920. Costs fell off and 
the price of bread followed this trend. 
It was necessary for the industry 
to face the inevitable adjustment pe- 
riod of hardships accompanying the 
stabilizing of bread prices at a level 
considerably below that of 1919 and 
1920. 

The experiences of the baking in- 
dustry along with those of other 
American industries furnish a part 
of the background which gave rise 
to price control legislation in this 
war. Even before Pearl Harbor it 
was obvious that prices must be con- 
trolled in order to keep inflation 
from engulfing the economic organ- 
ization of this country. There are 
undoubtedly groups in this country 
who could profit by a period of in- 
flation but these groups are small in 
comparison to the total community. 
I don’t need to enumerate the dif- 
ferent segments of our population 
and of our industry which would be 
hurt by a period of rapidly increas- 
ing prices and I do not need to recite 
to you the effects of such a rise in 
prices on the coming generation who 
would have to pay for excessive war 
costs due to inflation. 

It became clear early in the war 
period that inflation could be con- 
trolled effectively only by the sta- 
bilization of all segments of the eco- 
nomic organization. We could not 
expect to hold prices of finished 
products if wage rates were allowed 
to be greatly increased or if farm 
prices were allowed to go to the 
levels reached in World War 1. Only 
by controlling each factor which af- 
fects the cost of a finished consum- 
er product could effective control be 
established. We have often heard 
the expression, “Well, the consum- 
er won’t notice an increase of a 
cent or two on this product. He 
can well absorb such an increase.” 
Such a type of reasoning as this does 
not furnish very good price con- 
trol. It is amazing to know on how 
many items consumers do not ‘feel 
an increase of a cent or two.” In- 
flation comes by ic increases here 
and 2c increases there and then a 
point is reached where wage rates 
must be increased to meet higher 
costs of living, and the wage rates 
in turn increase the costs of produc- 
tion and higher consumer prices re- 
sult in greater costs to the farmer, 
which bring forth the need for high- 
er farm prices. 

The primary interest of OPA is to 
hold the present price level and to 


N OBODY who operated a busi- 


hold to it as closely as it is possible. 
This has been the policy of OPA 
since its beginning. It has attempt- 
ed to hold any price increases to the 
minimum amounts necessary to be 
consistent with the war effort and 
to accord fair and equitable treat- 
ment. 


I think you will agree we have 
done a pretty good job in holding 
prices. When I say “we,” I mean 
all of us—producers, distributors, la- 
borers, farmers, and consumers, as 
well as those of us in government 
directly concerned with price control. 
Since Sept., 1939, the cost of living 
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has advanced by approximately 25:; 
and only a very small percentage in 
the last 19 months. But in the last 
war the cost of living increased hy 
much more than that. Bear in mind 
the fact that the proportion of our 
total production which is devoted io 
war activity is far higher now than 
it was between 1914-1918.  Short- 
ages of consumers’ goods relative 
to income are much more acute tod 
which means that there are mor 
purchasing dollars that could com- 
pete to buy a dollar’s worth of goocs 
today. This builds up terrific pres- 
sures on our price ceilings. Most 
sellers know that if they could raise 


> < 





It’s the Biggest 
Youve Ever 


MAKE THE MOST OF IT! Ever stop to think of 
the tremendous sampling job you’re doing today— 
and what it can mean to you after the war? 


It’s worth thinking about. Many women who 
formerly did their own baking are now trying yours 
for the first time. And they’re forming their opin- 
ions of your shop on what you're selling now—not 


on what you used to sell. 


When the war is over will these new customers 
go back to home baking? Or will they be so “‘sold” 
on your quality, service and convenience that they’ll 
join your list of “regulars” for good? 


WHICH WAY? The way they turn is up to you. It 
will depend upon your ability to maintain your 
quality and service at the highest level possible 
despite current restrictions and difficulties. Make 
the most of your opportunity. Make as much as you 
can—as often as you can. But above all make every- 
thing as good as you can! 


Grocer limb 


MAKERS OF PRIMEX, SWEETEX, FLAKEWHITE & PURITAN Oil 
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their prices, they would not notice 
any lessening of the demand for 
their products. 

We have been able to control prices 
with these results because of a grow- 
ing understanding on the part of 
industry that the denial of small 
increases to particular groups is in 
the interest of the war effort and 
the future economy of this country. 


Position of Bread 


Bread is a very important factor 
n the whole program of price stabil- 
vation. Of course, we bakers have 
nown for a long time that bread is 
pretty important item to the Amer- 
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ican consumer. But I don’t think 
we ever realized just how important 
bread was in the American economy. 
To millions of low income families 
and families dependent upon fixed 
incomes, bread has been a very im- 
portant food. These groups suffer 
most when there is an appreciable 
increase in the price level because 
their incomes are less responsive to 
such changes. It is interesting to 
speculate that bread gains in im- 
portance to these groups as the price 
level increases because they find that 
they can adjust to higher prices by 
switching their uses from more lux- 


urious items to essential items such 
as bread. 

The importance of bread to con- 
sumers is reported in a more exact 
way—its weight in the cost of living 
index prepared by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. This index is calcu- 
lated to represent the comparative 
cost of living of low income groups. 
The importance of each of the fac- 
tors—that is expenditure by the fam- 
ily—is based on exhaustive studies 
of typical family purchases. 

Bread represents approximately 
6.4% in the total food purchases of 
the average low income family. 
Therefore the price of bread has a 
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weight of approximately 6.4% in the 
food index. Since food purchases 
represent 41% of the total cost of 
living, bread represents 2.6% of the 
total cost of living. For example, a 
10% increase in the average price 
of bread across the country would 
result in an increase of nearly three 
tenths of a per cent in the total cost 
of living. By the same token, the 
total of all bakery products in the 
index represent 9.8% of the total 
food purchases and 4% of the total 
cost of living. If all bakery prod- 
ucts increased by 25%, it would in- 
crease the cost of living by a full 
per cent. 

Let’s put it another way. The 
average price of white bread is 8.9c 
Ib. A 1c lb increase across the coun- _ 
try represents a 12% increase in 
price and if all bakery products 
should increase at this rate, it would 
raise the cost of living index by one 
half of 1%. 

Such a change gains significance 
when it is compared to the increases 
in the cost of living index increases 
up to the spring of 1943. At that 
time, the cost of living index was 
increasing at the rate of from one 
half to 1% per month, and this in- 
crease in that period was considered 
inflationary. In other words, a 12% 
increase in the price of bakery prod- 
ucts would bring back a resumption 
of the trend which was stopped in 
the spring of 1943. The control of 
bread and other bakery prices is es- 
sential to any stabilization program. 
Any general increases in bakery 
prices will lead to demands for oth- 
er price increases and wage _ in- 
creases. 

You may interpret what I have 
just been saying as indicating that 
OPA is being very rigid with the 
baking industry. It is. But to in- 
terpret this to mean that we are 
subjecting your industry, or should 
I say our industry, to a more strict 
control of prices than we are to 
many other industries because of the 
importance of the baking industry 
in the stabilization program would 
be entirely false. We are not being 
arbitrary in our orders affecting the 
baking industry. 


The General Rule 


The Emergency Price Control Act, 
as amended, stipulates in very clear 
terms that any maximum prices es- 
tablished by the OPA must be gen- 
erally fair and equitable. This is 
your protection against suffering un- 
usual or severe hardships. 

Now how do we interpret the re- 
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quirement that maximum prices must 
be both “generally fair and equita- 
ble?” I don’t know of any better 
statement of OPA’s interpretations 
of this provision in the Act of Con- 
gress than the statements made by 
Mr. James F.. Brownlee, OPA Deputy 
Administrator for Price, before the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee on April 14, 1944. For a full 
statement on this point I suggest 
that you secure a copy of the hearing 
and read Mr. Brownlee’s testimony. 
However, I would like to go over 
some of the main points in Mr. 
Brownlee’s testimony with you to- 
day because it will give you a better 
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understanding of how OPA oper- 
ates and how OPA looks at requests 
for price increases. 

I don’t know how you people would 
interpret this phrase “generally fair 
and equitable” in the price control 
act, but I think that sooner or later 
you would come to the conclusion 
that the final test in fairness and 
equity in prices for the seller is to 
be found in his earnings. What oth- 
er tests could be used? In these 
days when competition has lost much 
of its power in controlling prices, 
we have little else to go on except 
an industry’s historical earning pow- 
er. We know that over a period of 





years competition controlled prices 
and that these price reflected to the 
sellers what they could expect in 
earnings from that type of business. 
Now, when competition is reduced 
in importance we turn to these earn- 
ings as a gauge of the fairness and 
equity of prices established under 
price control. 

We in OPA have interpreted ‘“gen- 
erally fair and equitable” to mean 
that the maximum price on any item 
must be high enough to return to 
the producers or sellers a rate of 
earnings on investment equal to that 
of a representative peacetime pe- 
riod. This period is 1936-1939, the 
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same period as was used as a base 
period in the excess profits tax law. 
That is, when the prices established 
by OPA no longer return to the in- 
dustry a rate of earnings on invest- 
ment equal to that of the period 
1936-1939 the prices are not consid- 
ered to be “generally fair and equit- 
able” and therefore are not in ac- 
cordance with the Act of Congress, 

This interpretation applies very 
clearly to industry’s producing only 
one product but when it is applied 
to industries with more than one 
product, a second criterion is also 
used. This is that the price on each 
product must cover out-of-pocket 
costs of all producers except the mar- 
ginal high cost fringe, even though 
their current earnings equal or even 
offset their base period earnings, 
These two standards known as the 
earnings standard and the product 
standard are the basis for OPA’s 
consideration of any request on the 
part of an industry for higher prices. 
I might say, parenthetically, that this 
interpretation of the Act of Con- 
gress is supported in several cases 
decided upon in the U. S. Emergen- 
cy Court of Appeal. The courts have 
ruled in several cases that the stand- 
ards developed by OPA to carry out 
the Act of Congress are due to re- 
sult in “generally fair and equit- 
able” prices under the meaning of 
the Act of Congress. 

I have previously described these 
standards to you so that you will 
better understand the method by 
which OPA had held prices and has 
made it possible for industry to con- 
tinue operation with a minimum 
amount of hardship during this war 
period. 

Not to Individuals 

I would like to advise you that 
these standards, when used to test 
the general fairness and equity of 
prices in one of our regulations, do 
not apply to the individual seller or 
producer. You realize as well as we 
do that an _ individual company’s 
earnings may vary greatly from year 
to year even though the total earn- 
ings of the industry remain relative- 
ly static. Especially, it is true of the 
baking industry. The years 1936- 
1939 showed no great fluctuations 
in over-all earnings but individual 
companies had some very good years 
and some very poor years during this 
period. 

I mention this because the opin- 
ion is sometimes expressed that OPA 
must not continue a price which 
causes an individual company to lose 


money. Of course the consumer with 
equal logic could say that OPA 
should reduce an individual com- 


pany’s price when it resulted in high- 
er earnings for that particular com- 
pany. Neither of these is correct. 
There has never been a period when 
all companies have shown profits. We 
are concerned with this complete or 
total picture of the profits of the in- 
dustry and not the profits of an in- 
dividual company. To have individ- 
ual methods of determining prices 
for each seller so that he would have 
the same rate of return on invest- 
ment as he did during peacetime 
would be an insurmountable task for 
OPA. There are some 30,000 bak- 
ers in this country and we would 
have to determine a price or met! od 
of calculating a price for each indl- 
vidual baker after we had caretuily 
analyzed his base period position. 
I don’t think I need to enlarge on 
the difficulties any further. 

We have seen little evidence to 1n- 
dicate that the prices of bakery 
products are no longer generally fair 
and equitable. We realize that there 
are individual companies who have 
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Milled at the Capital of the 
Nation’s Greatest Wheat 
Growing and Flour 
Milling State. 





The broad foundations for successful 
postwar business are being laid today. 


For bakers they are being laid by 
those who bake the kind of bread 
Page’s Flour permits . .. bread that 
housewives remember. 


. i - = ; Z senile , 
Consider the lasting advantages of Quality: 


The THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


DAVID G. PAGE, President 
MILTON P. FULLER, Vice-President 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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shown reduced earnings during the 
past few months. However, it must 
be remembered that in prewar times, 
individual company earnings fluctu- 
ated considerably from year to year 
and OPA does not claim that the 
earnings of each and every company 
of an industry must be maintained at 
its prewar level. Such an individual 
treatment would present tasks impos- 
sible of completion. I call to your 
attention again that the Emergency 
Price Control Act uses the phrase, 
“generally fair and equitable” and 
makes no reference to the individu- 
al companies. 

The Revised Maximum Price Reg- 
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ulation 319 which covers cakes, pies 
and other sweet products has prob- 
ably done more than anything else 
to maintain earnings in the bakery 
industry. We realize that probably a 
greater proportion of your earnings 
now come from these products than 
was customary during the prewar 
years. Of course, a large factor in 
making sweet products more profit- 
able now than during the prewar 
period is due to increased output. 
Today, with higher payrolls comes 
greater factory employment and with 
a large increase in the employment 
of women, the demand for sweet 
products has risen far above pre- 








war levels. You have been able to 
sell more products today which has 
tended to reduce your indirect costs 
and has made the historical rela- 
tionships between direct cost and 
price out of line with the current 
need. 
Importance of WFO-1 


We in OPA have recognized for 
two years the importance of War 
Food Order No. 1 in helping us to 
maintain bread prices at their March 
1942 level. We are primarily inter- 
ested in that order because it has 
eliminated many costly practices, 
some of which might have been justi- 
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‘Bakers!... Here’s how you can do 
more for Red Cross without cost! 


Here’s how you can do a better job for the great cause of the Red 
Cross .. . enhance the prestige of your organization and the baking 
industry. Send for this free material right away...and make use of it: 
Series of 12 stirring 5-minute radio plays about Red Cross girls in 
action (on disks) . .. 32-page booklets on same theme . . . big col- 
ored wagon posters . . . newspaper mats; etc. Material (prepared 
and being distributed by D.C.A. as a public service) is for the use 
of every baker in America. FREE. 
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fiable in peacetime but which are 
now out of line with the all-out 
war effort. There is no denying the 
fact that the elimination of prac- 
tices such as consignment selling, 
the furnishing of equipment and ex- 
cessive deliveries had reduced your 
costs and made it possible for you 
to continue to sell bread at the 
March, 1942, level. 

In view of the law under which 
we operate and in view of the cur- 
rent position of the baking indus- 
try, we do not anticipate any gen- 
eral increase in the level of prices 
on bakery products in the foresce- 
able future. We are wholehearted- 
ly behind the WFO-1 because, as I 
have said, it is an important fac. 
tor in the industry’s ability to hold 
the line on bread. 

We earnestly hope, too, that we 
avoid the postwar inflationary period 
such as we experienced after 19/8, 
The price of bread in the two years 
following the Armistice increased 
17%. The OPA is, therefore, not 
clined to give favorable considera- 
tion to applications for relief based 
on increased costs that might arise 
through repeal of WFO-1. 


Cake Order Revision 


The project that we are now work- 
ing on, which has the widest sig- 
nificance for you bakers-in Penn- 
sylvania, is the revision of RMPR 
319. You have been operating un- 
der this regulation for almost two 
years and I think, in the main, you 
have found it a workable regulation. 
However, we in OPA find that our 
job is never finished on a regulation 
because there are always changes 
coming from the industry and we 
are always finding points that we 
had thought were clear but which 
sooner or later give rise to question. 

For some months now, we have 
been working on this revision of 
RMPR 319 to incorporate changes 
which have been suggested to us by 
members of the industry and by our 
field offices in OPA. We hope that 
these new changes will clarify the 
points of ambiguity and conflict in 
the regulation. 

We are also re-writing many parts 
of the regulation to put it into sim- 
pler language so that the individual 
baker can more readily understand 
its provisions and more easily com- 
ply with them. 

Several new sections will be added 
to the regulation to help both the 
industry and OPA with compliance. 
Such changes will include customary 
requirements of all government agen- 
cies for record keeping and report- 
ing and certain posting requirements 
for retail bakers. 

At this time, I do not believe that 
we will need to change the basic 
pricing provision of the regulation 
except to clarify certain points that 
have caused confusion among. )ak- 
ers. I cannot state when this re- 
vised regulation will be issued be- 
cause it takes considerable time to 
get diverse points of view on vari- 
ous points assimilated and the regu- 
lation re-written to take care of such 
points. 


¥ 6Y 


From an address before the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Association, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Jan. 14-16, 1945. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 








H. H. WALTHER PRESIDENT OI! 
PITTSBURGH COURTESY CLUB 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Bakers Cou! 

tesy Club of Pittsburgh has elected 

H. H. Walther, Lawrenceburg Roll 

er Mills, as president; Sam Moyer, 


Pittsburgh Wax Paper Co., and S. D. 
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Two things you as a baker. want 


most: More loaves; better bread. 


) Until you have had the rich ex- 
perience of baking HAVASAK 
flour, you may not have found 

out how many more pounds and ) 
how much better bread you can 
sitet get. HAVASAK is scientifically 


milled for those two results. 












Try HAVASAK You'll 
like it for its economy and 






fine quality results. 















SECURITY miutinc COMPANY. INC. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
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McKinley, Hardesty & Stineman, vice 
presidents. 

Directors chosen were: Geo. Olsen, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co; R. 
N. Brannon, Procter & Gamble; E. E. 
Hendershaw, Ward’s Milk; E. J. Ber- 
mel, Eagle Roller Mill Co; H. C. 
Woeckner, Menasha Products Co. 

E. Willard Moore, Tom M. Royal 
& Son, was elected secretary-treas- 
urer. To the advisory committee 
were named: D. F. Langdon, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc.; R. T. Hamble- 
ton, General Mills, Inc., and J. J. 
Mussman, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co. 

Guest speakers were S. P. Stall- 
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“Passing the Buck”’ 


By Edward Ritter 


worth, Ertl Baking Co., Karl Baur, 
Liberty Baking Co., and H. W. Braun, 
Braun Baking Co., all of whom spoke 
on the help the organization gave to 
the baking industry. 

The Courtesy Club opened the 
Pennsylvania state bakers conven- 
tion with a “President’s Reception,” 
Jan. 14, at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








A smart girl in a crowded bus 
took advantage of a moment of quiet- 
ness to say to her companion in a 
loud voice: “I wish that good looking 
man would give me his seat.” Five 
homely men stood up. 


there is considerable inharmony 

among officials and employees, 
there is a great deal of “passing the 
buck.” This popular American slang 
phrase has a very well established 
meaning. It means that some people 
are always ready to disclaim re- 
sponsibility for an act which has dis- 
astrous or unprofitable results, even 


I N some business institutions where 
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Dry-Pack Locker Bag, 
product of Benj. C. 
Betner Co. Lined with 
Riegel’s Laminated 
Wet Strength Glassine. 
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package failure. 














ANEW QUALITY CAN NOW 
BE ADDED TO GLASSINE 


Any glassine or greaseproof packaging paper (plain, 
rd waxed, lacquered or laminated) can now be produced 
with the added quality of WET STRENGTH. This is 
done in the process of paper manufacture and provides 
a substantial saving in comparison with other wet- 
strength materials. This accomplishment makes the 
use of glassine and greaseproof available to a whole 
new field where the possibility of condensation, or the 
presence of water in a product, might otherwise cause 


Riegel’s Wet-Strength Papers have already proven 
their worth in special wartime usage. In addition, a 
limited tonnage can now be offered for permissible 
civilian use. Send for samples and our technical bulletin 
on this new Riegel development. 


PAPER CORPORATION 
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though such responsibility 8 theirs, 

If you will look into the business 
records of such firms where there js 
a lot of “passing the buck,” you will] 
often find the firm making little or 
no money. For the passing the buck 
policy almost always leads to inef- 
ficiency. 

Small and large firms alike some- 
times fall victim to this policy. It 
can be just as disastrous as a poor 
collection policy, or an inadequate 
machinery replacement program, etc. 
The problem, however, can be soived 
if the business head takes firm con- 
trol. Bakers who have “passing the 
buck” trouble will do well to solve 
the problem quickly. 

Some of the reasons why people 
pass the buck on problems are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Few people like to admit their 
mistakes, especially those which 
cause then a lot of publicity. 

2. Many people pass the buck be- 
cause they were not aware that cer- 
tain responsibilities were theirs. 

3. Some people do not like to be 
criticized by the boss and-so try to 
pass on the responsibility for a disas- 
trous act to someone else. 

The baker who wishes to solve the 
passing of the buck problem in his 
establishment can do so by following 
the listed rules: 

1. Delegate duties to each em- 
ployee. The man who knows what 
he is expected to do in his job and 
just how far his authority extends, 
will usually have a clear understand- 
ing of his work and will try to master 
it at all times. On the other hand if 
he doesn’t know the extent of his 
jurisdiction, then this may tend to 
make him nervous, an_ inefficient 
worker and a poor manager in case 
of sudden responsibility. He will tend 
to depend on someone to solve the 
problems and accept the responsibil- 
ity about which he is in doubt. The 
other chap will probably have the 
same attitude about his work and so 
disastrous results can occur. 

2. Quiz the employee from time to 
time about his duties to see if he un- 
derstands them clearly. Work with 
him to the extent of making him 
efficient. He will appreciate this in- 
terest on your part and will show his 
appreciation by turning out better 
work. No baker really knows how 
well his employees have absorbed his 
instructions to them until he takes 
the time to quiz them. Frequently 
such quizzing will bring to light some 
problem that can be solved. If the 
baker approaches this quizzing pro- 
gram properly, the employees will 
not resent it. Say that you are quiz- 
zing everyone in your employ on their 
duties so that you are sure all will 
have a chance to do their best. 

3. Teach all employees the impor- 
tance of organization harmony and 
co-operation. Every employee should 
be taught that one of his duties is to 
help the other employee if his help 
is asked. Teach them that through 
co-operation a baker and his em- 
ployees can progress much faster 
than if each man does his own duties 
and those alone. Teamwork is « 
sential in business to make pro!!! 
and reduce overhead. If you Cai 
create this feeling of mutual respec’ 
and co-operation among your en 
ployees you will not have much pass 
ing the buck trouble. 

In addition to having a definite pol 
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icy among his employees on passing 
the buck, the baker should also have 
one which prevents passing the buck 
to the customer. 

During times of war it is easy to 
pass the buck to someone else for 
high prices, for poor service, for lack 
of help, for poor merchandise. And 
vet the wise baker will not dwell too 
jong on these problems. No matter 
what type of business cycle he is in, 
the alert merchant knows that the 
optimistic do-the-best-we-can attitude 
is the one which pays best in the 
run, for it attracts more custom- 


long 
ers 
If a customer complains that he 
did not get value received for some 
product purchased from you, do not 
pass the buck. Do not imply that he 
did not use the product correctly. 
This sort of passing the buck will 
only arouse his enmity still more. 
lo anyone who is tempted to pass 
the buck, remember that the practice 
invariably arouses hostility, enmity, 
Often you need not name some- 
to cast suspicion on them when 
you pass the buck, but the harm is 
done. If the responsibility is yours, 
idmit it, correct it and resolve not 
to let it happen again. In business 
the quicker an error is corrected, 
quicker the profit trend can be 
resumed. If an error is covered up, 
it begins to fester and breaks out 
again with still more damage. 
Business men and employees who 
have full knowledge of their jobs do 
to buck passing tactics. 
is the an- 


I 

not resort 

Therefore, job education 
er to the problem. 





——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Honey Above Quota 
Available for New 
Bakery Products 


Chicago, Ill—Bakers may apply to 
the War Food Administration for an 
extra quota of honey to use in new 
bakery products “in which honey will 
used primarily in place of 
sugar,” the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America points out. The policy 
of the administration is to encourage 
new uses of honey which are likely 
to continue after the war, as distin- 
guished from temporary use of honey 
purely as a sugar substitute, ARBA 
Savs 

For example, WFA will give con- 
sideration to an extra quota if you 
wish to make a new roll formula con- 
taining sufficient honey so that you 
would sell it as “honey rolls.” 

War Food Order 47 prohibits bak- 
ers and others from using, in any 
calendar quarter, more than 600 Ibs 
of honey or more than 120% of the 
amount used in the same quarter of 


not be 


1941, whichever is greater. 
But if you intend to use it in new 
products featuring honey you can se- 


cure permission to use additional 
honey in excess of that maximum by 
filing “Form FDO 47-1,” obtainable 
from the War Food Administration. 

If the new product or formula is a 
bread that would contain more than 
6% fermentable carbohydrate solids 
including those of the honey (for ex- 
imple, a honey dark bread), the bak- 
r should also apply to WFA for a 
permit giving exemption from the 
6% maximum on bread in War Food 
Order 1, mentioning that an extra 
1oney quota is being requested for it 
inder War Food Order 47. 
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ABA Urges Bakers 
to Ask Locally 
Needed Designation 


Chicago, Ill—Warning bakers that 
the labor situation is getting more 
difficult, the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation is urging members with plants 
in labor shortage areas to request a 
“locally needed” designation for their 
distribution employees. It is urgent 


that requests be made now, the asso- 


ciation states, and analyzes the sit- 
uation as follows: 

“Employment problems are increas- 
ing; the draft program is_ being 
stepped up; the United States Em- 
ployment Service is becoming more 
strict about its referral of workers 
to industry, even to direct war work, 
all of which means more headaches 
for the baker. 

“If a ‘locally needed’ designation 
is granted by the War Manpower 
Commission for distribution employ- 
ees in your area, it will mean that the 
USES may refer workers to you for 
jobs in your distribution services. The 
employment problem is getting in- 
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creasingly worse; therefore, we urge 
you to review your hiring problems 
now and act accordingly. 
“Employment ceilings have been es- 
tablished in many areas, and it is pos- 
sible under the present pressure for 
employees to fill direct war job de- 
mands that some local USES offices 
may attempt to cut the employment 
ceilings of bakers in their area. If 
you are notified of such a cut in em- 
ployment ceilings, you should imme- 
diately appeal in writing, sending 
your appeal to the office that notified 
you of the reduction in your em- 
ployment ceiling. Then be sure to 
send a copy of your appeal to ABA’s 

























BREAD EATING 


@ Three requirements of man are food, 


shelter and clothing. 


Protection to the body is not the only 
basis for selecting clothing. Its texture, 
color, style and fit give the wearer added 


enjoyment. 


Protection from the elements is not the 
only factor in selecting shelter. Its loca- 
tion, type, convenience, appearance and 
comfort, all yield added satisfaction. 






















Bakery products, particularly bread, can 


be made more tasty, more flavorful, more 


solids. 


Nutrition is not the only reason for choos- 


ing particular foods, Taste, flavor, appe- 
tizing appearance and attractive service 


give added pleasure. 


milk solids. 


appetizing in appearance and more satis- 


fying by making them with nonfat milk 


Six per cent nonfat dry milk solids in 
bread provides not only vital nutrition, 
including essential vitamins, minerals and 


proteins, but also added appetite appeal. 


Give your customers the pleasure of eat- 


ing nutritious bread made with nonfat 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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Washington office so that a follow up 
on your case may be made there. 

“Processing of food, bread and oth- 
er bakery products, is listed as es- 
sential by WMC. This definition in- 
cludes all bakery products.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CAKE FORMULA BALANCE 
DISCUSSED AT PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh, Pa.— Material short- 
ages have led many bakers into er- 
rors of cake formula balance, get- 
ting sugar and shortening ratios out 
of proper proportion with flour, Claud 
W. Lantz, of the research bakery 
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staff of Swift & Co., Chicago, told 
the January meeting of the Greater 
Pittsburgh Production Men’s Club at 
its January meeting. 

Flour, sugar, eggs and shortening 
in proper proportions give better 
tasting and better eating cake with- 
out more even texture, Mr. Lantz 
pointed out. When these ingredients 
are out of balance, inferior cake is 
the result. Mr. Lantz also stressed 
the fact that “it is not the lack of 
ingredients in wartime that causes 
inferior baked goods but the lack of 
cake formula balance that produces 
cakes that the public will not remem- 
ber kindly after war days are over.” 


Paul Shannon of the Nulomoline 
Co., gave a talk on how to cool 
icings. 

President-E. L. Anderson, A&P 
district production manager, presid- 
ed. Mr. Anderson headed the ex- 
ecutive committee which composed 
the final constitution and by laws 
which the organization adopted. Vice 
presidents are August Braun, Key- 
stone Bakeries, and Phillip Wohl- 
farth, Wohlfarth Bakery. Treasurer 
is Paul Eberly, Anheuser-Busch, and 
secretary, L. A. Allsen, Swift & Co. 

This new organization is rapidly 
taking its place as an important part 
of the baking and allied trades. 








STANDS FOR WINTHROP 


producer of the first—the original bread-enrichment tablet 





“B-E-T-5"* 


is the name of the /first—the 
original bread-enrichment tablet. 
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ODT Offices 





The following list shows the loca- 
tion of district and field offices of 
the Office of Defense Transportation, 
together with the name of the man- 
ager in charge. Field offices are des- 
ignated by the symbol (FO): 

Montgomery, Ala., 1216 Bell Bldg., 
I. R. Harnisch. 

Los Angeles, Cal., 207 Western 
Pacific Bldg., Marshall E. Nareman. 

San Diego, Cal., 234 N. Central 
Ave., Willard Barr. 

Denver, Colo., 310 Midland Savings : 
Bldg., William E. Clark. F 

Atlanta, Ga., 294% Peachtree St. 
N. E., J. R. Williams. 

Savannah, Ga., 4 W. Bay St., Clark 
T. Lyndon. 

Springfield, Il., 301 W. Adams St., 
Earl T. Amrine. 

Sioux City, Iowa, 4th Floor, War- 
nack Bldg., Frank R. Wampler. 

Topeka, Kansas, (FO), 214 W. 6th 
St., C. F. Hendricks. 

Baltimore, Md., 500 Liberty Bldg, 
William F. Knell. 

Escanaba, Mich., 3rd Floor, First 
Nat. Bank Bldg., A. G. Weppler. 

Cadillac, Mich., (FO), 115 S. Mitch- 
ell Ave., Harold L. Frier. 

St. Louis, Mo., 818 Olive St., A. D. 
Mason. 

North Platte, Neb., 601 Jeffers Si., 
Matthew Brossard. 

Concord, N. H., 12 Park St., H. | 
Barnard. 

New York, N. Y., 5410 Empire 
State Bldg., John W. Adelung. 

Raleigh, N. C., Raleigh Bldg., H 
R. Roseman. 

Bismarck, N. D., (FO), 5 Ettinger 
Bldg., David Eslinger. 

Toledo, Ohio, United Savings & 
Loan Bldg., Donald McKee. 

Portland, Oregon, 1130 American 
Bank Bldg., Donald F. Call. 

Altoona, Pa., 201 Pennsylvania 
Bldg., William H. Murray. 

Allentown, Pa., (FO), 306 Colonial 
Bldg., C. N. Sheafer. 

Reading, Pa., (FO), 758 Penn St., 
C. A. Fenstermaker. 

Williamsport, Pa., National Bank 
Bldg., C. A. Klein. 

Columbia, S. C., 
W. A. J. Moore. 

Sioux Falls, S. D., 303 Policyhold- 
ers Nat. Bldg., E. F. Lanahan. 

Pierre, S. D., (FO), 101% S. Pie 
St., J. W. Schliessman. 

Nashville, Tenn., 901 Medical Arts 
Eldg., C. C. Blair. 

Knoxville, Tenn., (FO), 416 Fidel- 
ity Bankers Trust Bldg., H. E. Wil- 
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Palmetto Bldg., 


‘‘B-E-T-S”" pioneered in accurate, economical ©°X. 


- Wausau, Wis., (FO), First Ame! 
bread-enrichment. State Bank Bldg., Lon P. Eversden. 
Madison, Wis., (FO), 1 West Main 


St., A. T. Mickle. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LARGE PEANUT SUPPLY IS 
REQUISITIONED BY WFA 


Washington, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration took steps recently to 
acquire about 120,000,000 Ibs of pea 
nuts from the 1944 crop to meet mili 
tary needs. It ordered shellers to s 
aside for military use 50% of thei! 
remaining stocks and subsequent pur 
chases of 1944 Spanish type of pea 
nuts and 30% of runner type. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

*Tablet method of bread-enrichment originated by Winthrop, 

"B-E-T-S" are exclusively available through Winthrop Chemical The Jerome (Idaho) Bakery and 
Halbert’s Grocery were destroyed by 
a fire which started in the furnace 
room in the rear of the bakery. Dam- 
age, which was covered by insur- 
ance, was estimated at $25,000. 


Join up 


WITH 


E-T:S 


#8 ws PAT OFF 
WINTHROP'S BRAND OF BREADENRICHMENT TABLETS 
at APPLE FOR 


B-E«T-S”, the tablet method of bread-enrich- 
ment originated by Winthrop, has already 
saved bakers several millions of dollars. The 
proven performance of this method assisted 
bakers in securing continuation of optional 
enrichment. 














“BeE-T-S” (Red Label Formula) — tablets 
with the 10% safety factor assure adequate 
enrichment, cost only about 314¢ more per 
1000 pounds of bread than the cost of mini- 
mum enrichment. 


@ 
C 
C 
W 








Address Inquiries to— 


Special Markets Division Vere 
EP vancruor CHEMICAL CO., inc, |B 
178 Varick Street, New York 13, W. Y. 


**Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc. has re- 
ceived its THIRD Army-Navy award for “high 
achievement in production of war material.” 








Co., Ine. 


STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA 
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Toronto, Ont.—Helpful gadgets in 
use in bakeries were described by 
various members of the Toronto Pro- 
duction Men’s Club as the feature 
attraction of the January meeting of 
the organization, under the chair- 
manship of H. B. Goodbrand, Ca- 
nadian Food Products, Ltd. 

The first gadget was a dough 
trough, fitted with a tight lid and a 





Qe 2 cen als. 
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Useful Shop Gadgets Described 


at Toronto Production Meeting 


steam inlet. The trough is filled 
with raisins and dates and steam 
poured into it. This results in soft- 
ened fruits which remain soft and 
moist when used in bakery products. 

Clair Lindholm, S. Gumpert Co., 
Ltd., explained the use of a revers- 
ible pump for extracting liquids from 
original containers into the cooking 
kettle, from which the pump carries 
it through a mill into a holding ket- 


tle, where it can be bottled or meas- 
ured off as desired. 

R. J. Jones, Christie, Brown & Co., 
Ltd., described the use of a can with 
a measuring stick hooked on the top 
to measure condensed milk in batch 
amounts. The condensed milk is 
poured into the can up to the cor- 
rect mark on the measuring stick, 
thus saving the time ordinarily spent 
in weighing every batch of milk used. 
He stressed the fact that it was im- 
portant to check the weight once or 
twice a month because a variation 
in the viscosity of the liquid would 
make the measuring stick method in- 
accurate. 
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J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY e 38th and South May Sts., Chicago 9, Ill. 


WITAS E 


ES ESSENE EAE ENGR EDEENEZK FOR 
BEEFTER BREADS 


This report from Arizona* confirms the experience of bakers in smaller 
shops all over the country. They say: 


“Although a small shop, we don’t like to be without 
WYTASE because it gives our bread more tolerance, 
improves the color, and preserves the softness of the loaf.” 


And as breads go back to richer, post war formulas, WYTASE will 
continue to be a more essential ingredient in controlling the qualities 
of better color, finer flavor and the longer lasting freshness that 


WYTASE always gives to bread. 


The nearest WYTASE representative is a production man of wide experience who will be glad to work 
with you in producing the better bread you want. 


* Original report on file. 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 
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Harry Hepinstall, Christie, Brown 
& Co., Ltd., described a barrel re. 
closer, consisting of a clamp made of 
four pieces of metal. It is fastened 
onto the top of the barrel and tight- 
ened by means of a handle similar jo 
a car crank. He went on to demon- 
strate the use of a dough scorer, to 
be installed at the discharge end of 
the compression plate of a molder. 
This dough scorer, made the width 
of the molder drum, has six blades. 
The dough coming from the molder 
is cut about 3/16 in. deep by the 
six blades, thus letting out the gas 
in the bread and reducing the num- 
ber of holes in the finished loaf. 

H. B. Goodbrand described an ap- 
ple slicer which will slice a bushel] 
of apples in 30 seconds. An ordi- 
nary hopper, which fits over the top 
of a barrel, is used. At the bottom 
of the hopper are thin wires, similar 
to those used on a wire cookie cutter, 
and two steel knives. The knives 
are operated by a small electric mo- 
tor and the pre-cored apples are 
sliced immediately. 

W. C. Cook recommended welding 
two spring steel bands on the cor- 
ners of bread racks, to eliminate 
some of the many accidents caused 
by careless handling of racks. He 
also described a gadget for break- 
ing chocolate easily. This consisted 
of an ordinary hopper containing two 
rubber rollers with heavy iron points 
protruding from them. The choco- 
late is dropped in at the top, the 
rollers turned and the grated choco- 
late taken from the bottom of the 
hopper. 

Mr. Cook went on to describe a 
simplified method for cleaning angel 
food pans by soaking them in a 
washing compound, then running 
them over a revolving brush to re- 
move excess cake crumbs. He also 
recommended a newly-designed large 
knife, with a semi-circular blade and 
a specially reinforced handle, for re- 
moving sponge doughs from trough to 
mixer. 

Mr. Lindholm described how one 
bakery had made a considerable sav- 
ing on wasted glucose by rolling its 
opened glucose barrels over holes in 
the second floor leading to a 500- 
gallon container attached to the ceil- 
ing of the first floor section of the 


bakery. The container was made of 
steel and regulation radiator pipes 
ran around its entire circumference. 
A three inch draw-off pipe extended 


from the ceiling container to the first 
floor, with a gate valve at the bot- 
tommost end. The heated radiators 
kept the glucose in a liquid, easy- 
running stage, speeding up the meas- 
uring off of batch amounts of glu- 
cose considerably. 

F. W. Goodbrand described how 
a three-story bakery building was 
utilized to eliminate some of the 
holes in bread. This bakery mixed 
and fermented its dough on_ the 
third floor. The dough dropped from 
the proofer to two conveyor belts 
running in the same direction. Each 
loaf was lengthened out before reach- 
ing the molder, where it dropped in 
lengthwise. The loaves were & to 
10 inches long before they reached 
the molder, eliminating many holes in 
the loaf which ordinarily would hav‘ 
been formed in the molding process 

Mr. Goodbrand went on to describ 
a method of constantly feeding liq- 
uids to cake batters. Using a ver- 
tical mixer for an illustration, he 
showed how 120 lbs of milk could be 
added to a batter inside of three min- 
utes by the use of gravity flow. A 
container was set high enough above 
the mixer to permit the liquid to 
flow at the proper speed to get the 
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—————— 
TASTE COMES FIRST 
“We thought that the soldier 
ate food for the purpose of main- 
taining himself in fighting trim. 
We were wrong; he doesn’t. He 
eats food for the same Peason you 
and I eat it, because it satisfies 
an immediate desire and not be- 
cause it fills an ultimate need. In 
the early days of the war, 
for example, we made biscuits 
which were filled with so many 
things that are good for you that 
the men wouldn’t eat them. 
Thousands of pounds of biscuits 
were thrown away and_ thus 
wasted, or consumed by ants and 
field mice, who, it is hoped, ap- 
preciated their high nutritional 
character better than our soldiers 
did. The biscuits now in the ra- 
tions are acceptable to the sol- 
dier. Palatability and variety be- 
came of special importance. One 
ereat lesson derived from combat 
experience in this war is the need 
for attractive, palatable food with 
all the variety possible.”—Col. 

Rohland A. Isker, Director, QMC 

Subsistence and Research Devel- 

opment Laboratory. 
NER LT ETI TSS TMG 
120 lbs of milk into the mix within 
a three-minute period. 

In the absence of Jack Tolton, 
Ecko Co., Mr. Goodbrand also dem- 
onstrated the use of an _ asbestos- 
lined slab cake pan. Also on display 
were cake pans made with convex 
bottoms and ends, as well as pans 
with holes in the bottom to provide 
a flat-bottomed finished product. 

Mr. Goodbrand then described a 
20-foot circular revolving table, cone- 
shaped in the center. Loaves of 
bread discharged from a conveyor 
belt piled up on the cone-shaped 
center of the slowly revolving table 
and could be removed for wrapping 
at the convenience of the operator. 
A “devil’s fork,” a long-handled six- 
tined fork for placing tarts and small 
pies on the floor of the oven, was 
also demonstrated. 

Among the numerous other gadgets 
described were: 

The use of tin cans for holding 
batch amounts of salt, spices, ete. 
This enables the baker to weigh 
out a day’s supply of these ingredi- 
ents at one time and have them 
ready to be deposited in the batches 
of mix. 

A new type cutter for preparing 
fancy pastries such as_ pinwheels. 
With a new cloverleaf roll cutter, 
the dough is placed into the muf- 
fin tins, allowed to proof for a short 





period of time, and then cut with 
the three-way cutter. When baked, 
the rolls are divided evenly into three 
sections, thus producing a _ clover- 


leaf roll with only one operation. 

It was also suggested that proof- 
ing yeast-raised doughnuts on slight- 
ly greased pans provided satisfac- 
tory proofing and prevented flour 
from entering the frying grease. 

Also recommended was the use of 
an ordinary sidewalk ice scraper for 
chopping out solidified shortening 
Which has become too hard for an 
ordinary wooden paddle. 

The addition of flavoring and color 
to cake batters by the use of a 
Syringe with a measuring glass tube 
Was described. The operator mere- 
ly draws up into the syringe the cor- 
rect amount of color or flavor re- 
quired, then squeezes the bulb and 
squirts the flavor into the batter. 
‘his method eliminates splatter and 


eee 
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waste of flavor or coloring in trans- 
posing them from one container to 
another. 

Considerable discussion ensued 
over the correct means of prevent- 
ing dough thermometers from being 
lost in batches of mix. Among the 
methods suggested was the use of a 
long rubber hose, closed at one end 
and the thermometer inserted at the 
other. This hose is attached to the 
wall and the thermometer itself could 
never be lost in the mix. 

The installation of a brush on a 
wire-cut cookie machine to prevent 
soft type cookies from clinging to 
the wire cutter was demonstrated. 


The brush is installed on the frame 
of the cookie machine just beyond 
where the wire hits the dough. The 
wire cutters passing through the 
brush are immediately cleaned and 
returned to the dough free from 
clinging cookies. 

Over 130 members and _ guests 
turned out for the meeting, which 
was a spcial “guest’s night.” Presi- 
dent W. C. Cook read the policy and 
rules of the club for the benefit of 
the guests and Art Ashmore, Chris- 
tie, Brown & Co., Ltd., told ‘what 
the club has meant to me,” reviewing 
its formation and the type of help- 
ful subjects discussed. 
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Charles Carter reviewed the devel- 
opments taking place in regard to a 
training course in practical baking 
for returned service men, as well as 
the establishment of classes in bak- 
ing at technical schools throughout 
Ontario. He stressed the benefits to 
the entire baking industry which will 
result from such classes, providing a 
permanent pool of trained men for 
the industry to draw upon when ad- 
ditional help is required. A com- 
mittee of members of the Production 
Men’s Club has been formed to study 
the educational problem and to draw 
up a suitable curriculum for bakery 
classes. 
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THE VALUE OF 


Fe) TOLERANCE 


aL? | 2) IN WARTIME PRODUCTION 





we @ Tolerance in shortening gives you that desir- 
4 able margin of safety in cake production which 
- i is particularly valuable in meeting the bakers’ 
a problems in wartime. 
— The tolerance of Covo Shortenings is one of 


the properties guaranteed to be uniform in every 





pound shipped. Mixing tolerance, batter toler- 








ance, baking tolerance, are extremely valuable 
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qualities that are built right into every pound of 
Covo Shortenings. 

This constant margin of safety insures better 
baked goods regularly, savings in time and in- 
gredients, and real help with the present problem 
of unskilled labor. 

Covo Shortenings help safeguard your produc- 
tion from mixer until finished goods come out of 
° the oven. 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
General Offices, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


QUALITY CONTROLLED BY PRACTICAL BAKERS 
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YOU'LL BE SEEING HIM OFTEN 


Cheerful Mr. “Eat Plenty of Bread” is now 
greeting your customers all along the far-flung 
routes traveled by Anheuser-Busch Yeast 
delivery vehicles. He and his message “Eat 
Plenty of Bread” are the subject of the current 
Anheuser-Busch truck poster. Colorful new 
stickers, (1%2 x 2% inches) exact miniature 
reproductions of the poster, are available free 
for your use on envelopes and the wrappings 
of all baked goods your customers purchase. 
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Consistently, day in and day out, Anheuser-Busch Yeast 
helps bakers to make good bread. Month after month, 
year after year, thousands of successful commercial bakers 
rely on its purity, strength and uniformity to insure 
| correct fermentation. 


: 
| 
; 


By helping the baker to produce a better loaf we are 
making it easier to get people to eat plenty of bread. That 
is our greatest contribution to the nation-wide, popular 
“Eat Plenty of Bread”? campaign on which we are putting 


) even stronger emphasis than ever before. ...Anheuser- 


Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 


* 


A PRODUCT IS KNOWN 
BY THE CUSTOMERS IT KEEPS 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
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United Front Stressed .. . 
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ARBA National Program Reviewed 
at Milwaukee Bakers’ Gathering 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Importance of a 
“united front” was stressed by repre- 
sentatives of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America at a meeting in 
Milwaukee Jan. 8, sponsored jointly 
by the Wisconsin and Milwaukee bak- 
ers’ associations with the Wisconsin 
Flour and Bakers Allied Trades As- 
sociation. 

“In charting the future and plan- 


ning peacetime readjustments trade 
associations must ‘carry the ball,’” 
according to Leonard P. Kenney, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., and chair- 
man of the meeting which attracted 
approximately 80 bakers and allied 
tradesmen from the Milwaukee area. 

“The course of each industry will 
be affected by economic, legislative 
and political factors,” he said. ‘No 


single company or group will be able 
to cope with these problems as can 
a well equipped trade association 
which has 10 basic functions: public 
relations, government relations, trade 
relations, market research and 
planned merchandising, joint promo- 
tion and advertising, labor relations, 
uniform accounting and taxes, waste 
control and salvage, exchange of ideas 
among members, democratic manage- 
ment.” 

Discussing these various points 
which he termed “ten command- 
ments,” Mr. Kenney stressed that 
trade associations “should promote 
public respect for the industry it 





CONGRATULATIONS. 
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ON BOTH YOUR FINE WORK 


AND FORESIGHT ON THE PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN! 


In your wholehearted support of the 
Payroll Savings Plan, you are doing far 
more than backing the most valid system 
of war financing — and building a power- 
ful dam against the onrush of dangerous 


inflationary dollars. 





tional advantages and old age comforts! 


You and your employees, through mutual 
cooperation in this forward-looking plan, 
are gaining a new and closer understand- 


ing — the cornerstone of a firmer, mutually 


profitable relationship! 


By encouraging the all-out participation of 


your employees in this greatest of all savings 
plans, you are helping to create a sound Out’ 


economy for post war days. 


With this same plan, you are assisting 
working America to build a mainstay 
against the inroads of unemployment 


and want — to save for homes, educa- 


National benefits, too, follow the “All 


’ effort you are making! The pros- 


perity of our United States rests on the 


and _ labor. 


ance of both! 


economic stability of both management 
Your Payroll Savings Plan is 


working constructively toward the assur- 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


* This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council * 
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represents and prove that the indus- 
try is making a real contribution io 
the national economy,” adding that 
“a carefully planned and skillfully 
executed public relations program 
will pay handsome dividends.” 

Commenting on government rela- 
tions, Mr. Kenney pointed out that 
“ever since the days of NRA, Wash- 
ington has been the pulse of industry 
and commerce. While it is quite true 
that after V-Day there will be a less- 
ening of government control, never- 
theless there will always be a need 
for organization contact with govern- 
ment bureaus, congressional commit- 
tees and other official agencies. [t 
is the association’s duty to plead the 
industry’s cause before these bodies 
and to keep them continuously and 
perpetually informed with facts and 
figures explaining the  industry’s 
needs.” 

“The labor relations field,” Mr. 
Kenney said, “must be approached 
with entirely new social and legal 
concepts. Capital and labor have to 
live and work together in harmony, 
Trade associations should ponder the 
advisability of grievance machinery 
improvement.” ; 

Representing the ARBA at the Mil- 
waukee meeting were Frank Junge- 
waelter, Thomas H. Flood, new field 
secretary, and John Garrow, Chap- 
man & Smith Co., representing ihe 
national allied trades. . 

Bakers were warned that the com- 
petition they face in the future wil] 
not be from within their own group 
but from other branches of the food 
industry seeking to corral as much 
of the consumer’s dollar as possible. 
Mr. Flood pointed to recent Ladies’ 
Home Journal publicity which indi- 
rectly noted that three bakery prod- 
ucts, commonly eaten by children at 
mealtime, do not contain the nutri- 
tive value that is necessary. 

He cited the fact that candy indus- 
try, the wine industry, and other food 
producers and processors, were play- 
ing up their own products as neces- 
sary in the daily diet for health and 
that, to combat such national pub- 
licity, the baking industry would have 
to unite through a national publicity, 
educational, promotion and public re- 
lations program. 

“Joint action by retail bakers can 
increase consumption of their prod- 
ucts. The citrus fruits industry, for 
instance, upped its national sales 
252% through its national campaign 
directed at publicizing the use of 
lemons for a cold remedy,” Mr. Flood 
said. 

Allied tradesmen, he explained, also 
have a vital interest in the welfare 
of the retail baker as 40% of the 
bakery sales income goes back to 
the allied trades. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Junge- 
waelter that retail bakers can expect 
an increased competition from among 
food handlers who are not at present 
interested in the bakery end of the 
business, saying that in Chicago ru- 
mors are that “money men are look- 
ing to open 100 public view bakeries 
in the postwar period” and that these 
men currently are not a part of the 
industry. Super markets, he stressed, 
were also making plans for postwal 
expansion into the retail bakery field, 
especially in the realm of public view 
bakeries in their various markets. 

In view of this competition, and 
the fact that homemakers may agiin 
have an urge to return to home-baked 
products when the war is over and 
they are again at liberty to carry oul 
their normal household duties, Mr. 
Jungewaelter urged his listeners ‘0 
produce the best quality goods pos- 
sible as a means of holding these 
new customers after the war. 

“While usually considered a com 
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mon bakery item, white bread is a 
most important product for the baker 
in keeping his customers,” Mr. Junge- 
waelter said. ‘White bread must be 
improved over what the majority of 
bakers are producing. Service men 
and women will tell you that white 
bread is one of the most appreciated 
of foods in the army. When asked 
how it compared to the bread they 
got at home, they stressed that there 
is no comparison, that the army bread 
is far superior. If you want to get 
the returning veterans back on your 
side, you will have to bake bread up 
to the standards and tastes these vet- 
erans have been educated to appre- 
ciate while in service.” 

Also stressed was the fact that re- 
tail bakers must provide goods that 
the public wants and not what the 
baker “thinks the public wants.” 

“The progressive trade association 
will supply its members with guid- 
ance in analyzing markets, develop- 
ing new outlets, planning better mer- 
chandising methods to increase vol- 
ume through traditional avenues of 
distribution and generally helping the 
industry and the members to enlarge 
both sales and profits in all possible 
ways,” Mr. Kenney said in summariz- 
inc benefits of a united front for the 
retail baker. 

“Since all manufacturers compete 
for the consumer’s dollar, it is only 
good strategy for the trade associa- 
tion in each industry to promote the 
industry’s wares and to engage in 
counter-activity where necessary 
igainst the joint promotion of other 
trades. Exchange of ideas among 
members used to be and still is a 
basic service of trade associations. 
With the return of peace, members 
will depend once more upon each 
other’s ideas and experience in over- 
coming common difficulties.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RHODE ISLAND RETAILERS 
HEAR PANEL DISCUSSION 


The Rhode Island Retail Bakers 
Association held its monthly meeting 
in Providence, Jan. 8, at the office of 
Standard Brands, Inc. A representa- 
tive crowd was on hand in spite of 
the severe weather. Co-sponsor for 
the meeting was the H. A. Johnson 
Co. of Boston. Clifford Johnson, sales 
manager for the company, acted as 
chairman of a panel consisting of 
Charles Niles and Robert Griffin of 
the same organization, Walter Hahn 
of Hahn’s Bakery, Cambridge, Mass., 
and Robert E. Sullivan, executive sec- 
retary of the New England Bakers 
Association. Questions brought up 
for discussion by panel members cov- 
ered OPA inventory requirements on 
rationed foods, discontinuation of or- 
der L-292 on bakery machinery, man- 
power and draft problems, and the 
current sugar shortage. Entertain- 
ment followed the business session 
with Frank Cole delighting the group 
with his magic. President Walter 
Dyson and Secretary Collis Beck 
were in charge of the meeting. 


—<—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


50. PACIFIC ARMY BAKING 
DESCRIBED TO N. Y. CLUB 


New York, N. Y.—At the January 
meeting of the Metropolitan Produc- 
tion Men's Club, Don Coppell, chief 
engineer for the Wagner Baking Co. 
of Newark, told of some of his ex- 
periences as a civilian with the armed 
forces under General MacArthur in 
the South Pacific, showing how he 
helped solve bakery production prob- 
lems. He declared that no manpower 
Shortage exists but that war plants 
just do not know how to use avail- 
able labor efficiently. 
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Bakers Urged to Apply for Relief 
of Hardship on Sugar Limitations 


Bakers should apply to the Office 
of Price Administration for relief of 
hardship resulting from the new pro- 
visions limiting use and receipts of 
sugar and other rationed ingredients 
during the present quarter, accord- 
ing to a bulletin issued by the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America. 

OPA Form R-315 is used for such 
an application, which should be filed 
with the local rationing board or 


OPA district office, ARBA said. The 
applicant’s particular situation and 
the effects in his case of the present 
limitation on use and receipts dur- 
ing the quarter should be explained 
in detail, using extra pages if neces- 
sary. Attach a letter urging that the 
application be forwarded promptly to 
the OPA Washington office for de- 
cision. 

There are indications in Washington 
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that OPA will give serious considera- 
tion to such applications when enough 
of them have been received to permit 
analysis of the various types of cases 
involved; for example, users who have 
an abnormally low base for the first 
quarter, users who were unable to 
get sugar to which their allotments 
entitled them during the last quarter 
of 1944, ete. It is desirable there- 
fore that applications be filed imme- 
diately. 

ARBA cautioned retail bakers that 
there is, of course, no certainty that 
any such application will be approved, 
and that unless and until it is, the 
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size of dough pieces. 





















Exclusive bowl design assures 


smoother operation, less wear, less 


The bowl is suspended on 
spins on its own 


and runs true and 


smooth with almost no power load. 


 - Vibrationless — for flexible 


drive eliminates many 


troublesome 


features so often encountered. 


3. Dough race of distinctive de- 


is supported on rigid center 
. insures perfect clear- 


ance, top to bottom — yet easily 
adjustable. 

4. Easy to clean when necessary. 
No dusting flour required. 
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Con- 


venient to install and operate. 
The result is that the American 
““Tdeal”’ 


rounding to all doughs, meeting all 
g g g 


gives perfect sealing and 


production demands as to speed and 


Its economy 
of operation lowers produc- 
costs. 


tion Its performance 


means better, more even-tex- 
tured loaves. 

Write for all the facts. Then 
you, too, will know why the 
American “Ideal” is a definite 
aid to better products and 


greater profits for any bakery. 
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applicant must continue to operate on 
the assumption that his use during 
this quarter will be limited to the 
amount of his allotments for the 
quarter (including replacements on 
sales, if any, to exempt agencies un- 
der General Ration Order 11), and 
that his receipts before March 15 will 
be limited to the amount of his al- 
lotments less Jan. 1 inventories. 
Bakers whose total 1941 base is too 
unequally distributed among the vari- 
ous quarters of the year (so that they 
have too much in one or more quar- 
ters and not enough in others, in 
relation to seasonal demands for pro- 
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duction) may also apply on OPA 
Form R-315 to the local board or OPA 
district office with which they are 
registered for a more suitable dis- 
tribution among the quarters. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WAGE APPEAL DENIED 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Appeal of the AFL 
Bakery Workers Local 12 against a 
Regional War Labor Board directive 
denying an average 3c hourly wage 
increase for 1,650 production employ- 
ees, has been denied. The workers 
are employed by the major wholesale 
and retail baking companies in the 
Pittsburgh district. 
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DO YOU KNOW . ? 





* * S 
PW Pgs 


Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects con- 
cerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 


boys, nor dunce caps either. 


to page 63 for a check against the correct statements. 
A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 


swered correctly counts five points. 
very good. 


1.—In order to keep mincemeat 
from spoiling, 1% benzoate of soda 
should be added to it. True or false? 





GLEN “340” MIXER FOR BIG BATCH MIXING * GLEN “340” MIXER FOR BIG BATCH MIXING 


Grproved 


QUALITY BATCHES 





FOR DETAILED INFORMATION AND LITERATURE, WRITE TODAY TO BAKERY EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


> @ Anerican MACHINE & FOUNDRY 


“340 QUART BOWL CAPACITY 
ONE MACHINE MIXES EVERYTHING 






511 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


CO. 







When you have ticked off your answers, turn 


Each question an- 


2.—Devils food and molasses cakes 
should be somewhat on the alkaline 
side, as the crumb color is improved, 
True or false? 


3.—Pie fruits when cooled in a 
vacuum cooler do not lose any flavor, 
True or false? 


4.—Corn sugar does not cream up 
as light in a cake or cooky mix as 
fine granulated sugar. True or false? 

5.—It is preferable to use sweet 
cream butter instead of sour cream 
butter in Danish rolls and coffee 
cakes. True or false? 


6.—When making rye bread by ma- 
chine, a straight dough will produce 
better results than a sponge dough. 
True or false? 

7.The salt content of a pie dough 
should be based on the amount of 
shortening used. True or false? 


8.—A pure fruit jam is composed of 
not less than 55% fruit and 45% 
sugar. True or false? 

9.—There is no difference between 
a straight sponge and a short sponge 
cake. True or false? 

10.—Fried pies made with pie crust 
will soak too much fat during frying 
if the pie crust is high in shortening 
content. True or false? 

11.—If a bread dough has a pH 
of 4.3 it would be definitely on the 
old side. True or false? 

12.—The main difference between 
Russian rye bread and American rye 
bread is that the former contains a 
greater amount of rye flour. True 
or false? 

13.—When soft wheat flour is used 
in white bread, it is best to add this 
in the dough stage when using the 
sponge dough procedure. True or 
false? 

14.—When baking ginger snajs, 
steam is used in the oven in order 
to eliminate excessive baking _ loss. 
True or false? 

15.—The only difference between 
“grainy” and “smooth” lard is that 
the “smooth” lard contains about 5‘ 
moisture and “grainy” lard is 100% 
fat. True or false? 

16.—The protein content of frozen 
whole eggs is about 1214% to 13! 
True or false? 

17.—Bread made with distilled wa- 
ter will have greater volume than 
bread made with water having a 
slight degree of hardness. True or 
false? 

18.—When whipping cream by ma- 
chine, best results are obtained by 
beating on slow or medium speeds. 
True or false? 

19.—It is a good idea to allow puff 
paste products to stand in the shop 
for about one half hour before plac 
ing them in the oven. True or false? 

20.—When fondant, used for pour- 
ing over small cake squares, is over- 
heated, it loses its gloss. True or 
false? 
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Manager.—Were you served by 4 
gray-haired waiter? 

Guest.—I don’t know. When he 
took my order he was a fair young 
man. 
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PAPER BAG 





that save 


BOX CARS 


| ACKAGING in Multiwall Bags offers 
ma space-saving advantage that adds 
up to box-car proportions. 

For example, one ton of a chemical, 
when packed in Multiwall Bags, will only 
occupy the approximate space of 1600 
lbs. in barrels*. Or, stated another way, 
Multiwalls permit a saving of up to 20 per 
cent storage or shipping space over cer- 
tain types of metal or wooden containers. 
Figure that saving in terms of freight cars 
or cargo vessels and you have one im- 
portant reason why many manufacturers 
are turning to Multiwalls as the solution 
to more and more of their packaging 
problems. 

SAVE LABOR, TOO 
Multiwall Paper Bags are easier to load 
and unload... they save costly handling 


” Report on bulk packaging prepared by Chemi- 
‘cal and Metallurgical Engineering. 





ee IN CANADA: 
St.Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. 
M 


Vancouver, British Columbia 





time. They will be designed to withstand 
specific climatic and transportation con- 
ditions in all parts of the world. 

These bags are moisture resistant, too— 
a necessary protection for many products. 
And because they are siftproof, they 
eliminate siftage losses in transit, as well 
as messy storage problems. 

Multiwall Paper Bags will be especially 
made to save time and money for your 


business. Write for full information today. 
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See how neatly and compactly Multiwall 
Paper Bags fit in a freight car. This kind of 
packing protects products and saves time as 
well as space. 





NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. 


MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


TAGGART CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 


BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 





Boston, Mass. 
No. Kansas City, Mo. 
Franklin, Va. 


ontreal, Quebec 








Birmingham, Ala. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. New Orleans, La. 
Nazareth, Pa. Toledo, Ohio 
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ALABAMA 

The Alexander City (Ala.) Bakery 
has been remodeled and redecorated. 

John Ralston, owner of Ralston’s 
Bakery, Montgomery, has redecorated 
his shop. 

A new traveling tray oven has been 
installed in the People’s Baking Co., 
Mobile. 


ALBERTA 


Change in ownership in the busi- 
ness of the Royal Bakery, Calgary, 
has been reported. 

Change in ownership in the busi- 
ness of the Maple Leaf Bakery, 
Pincher Creek, has been announced. 

Newell O. Jackson, Lacombe, and 
John E. Gilroy of Bentley have regis- 





a 
b 


tered their partnership in the busi- 
ness of the Gilroy Bakeries at Bent- 
ley, with branches at Sylvan Lake 
and Rimbey. 


ARKANSAS 


H. C. Mellick, mayor of De Queen, 
who had served as secretary of the 
De Queen Commercial Club for the 


HUBBARD 
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past year, has purchased the Butter- 
Krust Bakery in De Queen from W. 
B. Turner and has taken over the 
management. Mellick has renamed 
the business the City Bakery, buy 
will continue to produce the Butter. 
Krust bread and other products. The 
Turner family operated the bakery 
here for 19 years. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


McLean’s Bakery, 1304 Douglas 
St., Victoria, has been closed down 
to permit renovation of the premises 
and certain structural alterations 

Fifty years ago a wedding cake 
was baked in Killarney, Man., and 
the top layer was displayed in Van- 
couver when Mr. and Mrs. William 
Edworthy celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary. 

J. H. and N. A. Stewart have filed 
a declaration of their partnership in 
the bakery business of Stewart's 
Glazed Do-Nuts located at 1116 
Kingsway, Vancouver. 


CALIFORNIA 


Fire starting from an overflow of 
grease in a doughnut kettle was 
blamed for the blaze which damaged 
the Dainty Bakery, Colton. The loss 
to Paul Withem, the owner, was esti- 
mated at $5,000. He has purchased 
the Fontana Bakery. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Rothsprack 
have sold their bakery in Willits to 
Raymond Powell, who has had many 
years of experience in the _ baking 
business. 

New owners of the Willowbrook 
Quality Bakery, Compton, are Mr. 
and Mrs. T. W. Hawthorne. Addi- 
tional equipment has been installed. 

Ed Scagliotti and Gene Filice have 
dissolved their partnership in the 
French-American Bakery, Gilroy. The 
bakery is being operated by Mr. 
Scagliotti. 

A complete bakery, under the man- 
agement of R. H. Woods, is featured 
in the Valley Food Market, Inc., 


Indio. 
John S. Petzuld has bought the 
Home Bakery, Healdsburg, from 


Joseph Giovanetti, Domenico Pasero 
and Emilio Borlo. 

Carl Gatto has opened a bakery 
on Fulton St. in Clovis. 

E. B. Redin has sold the Henderson 
Bakery, Baning, to Donald C, Jenne. 


COLORADO 


G. I. Antrim has been named man- 
ager of the Continental Baking Co., 
Pueblo. He has been with the com- 
pany for 15 years. 


CONNECTICUT 


Eugene Theobold, recently honor- 
ably discharged from the army, 3s 
operating his bakery, the Lorraine 
Pastry Shop, West Hartford. 


FLORIDA 


An automatic roll divider and 
rounder has been installed in the 
Southland Baking Co., De Land 

The Page Baking Co., Panama City, 
has purchased an automatic wrap- 
ping and slicing machine. 

A new doughnut frying outfit has 


been installed in Setzer’s Bakery, 
Jacksonville, by manager Charles 
Stunkel. 

The Florida Baking Co., Pensa- 


cola, has recently completed an addi- 
tion to its plant to house new ma- 
chinery for food processing. 

Arnot’s Bakery, Jacksonville Beach, 
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has installed a new dough roller. machinery, Seiman’s Bakery, Utica, ducted by Olin Cox and his sister, MISSOURI 
ss acne Alex Arnot is the proprietor. has reopened. = enn Peo - — The Beaty Grocery Co., St. Joseph, 
reconditioned speed mixer has has purchased the Hax-Smith build- 
GEORGIA MINNESOTA been installed in the Our Home Bak- ing hn Fourth St. and Mitchell Ave. 
rbell A new electric refrigerator has Sparks from a cutting torch being ery, Jasper. according to Charles Beaty president 
been installed in Vincent’s Bakery, used to repair pipes caused a fire in Mrs. Fred Hillersheim has moved of the company, and the six-story 
Atlanta. a paper container storage room in her store and bakery in Madelia into iwinan ill b ’ ey both 
a Everidge’s Tasty Bakery, Albany, the Purity Baking Co. plant in St. the building ‘ormerly occupied y ee ee. eee on, ee 
has installed two new display cases. Paul. Several thousand cartons the Circle V on Main St. The in- the Beaty bakery and dairy. These 
1e Butter. The proprietors of this shop are Mr. burned, but the principal loss was terior of the building has been re- divisions now are next door. 
| from W, and Mrs. Herschel Everidge. caused by water. modeled and repainted. Albert Gordon and Mr. and Mrs. 
over the =. .w pie crust roller has been in- C. D. Alstad, who recently pur- The Wayzata Bakery Shop, owned Dave Garvie have bought the Rich 
renamed he Wilder’s Pastry Shop, Ma- Chased the bakery at Glencoe from and operated for several years by Hill (Mo.) Bakery from Mr. and Mrs. 
kery, but stale August Steinburg, has moved the Mr. and Mrs. Frank Stein, has been J. A. Witte, who have operated the 
ie Butter. — bakery to a new location. turned over to E. C. Olson. bakery for the past nine years. 
ucts. The IDAHO Seewald’s Bakery has opened in The bakery at Gaylord has moved A number of firemen of the Kansas 
le bakery The local bakery in Huntington Rochester. into the former Citizen’s State Bank. City department were overcome by 
has been reopened by James Rogers. The bakery at Howard Lake, con- The plant is owned by H. G. Kuehner. fumes in the basement of the Com- 
1A ILLINOIS 
Douglas The Federal Bakery, Streator, has 
sed down been sold to Donald Fullerton and 
premises A. W. Stephens. The former owner, 
ations Ernest Weber, will devote his entire 
ling cake time to the W. W. Bakery, also at 
Mian., and Streator. 
Willian INDIANA 
r golden Morton Finney has sold the Made- 
Rite Bakery, Logansport, to R. A. 
have filed Kincaide, who will continue to op- 
ership in erate the business under the same 
Stewart's namé¢ 
at 1116 Ernest Hampton has bought the 
Willman Bakery, Redkey, from Peter 
S, Willman. 
IOWA 
erflow of Clarence Beyer, owner of Beyer’s 
ttle was Bakery, which operates four retail 
damaged bakeries in Davenport, has purchased 
The loss the building of the Bell Bakeries, Inc. 
was esti- Bell Bakeries ceased operations in 
yurchased Davenport several months ago, and 
only the building was included in 
»thsprack the sale. 
Nillits to The two Holland Dutch Bakeries 
1ad_ many in Des Moines have reopened after 
> baking the installation of new ovens and 
other improvements. 
lowbrook Fire recently seriously damaged 
are Mr. the Brook Bakery and Cafe, St. 
2. Addi- Ansgar. 
installed. 
lice have KANSAS 
) in the R. W. Wilson, owner of the City 
lroy. The Bakery, Waterville, has discontinued 
by Mr. his bakery business. 
W. R. Wright has purchased Brink- 
the man- man’s Bakery, Lawrence, from H. C. 
featured Brinkman. The shop will continue 
et, Inc., under the same name. 
The exterior of the Hebrek Bakery, 
ight bese Goodland, has been renovated. 
3 Pri The Modern Bakery, with branches 
diets in Pineville and Harlan, has_ pur- 
= chased the Middleboro Bakery, which B A l 4 N c a J 
aia will be managed by G. W. Shoffner. 
New equipment will be installed in 
oo the plant as soon as possible. The * 
aint Modern Bakery, with W. D. Jones : 
as manager, has been in operation in Same calls for lightning-like decision — prompt As the interesting advertising of dextrose continues, 
ed man- en ie a ee action — perfect teamwork of mind and muscle. the public will respond by increasing their approval 
inc Cin ; 
ng aaemntin Teamwork between producer, processor and dis- of products made with dextrose. Both baker and 
A shortage of sugar. recently P D A 
caused Mr. and Mrs. E. Borell, pro- _ tributor helped make consumers recognize the value consumer know that better breads are baked with 
prietors of the De Quincey (La.) . 
Salisey, ixatiaae Giabauiinn toe tiede of dextrose sugar as an important source of energy. dextrose sugar. 
: honor- weeks 
pander The St. Ann Bakery, New Orleans, 
Lorraine ee Pia non destroyed Bnd re “A Dextrose advertising egpeus teas Tune in 
ently amage was estimated a - 
$15,000 larly in leading national magazines; STAGE DOOR CANTEEN 
er and MASSACHUSETTS millions listen to dextrose radio Every Friday 10:30 to 11:00 P.M., E.W.T. 
. the , Raymond Conner has_ purchased advertising: That's why intelligent, Columbia Network, Coast-to-Coast 
anc Mrs. Foster’s Do-nut Shop, Lynn. ition-mi ; 
na City, p, Ly nutrition minded Americans prefer CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
> wrap- MICHIGAN foods made with dextrose sugar. 17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
Fire recently destroyed a two-story 
itfit has brick building occupied by the New 
Bakery, Modern Warsaw Bakery, Detroit. The \ ho 
Charles bakery was owned and operated by 
Ben Zuchter. A 
Pensa- Mrs. Harriet Godfrey has leased 
an addi- the bakery at Jonesville to Arthur ~ 
ew ma- Kose}. 


Following the installation of new 
» Beach, 
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munity Baking Co., Kansas City, Jan. 
4, while fighting a fire in the building. 
Damage to the baking plant was esti- 
mated at $2,000. The baking ma- 
chinery was saved. 


MONTANA 


Eddy’s Bakery, Helena, plans to 
begin construction soon of a bakery 
plant at Pendleton, Oregon, which 
will supply wholesalers in northern 
Oregon and southeastern Washington. 


NEBRASKA 
James Miller, owner of the Miller 
Bakery, Madison, has sold the bakery 
to H. G. Krueger. Mr. Miller has re- 
tired. Previously a baker at Pilger, 
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Mr. Krueger announced that the 
name of the firm would not be 
changed. 

The Smith Baking Co., Lincoln, has 
purchased the Lea Bakery, Fairbury, 
which has been operated by the Lea 
family for the past 15 years. 

The Holmes Bakery, operated for 
more than 22 years by the late Oscar 
Holmes, has been sold to Mr. and 
Mrs. J. H. Gregory. 

Adam Herr, manager, has reopened 
the George White Bakery, Fairmont. 
The shop had been closed for more 
than a year. 

NEW JERSEY 
Harry W. Breece, president of 


Breece’s Bakeries, Inc., Trenton, has 
purchased the New York Bakery, 
Trenton, from J. Hollenberger. 


NEW YORK 

Lilrose Bakeries, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct business in the 
Bronx, with a capital stock of $10,000, 
$100 par value. Directors are: Joe 
Goldberg, 1101 Manor Ave., Bronx, 
Irving Goldberg, 1141 Elder Ave., 
Bronx, and Lillian Rosenthal, 1 E. 
42nd St., New York City. 

Supreme Slice Apples, Inc., has 
been chartered to conduct a general 
bakery and confectionery business in 
the Bronx, with a capital stock of 
$20,000, $100 par value. Directors 
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are: Joseph Rubino, 2114 Bathgate 
Ave., Bronx, Barnet Horowitz, 634 
Commonwealth Ave., Bronx, and Ber. 
nard Penzato, New Paltz, N. Y. 

Superior Biscuit Co., Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct business jp 
Queens County. Directors are Ber. 
nard J. Phillips and Gertrude Phij- 
lips, 111-55 77th Ave., Forest Hills 
and Paul Nelson, 2249 E. 24th st. 
Brooklyn. 

Dad’s Cookie Co., Inc., has heen 
chartered to conduct a business jp 
the manufacture of baked products. 
in New York. Directors are Samue! 
D. Pressman, Judy E. Jasper and 
Frieda Kozak, 1441 Broadway, Ney 
York City. 

A stubborn chimney fire caused 
slight damage to the Hunter (N, y) 
Bakery recently. 

The new Finch Retail Bakery. 
operated by Frank Finch, has op: ned 
in Seneca Falls. Mr. Finch pur 
chased the business and fixtures from 
Mr. Canfield, who had been in the 
bakery business in Seneca Falls for 
35 years. 

Mr. and Mrs. William C. Venn, 
who have operated a_ bakery in 
Frewsburg for 30 years, have leased 
the bakery for one year to Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur E. Payne. 

Several new machines have been 
installed in the Cambridge (N. yY,) 
Bakery, which has reopened afte) 
being closed for several weeks bhe- 
cause of fire damage. The shop is 
owned by Martin Kyer. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The cake department of the Con- 
cord (N. C.) Bakery, owned by G. T 
3arnhardt, was recently damaged by 


fire to the extent of $25,000. The loss 
was partly covered by insuranc 

P. K. Wilde has sold the Quality 
Bakery, Asheville, to Robert B. Pearce 
and K. G. Patterson. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Rodney S. Byers has purchased the 


Maher Bakery, Grafton, from James 
Maher. 
Robert and Howard Miller have 


bought the Miller Bakery, Valley 
City, from their father, R. O. Mille 
OHIO 

Russell Kaehl, Toledo, has_ pur- 
chased the Delta (Ohio) Bakery from 
John Dombrowski, who plans to move 
to Florida. 

The Covert Baking Co: Middle- 
port, has been incorporated with 250 
shares of no par value common stock, 
principals being J. E. Brown, John A 
Bowman and William L. Maugan 

A new oven has been installed in 
the Ross Bakery, Bowling Green 

Robert Holdson has opened a bak- 
ery in Conneaut. 


OKLAHOMA 

The Illinois Baking Corp., Dela- 
ware, has been chartered in Okla- 
homa with a capital of $10,000. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Joyce are now 
managing the bakery at Atoka. 

New managers of the bakery in 
Carnegie are Mr. and Mrs. Whitlock, 
who have operated a bakery in Ponca 
City for the past two years. 

The Eldorado City (Okla.) Bakery 


has added a new bread molder to its 
equipment. John Cagle manages the 
bakery. 

OREGON 


Mr. and Mrs. R. Otterstrom lave 
remodeled the bakery at Milton which 
they recently purchased from M1 nd 
Mrs. J. C. Cress. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
The former Electrik Maid Bake 
Shop, Camden, has been taken over 
by W. L. Cobb, manager of the 
Denny Baking Co., Columbia. He 
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has renamed the shop the Camden 
Home Bakery. 

The Pastry Shop, Charleston, has 
installed a new gas-fired oven. Joe 
T. Jones is the operator of this shop. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


J. H. Hetrick has leased his bak- 
ery at Platte to A. R. Young, who 
has represented the Omaha Bakery 
Supply Co. for the past five years. 
Prior to that time, he operated a 
bakery at Beatrice, Neb. 


TEXAS 


T. J. Roach, Denison, has sold the 
Roach Bakery to O. B. Eakins. 
E. B. and Hubert Hannath have 
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opened a bakery in Caldwell, which 
has been without a bakery for about 
two years. 

D. L. Parker and E. T. Parker are 
the new owners of the bakery at 
Snyder formerly owned by Ralph 
Mathson. 

Byron King has bought the Terrell 
(Texas) Baking Co. from Lonnie 
Self. 

Harry Blend has opened his new 
shop, the Delite Bakery, in Dallas. 


WASHINGTON 
Leonie M. Johnson has sold the 
North Park Bakery, Seattle, to Bes- 
sie C. Milbrad. 
Mr. and Mrs. George Reichlein 


have taken possession of Ward’s Bak- 
ery, Chelan, formerly managed by 
Terry Ward, who has retired. They 
were associated in business with Mr. 
Ward until his retirement. 

Ed and Phyllis Shields have re- 
opened their newly decorated bakery 
in a new location in Elma. 


WISCONSIN 

The former Kirk’s Bakery, Rhine- 
lander, has been opened as the Nol- 
ingberg Bakery with a complete line 
of bakery goods. 

The Saemisch Bakery, Mauston, 
was destroyed in a $75,000 fire which 
swept four buildings recently, de- 
stroying three of them completely. 
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The bakery had been located in one 
of the buildings completely ruined 
by the fire. Cause of the fire has 
not been determined. 

Damages estimated at $4,000 were 
suffered by the Edward Rutkowski 
bakery, Milwaukee, by fire which 
swept its building recently. Hot 
ashes against a wooden partition in 
the basement started the fire. 

Albert B. Larson, operating the 
Community Bake Shop, Wausau, 
since 1933, has opened the Com- 
munity Pastry Shop, to facilitate 
service to customers. The bakeshop 
is being continued. Larson’s new 
shop formerly was operated as the 
Home Bake Shop. 

Equipment and working stock of 
the Oconto (Wis.) Bakery were de- 
stroyed by fire recently which caused 
damage estimated at $14,000 to two 
buildings. The structures were lo- 
cated on Main St. and efforts of the 
fire department prevented the flames 
from sweeping into near-by struc- 
tures. 

Fire, smoke and water damages 
were suffered by Meurer’s Bakery, 
Milwaukee, in a fire which swept the 
building in which it is located, caus- 
ing damages estimated at $9,500. The 
fire, which started in the basement 
of the building, was of undetermined 
origin. 

The Parker Bakery, Whitewater, 
has moved to a new location at 110 
Main St. Ben Parker is the pro- 
prietor. 

John Fisher, who closed his bakery 
at Prescott a few weeks ago, has re- 
opened. 

Allan L. Eggins has purchased the 
business of Woodman’s Bakery, North 
Vancouver, from Mrs. E. J. Woodman. 

Mr. and Mrs. John F. Bohren have 
purchased the Theo. Dzemske Bakery 
at 814 West Keefe Ave., Milwaukee 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DRIED MILK SET-ASIDE 
GIVEN SEASONAL BOOST 


Chicago, Ill.—Fifty per cent of the 
production of spray process nonfat 
dry milk solids will be set aside for 
sale to government agencies during 
February and March. The set-aside 
quota has been 40% of production 
since Nov. 1, 1944. 

Government requirements for milk 
powder, including both spray and roll- 
er process, are increasing. Large sup- 
plies are now being made available 
for shipment to liberated areas fo 
feeding purposes. Roller process dry 
milk which has been available with- 
out necessity of a set-aside quota 
since last August has been acquired 
in substantial supply by government 
agencies. 

Civilian supplies of spray nonfat 
milk powder are expected to continue 
to average about 10,000,000 lbs per 
month during February and March, 
when production increases seasonally 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INDIANAPOLIS WORKERS 
DENIED WAGE INCREASE 


Indianapolis, Ind—More than 550 


workers in five major Indianapolis 
bakeries were denied a unified wag¢ 
increase by the Sixth Regional Wai 
Labor Board in an order issued in 
Chicago, Jan. 17. Bakery workers 
were represented by the International 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
of America, Local 372 (AFL). Bak- 
eries involved were the Colonial Bak- 
ing Co., the General Baking Co., Pu- 
rity Bakeries Corp., Omar, Inc., and 
the West Baking Co. 
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New Specifications 
Announced for U. S. 
Biscuit Purchases 


Chicago, Ill—New tentative speci- 
fications covering and biscuits and 
crackers purchased for the army have 
been issued by the Quartermaster 
Corps Subsistence Research and De- 
velopment Laboratory. Future con- 
tracts will be made on the basis of 
this new specification, known as 
CQD No. 176B. 

The name of the type IV Biscuit 
has been changed because the inclu- 


sion of milk powder in the formula 
made the new name, “Biscuit, Milk 
Lunch,” more appropriate. In cer- 
tain instances, type IV Biscuits will 
be furnished with topping salt. 


Dried nutritional yeast, when speci- 
fied, may now be either primary 
grown or properly debittered brew- 
ers 

There are a number of changes in 
biscuit weights and also in count per 
pound 

There has been a slight adjustment 
in both pH value and maximum mois- 
ture content of the biscuits. Results 
of vitamin retention studies and ac- 
celerated storage tests made these 
changes necessary. 

These items represent some of the 
highlights of the new specification 
but not a complete list of changes 
or new requirements. It will be ad- 
visable for all biscuit contractors, as 
well as ingredient and packing ma- 
terial suppliers, to check closely the 
entire specification. Copies may be 
obtained from the Subsistence Re- 
search and Development Laboratory, 
Attention Cereal and Baked Products 
Branch, Biscuit and Cookie Section, 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, Chi- 
cago 9, Ill. 


3READ IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PITTSBURGH BAKERS HEAR 
ASSOCIATION’S 1945 PLANS 


Pittsburgh, Pa. “Schlachtfest” 
was the event held after the Janu- 
ary business meeting of the Retail 
Master Bakers Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania. Two hundred bak- 
ers, their allied members and ladies 
enjoyed the dinner and dance. 

The new president, Paul M. Baker, 
Jenny Lee Bakeries, outlined the as- 


sociation’s plans and named the com- 
mittee heads. Members were asked 
to bring their baking problems to 
the meetings for discussion and help. 
The training apprentice course for 
bakers’ help is to be enlarged in 
scope. The association also plans a 


year of social events 
with wartime conditions. 
CL is J. Dudt, Dudt Bakery, Car- 
rick, told the members that a com- 
plete bakery was being equipped by 
the Pittsburgh Board of Education 
for the apprenticeship course. Im- 
mediately 20 bakers asked for at 
least one helper trained in this 
course 

lhe following bakers were then 
named chairmen of committees: 
Frank T. Sherman, membership; 
James Kennedy, publicity; Peter M. 
Kunst, good will; apprentice train- 
ing, Louis J. Dudt; picnic, Ernest A. 
Dorner; reception, Herman Knell; 
Speakers, Gustave A. Wilde; attend- 
ance, Henry C. Vollmer; entertain- 
ment, David Hyland; advisory, W. 
Fleckenstein. 

A. P. Planitzer, 


in keeping 


treasurer, Mt. 
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Olive Bakery, reported that over 
$7,500 was in the club treasury. 

Mr. Baker stated that the bak- 
ing industry faced a difficult year 
with decreased profits and shortages 
of materials. But bakers are in a 
stronger financial position because of 
the business of the past several 
years, he added. 

Mr. Planitzer, who has achieved 
considerable success with pound 
cakes, offered the members his for- 
mulas for pound cakes and icings. He 
also exhibited pound cakes purchased 
at various bakeries and pointed out 
their merits or defects. 


WFO-1 ACTION DISMISSED 
AGAINST SCHWEBEL FIRM 


Youngstown, Ohio. — Legal action 
against the Schwebel Baking Co., 
Youngstown, and its manager, Maur- 
ice J. Rifkin, and four driver-sales- 
men for alleged violations of fed- 
eral food regulations has been dis- 
missed by the U. S. attorney’s of- 
fice in Cleveland because of lack of 
evidence. Henry J. Scherl, Sam Po- 
dolny, Edward H. Linsley, and Isa- 
dore Kirkorsky were the driver-sales- 
men involved. 

Schwebel Baking Co. was charged 
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with baking 11 more varieties of 
bread than federal regulations per- 
mit. The driver-salesmen were 
charged with consignment selling, or 
accepting return of bread previously 
sold to retail stores. 

John A. Willo, counsel for the bak- 
ing firm, submitted information to 
the U. S. Attorney’s office support- 
ing his contention that the food or- 
der was violated by all bakeries in 
Youngstown. He said the Schwebel 
Baking Co. baked bread to fill spe- 
cial orders for social affairs or for 
Jewish customers. Some of these 
types were not on the federal gov- 
ernment’s permitted list. 









































Modern bakers have an alert eye on the future... a keen 


interest in new designs and plans contributing to the con- 


tinued advance of the important Baking Industry. 


The Red Star Yeast company, sharing this progressive atti- 
tude, is constantly concerned with new trends in the Baking 
Industry and alive to the trade’s needs and demands for ever 


finer yeast products. 


Whatever your plans for your own modern business, you can 
count on the Red Star organization to work for you in de- 


veloping scientific improvements in sure, fast-acting yeast . . . 
backed by a wealth of 63 years’ experience and research. 


In like manner, you can continue to depend on the many 
reliable Red Star Yeast products to work with you in pro- 


ducing highest quality and finest flavored baked goods. 


For the yeast that keeps pace with every forward move... 


and helps move your baked goods .. . look to the leader... 


RED*STAR YEAST 


Red Star Yeast. 


RED STAR YEAST AND PRODUCTS CO., Milwaukee, Wis. * Branches in principal cities 
ENRICHMENT TABLETS ° 


YEAST FOOD ° MALT SYRUP + 


INVEST IN VICTORY 


BUY BONDS 


ALVATABS 
AND HOLD THEM 
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THE MOORE - vichadated FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 4,000 Sacks 


TOPPER quickly seizes 


and makes the most out 
of any baking opportunity. 
Bakers do not have to “try 
out’ TOPPER in the usual 
sense of the term. One 
dough and they know they 
have the real thing. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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: : A real leader in values and perform- 
For Extra Economy 


ance, American Eagle is kept that way 
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with consistent, intelligent bakery flour 


control. 


Tie H-D Lee FlourMills 


CAPACITY 5,000 SACKS 




















Salina ~~ Kansas 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
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SPOKANE MILL. 


'$ "THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CoO.,sEATT_E, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE. 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


‘-aqan _mn| 
ais... 


"MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA ° SPOKANE © WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE ¢ PORTLAND 











PORTLAND, ORECON 
a Millers of High 
we Grade Bakers, 





Family and Ex- 
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O SEWING SS 


port Flours. 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 


















WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 








A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


be . 99 
Diamond D trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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FFE 
RcRiNY MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


PRESTON ‘oe R MILLING Co. 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 
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AMERICAN MAID FLOUR | 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS | 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT | 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO‘. 











Houston, Texas | 




















Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
| BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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| ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


(Questions on page 52) 











1—False. It is usually recom- 
mended that .1 of 1% be added. 

)—True. When these cakes have 
a pH somewhat above 7, their color 
is improved. White cakes have the 
best crumb color when their pH is 
slicghtly below 7, which would be on 
the acid side. 

False. It is the general opinion 
that as much as 20% of the flavor 
may be lost. 

iTrue. This is undoubtedly due 
to the character of the sugar gran- 
ules. The granules of corn sugar 
are smaller and less sharp than those 
of cranulated sugar. 

False. As sour cream butter 
has a much more pronounced butter 
flavor than sweet cream butter, it 
is best to use the sour cream butter. 

6.—-False. The doughs made by the 
sponge process are somewhat more 
pliable and dry. Less dusting flour 
is required and more uniform loaves 
will be produced. 

False. The proper procedure is 
to base salt content on total weight 
of the formula. Usually 1 to 144% 
of salt is figured for each 10 lbs of 
dough. 

A pure fruit jam must 
less than 45% 


8.—False. 
be composed of not 
fruit to 55% of sugar. 

9.-False. A short sponge cake 
contains either shortening or butter. 
A straight sponge does not contain 
any fat. The texture of a_ short 
cake is silkier and the cakes 
eating and keeping 


sponge 
will have better 
quality. 

10.—True. A weak flour could 
this trouble. Having the fry- 
ing temperature too low is another 
possible cause. 

11—True. The normal pH of a 
properly fermented dough is about 
5.4 to 5.65. 

12.—True. In American rye bread, 
about 15 to 20% rye flour is used, 
while Russian rye usually is made 
with 40 to 50%. Russian rye usually 
is made with a preparatory sour, giv- 
ing it a tangy taste. It is made up 
into either round or long loaves, 


Cause 


while American rye as a rule is made 
into long loaves. 

13.—True. If the soft wheat flour 
is blended with the hard wheat and 
used in the sponge, there is a pos- 
sibility that the soft flour becomes 
overdeveloped and the stronger flour 
underdeveloped. 

14.False. While baking loss is 


decreased somewhat by the use of 
steam, the primary reason for using 
it is to produce a fine crack on the 
tops of the cookies. 

15—False. Both are 100% fat. 
The only difference is in the texture. 
Grainy lard is cooled slowly and is 
allowed to chill in the container. 
Smooth lard, which is of a fine tex- 
ture, is chilled rapidly by collecting 
melted fat on a refrigerated drum 
rotating against an open side trough 
containing the warm fat. 

16.—True. Egg whites contain aa 
to 12% protein and yolks 15 to 16% 

|7.—False. The bread made with 
water having a slight degree of hard- 
ness would have the greatest volume 
as a slight degree of hardness has a 
te peg to strengthen or toughen 
he gluten in the dough. 

18.—True. When beating cream at 
high speed, there is a great danger 
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of overbeating, turning the cream in- 
to butter. The cream should be at 
least 24 hours old and be as cold 
as possible. 


19.—True. By allowing the prod- 
ucts to rest before placing them in 
the oven, it has been found that 
shrinkage will be decreased. The 
length of time will vary somewhat, 
depending upon the shop temperature. 
The warmer the shop, the shorter the 
resting period. 

20.—True. It should not be heated 
very much over 100° F. If it is a little 
too stiff for proper pouring, a small 
amount of corn syrup should be added 
to it to thin it down. 





a 
WFO.1 Interpretations 


* 





The following interpretations 
of provisions of War Food Order 
No. 1, bakery products, have 
been made by the War Food Ad- 
ministration recently. 


t 


Easels and changeable signs, 


both 
of which if so constructed as to be of 
a permanent nature and other items 
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of equipment classified as fountain 
supplies, such as metal mixing cups 
and spoons, are considered equipment 
under the order. 


¥ ¥ 


Coupons furnished in each package 
of bakery products purchased may be 
exchanged for bakery products. 


¥ ¥ 


Premiums may be given to con- 
sumers in exchange for bread wrap- 
pers. 


¥ ¥ 


Bread made with eight parts of 
whole egg solids to 100 parts of flour 
is not considered white bread. 
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Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 











CKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Spring Patents 


Clears 


Cake Flours 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Whole Wheat 


Cracker Flours 


Rye Flours 
Full Fat Soybean Flour 


LOCKPORT, 


Kansas Patents 
High Gluten 
Pastry Flours 


INC. 
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HARD WHEAT — HIGH PATENT 


Le —_ — =o : mh ooo: ‘ me as im as me ce #8 88 
FILOUIR | be sibcecteccee: HN 
We, as the Miller, and You, as the Baker, intend to make 
_ EI our products the Finest. GOOD WHEAT is Our Assur- 
ance; GOOD FLOUR is Yours. 
UNIVERSAL BAKERS FLOUR is milled from only SELECT COUNTRY-RUN WHEAT 


cmon xermn on QINUVERSAL MILLS onc von sec 


of Dependable Quality 
Wheat Flours 
“WINGOLD” “Bay STATE” “WINONA” ““WINBAYCO” 
Rye Flours 

WHITE RYE Mepium RYE Dark RYE 

“A a“ Pure Licgut Rye SpeciAL MepiumM Rye 

Clear “Boxer” Rye Meal Coarse, Mepium-Fine 
“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE BAY STATE MILLING Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
F re) R Q U ALI 1m 7 HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


HAROLD A. MERRILL || Te snverr recon co 


“KANSAS CITY, Mo." DESIGNERS BUILDERS 


Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 
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BAKERY WINS SECOND 
GARDEN AWARD 


For the second year in succes- 
sion the National Victory Garden 
Institute certificate in recognition 
of a “distinguished record in the 
encouraging of victory gardens 
and home food preservation” has 
been awarded the Ambrosia Cake 
Bakery, Greensboro, N. C. The 
company furnishes its employ- 
ees, many of whom are young 
women, prepared plots of land 
near the bakery plant. Seeds 
are also furnished to those who 
take a plot. Each year, said 
Richard T. Griffin, manager, the 
employee having the best garden 
production record is awarded a 
war bond by the company. 
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RAYMOND PAYETTE HEADS 
VERMONT ASSOCIATION 


The Vermont Bakers Association 
held its annual meeting in Montpelier 
on Jan. 18-19. Raymond W. Payette, 





general manager of the Girard Bak- 
ing Co., Burlington, was elected presi- 
dent. Paul Zeno, Zeno Baking Co., 
Bellows Falls, was chosen as general 
vice president, and Edna deLottin- 
ville, of the North End Bakery, Brat- 


tleboro, was made retail vice presi- 
dent. The secretary, Earl Sleeper, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Burlington, 
and treasurer, John Sheldon, Federal 
Mill, Inec., were both re-elected. 

Serious consideration was given to 
extending certain provisions of War 
Food Order No. 1 into the postwar 
period through state legislation, but 
the majority was opposed to includ- 
ing the ban on consignment selling, 
secret rebates, discounts and allow- 
ances, because it was believed such 
legislation would be unenforceable. 
It was voted, however, to co-operate 
with the state nutritional department 
in presenting the uniform bill on en- 
richment to the legislature for action. 
Consensus on stale returns was that 
it is a matter for individual plant 
management to control. 

G. Landale Edson, Cross Baking 
Co., Montpelier, retiring president of 
the association, was in charge of the 
program. Out of state guests in- 
cluded John D. Dickson, president, 
and Robert E. Sullivan, secretary- 
counsel of the New England Bakers 
Association. 


——<—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CENTRAL N. Y. CLUB TOPIC 
IS SWEET YEAST GOODS 


The Central New York Produc- 
tion Men’s Club met at the Hotel 
Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 8. 

Frank Graham, Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., spoke on commer- 
cial sweet goods, supplementing his 
talk with a display of some 50 vari- 
eties. In his talk he outlined the 
advantages of house-to-house and 
wholesale bakeries converting at least 
part of their cake production to 
Sweet goods. The resultant saving 
in sugar and other rationed items 
more than offset the disadvantages, 
he said. 

Mr. Graham pointed out that these 
two classes of bakeries must improve 
their type of product if they are to 
compete with the downtown stores. 
The younger generation desires rich- 
er and sweeter goods, he observed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











Jack §.—Say, is that right about 
you getting married? 

_Jack R.—I don’t know whether it’s 
right or not, but it’s true. 
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New Central Army Pastry Bakeries 


Improved quality and uniformity 
of products, economies in power and 
fuel consumption, conservation of 
critical materials and savings in man- 
power have resulted from the 54 cen- 
tral pastry bakeries now being op- 
erated in army installations of the 
nation under the technical super- 
vision of the Office of the Quarter- 
master General. First of the central 
pastry bakeries was established more 
than a year ago, following surveys 
and conferences which determined 
the need for such installations. 

Cakes, pies, cookies and sweet 
goods are highly nutritious, valuable 
and desirable additions to the army 
menus, and surveys made by the bak- 
ery section disclosed that limited fa- 
cilities of individual kitchens made it 
difficult, often impossible, for them to 
properly prepare and serve pastries 
called for in army menus. 

More and better equipment in the 
central pastry bakeries, manned by 
experienced and highly trained pastry 


bakers, has resulted in the econom- 
ical mass production of a wider va- 
riety of cakes, pies, cookies and the 
like, than possible to produce in in- 
dividual kitchens. 

Mess officers of Army Service 
Forces and Army Air Forces instal- 
lations where the central pastry bak- 
eries are in operation have reported 
that the improved eye and taste ap- 
peal of their pastry products have 
been important morale factors at 
their respective posts, camps, and air 
fields and bases. 

Eleven more central pastry bak- 
eries have been approved as the re- 
sult of surveys conducted by the Of- 
fice of the Quartermaster General 
which indicated the need of such in- 
stallations. 
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PEANUT BUTTER ORDER ENDED 


Washington, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration has terminated War 
Food Order 89, an enabling order, 
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which authorized quota restrictions 
for peanuts and peanut butter. The 
order was issued in Dec., 1943, super- 
seding Food Distribution Order 78, 
as protection against possible future 
peanut shortages, but never was put 
into operation, and its continuation 
is considered unnecessary. 
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ST. LOUIS FIRM FINED $1,000 
ON PURE FOOD VIOLATION 


St. Louis, Mo.—The maximum fine 
of $1,000 under the pure food and 
drug act was assessed against a St. 
Louis pie baking company Jan. 15 
by Federal Judge George H. Moore, 
on a plea of guilty to a charge of 
shipping to East St. Louis, Il., adul- 
terated pies produced under insani- 
tary conditions. Conditions under 
which it was possible for such for- 
eign matter to get into pies were 
due to the inability to get storage 
space, a company official said, and 
since has been corrected. Counsel 
for the company attempted to enter 
a plea of no contest, but Judge 
Moore refused to accept it and the 
guilty plea followed. 














NATURE PLAYED A TRICK— 


ATURE played some tricks with 
all the wheat crops this year. There 
is enough good wheat, but the crop is 
much less uniform than usual. 
need for careful wheat selection and 


good milling is more vital than ever. 


Customers of F. W. Stock & Sons are 
protected from these hazards with com- 
plete laboratory control. A modern re- 
search laboratory, staffed by experts, 
collaborates with milling technicians in 
maintaining uniform and superior bak- 
ing quality flours. With apparatus such 
as pictured at the right, and other mod- 
ern scientific equipment, wheats are 
carefully chosen and through 
and baking tests, performance is proved 


before milling. 


There is a particular Stock flour for 


every baking requirement. 


car assortment is 


Spring and hard winter type 
flours—Michigan cake flours— 
whole wheat flours, cracked 
wheat and the famous DAISY 
doughnut flour. They are pre- 
cision milled from the best 
wheats for smooth performance. 


Our mixed 
complete. 


So the 


milling 


NEW YORK . 


Founded in 1862 | 





F. W. STOCK 


HILLSDALE, MICH. - 
BOSTON 















Protein Testing 
Apparatus 





Your guarantee 
of flour to meet 
your needs in 
these days of 
wartime uncer- 
tainty is this 
efficient milling 
plant, one of 
the newest in 
America. Three 
ultra-modern mills in one, 
backed with ample wheat 
storage and laboratory con- 
trol. Eighty-two years of 
milling “know how” in pro- 
ducing flours for leading 
bakers is your guarantee 
of dependable service. 
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CELLOPHANE PROVES BAR 
TO BATTLEFIELD BACTERIA 


Use of cellophane to protect drugs, 
bandages, medical instruments and 
foods from dangerous bacteria is ex- 
pected to increase rapidly after the 
war as a result of its successful ap- 
plication now in packaging blood 
transfusion needles. 

The fact that cellophane completely 
resists bacterial action leads to its 
adoption for this purpose, according 
to Sylvania-Industrial Corp., with the 
result that.even in the midst of bat- 
tle, blood transfusions can be ad- 
ministered with sterile needles. 
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In the packaging operation the 
needles are slipped into glass vials, 
and cellophane is sealed around the 
glass. In addition to the barrier it 
offers to questing bacteria, cellophane 
sterilizes well, protects the glass 
from breaking and gives complete 
visibility, so that the contents of the 
package may be determined at a 
glance. 

The effectiveness with which it 
stops the inroads of germs is indi- 
cated by the fact that first-aid work- 
ers sometimes tie a thin strip of 
cellophane over a bandage to keep 
the dressing sterile. This is done only 
for certain kinds of wounds and 
burns, since nothing can penetrate 


some types of cellophane, not even 
air. 
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COOPER STORIES FOR BREAD 

Albany, N. Y.—James Fenimore 
Cooper’s classic ‘Deer Slayer” stories 
have been transcribed for radio and 
are being broadcast thrice weekly on 
Station WOKO, Albany, under the 
auspices of General Baking Co., 
Schenectady. The __ transcriptions 
were made by the Frederic Ziv or- 
ganization and were placed on 
WOKO by Hevenor Advertising 
Agency of Albany. They are spotted 
at 5:15 p.m. Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday. 








ENRICHED 
WHITE BREAD 


is now playing a significant part in supplying 
the nutritional needs of the American people. 
Equally important it is building a lasting 
foundation for an even greater Baking Indus- 
try in the future. 


We are keeping abreast of every new devel- 
opment in this far reaching program. Make 
National Grain Yeast Corporation your en- 
richment headquarters. 
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LITERATURE 








Following are summaries of re- 
cent publications of interest. In 
most cases copies of the book- 
lets or other literature can bx 
obtained by writing the compa 
nies mentioned or The Miller 
Publishing Co., 118 South Sixt! 
Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Floor Brochure 


The Belden Brick Co., Canton. 
Ohio, has issued a 16-page illustrated 


brochure which describes a ney 
brick floor which will not cre 
groove, chip, dust off, or requir 
patching. 

Bonded with acid-proof cem: 
this floor repels organic, physical 
chemical attack, holds up under 
cutting action of steel wheeled tru 
resists oil, water, acids, and ha 
crushing strength of 18,500. lbs to 
square inch. 


The brochure gives instructions for 


installation. Easy to flush clean, 
brick are furnished with smoot} 
nonskid surfaces. 


¥ ¥ 


Fuel Saving 

Manufacturers who wish to 
maximum efficiency with mi 
wool insulation will be interested 
the new 30-page Commercial St 
ard CS117-44 based on more than 
years of research and study and 
cently promulgated by the Burea 
Standards. It tells how to a 
mineral wool in blocks, blankets 
sulating cement and pipe insula 
for all types of heated indust 
equipment. 

It is the first and only autho 
tive high temperature _insulat 
standard the Bureau of 
has promulgated. By offering p 


Standards 


tical solutions to insulation problems 


it should serve the best interests 
industrial and commercial cons 
ers when the supply of fuel is n 
critical and conservation is so ne 
sary. 

A free copy of Commercial Sta 
ard CS117-44 may be secured by 
writing to Industrial Mineral W 
Institute, 441 Lexington Ave., I 
York 17, N. Y. 


Milk in Bread 
At the 21st annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery E 
neers held in Chicago last March, 


session was devoted to the planning 


of postwar bread production. 

One of the papers on this pai 
ular subject was entitled, “Milk 
Milk Alternates — Their Effect 
Flavor, Quality and Staling”’ and \ 
delivered by the late Harry 
Brouilett, American Dry Milk In 
tute, Chicago. 

This paper covered the answers 
eight questions relative to milk so 
in bread and rolls, which had bi 
submitted by the program comn 
tee. 

Following the answers to the ques 
tions, Mr. Brouilett showed 16 slid 
the results of experimental wo 
comparing standard water bre 
bread containing 6% nonfat dry m 
solids, and bread containing types 


S 


a7) =) 


milk alternates offered to the baker 
to replace milk solids during the pe- 
riod when the supply of nonfat milk 


solids was short. 
Also contained in the paper is 


1 
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You Cannot Bake Good Bread 
Without Good Flour. 
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CAKE FLOURS 


e Guaranteed Uniformity 
e Finer Texture 
e Better Keeping Quality 
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>) BAKERS VELVET 












ROYAL STAR 


SEAL OF PURITY ¢ 















323 E. Atwater St. 


O POISON! 


NO BAIT! 


WIZO 
RAT GLUE BOARDS 


N 





The modern, sure and safe 
method of eliminating rats, 
without the dangers or risks of 
poisonous bait. Rid your store- 
houses, warehouses and build- 
ings of rodent pests now—this 
new WIZO way. 

Just place WIZO Rat Glue 
Boards near rat holes. Fasten 
or tack boards to the floor to 
prevent them being pulled 
away. The boards catch the 
rodents firmly and securely,— 
“once they step on, they never 
step off!” 

WIZO Rat Glue can also be 
obtained separately for prepar- 
ing your own boards. 


Write for particulars today! 


Manufactured by 


ELKAY Propucts Co. 


323-27 West 16th St. 





“‘Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Sfenllel Flour Mills 


Detroit 26, Mich. 


cage ST 
DAIRYLEA PROVIDES PERFECT 
BAKING RESULTS 


In Post-War-- Plan to use Dairylea! 


DAIRYMEN'S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
1l West 42nd St., New York City 











For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 











NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 





EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers—Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








recommended formula for a postwar 
bread, giving both the straight and 
the sponge dough method and the 
procedure. 

This paper has been distributed to 
the membership in the form of a 
six-page mimeographed bulletin. A 
copy of this bulletin may be had on 
request to the Secretary, Victor E. 
Marx, 1541 Birchwood Ave., Chicago 
26, Ill., if a 3c stamped addressed 
envelope is enclosed. 


¥ ¥ 


Air Booklet 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York, has 
issued a 24-page, two-color booklet 
entitled, “A Little Air Power Will 
Do Many a Big Job.” Mainly pho- 
tographic in format with a minimum 
of text, nearly 70 photographs show 
how to put familiar air-operated 
equipment to work in new ways or 
use compressed air to increase pro- 
duction and secure greater economy. 
Several ingenious ‘“‘Rube Goldbergs” 
that can easily be made in the shop 
are illustrated. 


¥ Y¥ 


Commodity Booklet 


J. S. Bache & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, have pub- 
lished a 295-page booklet entitled 
“Commodities,” containing statistics 
and information about contracts for 
the future delivery of 25 commodities. 
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HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE STARTS 
MEDICAL CARE INSURANCE 

Nutley, N. J.—What may be the 
most complete plan for medical care 
insurance conceived to date by pri- 
vate industry went into effect Jan. 1 
among the 1,600 employees of Hoff- 
mann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
The firm is one of the nation’s lead- 
ing manufacturers of pharmaceutical 
specialties and one of the leading 
producers of vitamins. 

In addition to reimbursing em- 
ployees against costs of physicians’ 
consultations and treatments at 
home, hospital or in the doctor’s 
office, the plan provides coverage 
against hospital, surgical and ob- 
stetrical expenses of both employees 
and their dependants, with full cost 
borne by the company. Every full 
time employee on the payroll as of 
Jan. 1 is covered. All classes of em- 
ployees, regardless of position or sal- 
ary, receive the same liberal benefits. 

The Roche Plan for Hospital and 
Medical Care is the outcome of pro- 
longed study by employees and man- 
agement insurance committees and 
supplements a company plan for life 
insurance, retirement annuities and 
sick benefits which has been in ex- 
istence for some years. 
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ST. PAUL ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS GEORGE J. ABEL 


St. Paul, Minn.—Preceding the as- 
sociation’s annual dinner-dance Jan. 
13, George J. Abel, of F. W. Ram- 
aley & Co., was elected president of 
the Associated Bakers of St. Paul. 
Other officers elected were: J. J. 
Kriz, vice president; E. C. Jerabek, 
financial secretary, and Lloyd Kolby, 
treasurer. Directors: A. J. Munn, T. 
W. Basta, Fred Carlson and Martin 
Formo. J. M. Long of Minneapolis, 
is recording secretary. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











Heard in a meat market recently: 
Now don’t blame Frances for kissing 
the butcher, she is playing for big 
stakes.—The Advance, Glendale, Cal. 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO e U.S.A. 

















Here Actually Is A 


PURE 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


CERES 


@ Uniform and Highest 
Quality. Location permits 
choice of best Montana, 
North Dakota and Minnesota 
Spring Wheat. 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


Cap. 2000 Bags FERGUS FALLS, MINN 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitine Co., Inman, Kan. 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
«Made by 
Arkansas City fee Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls J 








We Offer (Vacuum Cleaned) 
Reconditioned 


FEED BAGS 


Cotton or Burlap 
All Sizes and Weights 
MINNEAPOLIS BAG & BARREL CO 
237 First Avenue North, AT. 2379 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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“SUPER 
FLOUR” 


vvYv 





Put this strong flour in the ring 
with any reasonable bakery 
production problem and it will 


take care of it. 


SUPERFLOUR is both strong 
and dependable. It is the kind 


of flour you want all the time 


—and especially today. 


vvyv 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


Quality CMillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 3,000 Sacks Daily 











J. J. PADDEN, President S. M. Srvertson, Secretary 





Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 











ArcHer-DANIELS~MipiAND ComMPANY 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. eo 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 0FFaLon¥. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains — omaua NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 








MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH, MINN. 














Established 1877 





We bring wheat with rich ancestry 
together with traditionally fine milling 


habits to make IMPERIAL flour 


for your bakery. 


It gives you flour that makes bread 
which will become traditional with 
your customers. Fine, tasty, habit- 


forming bread. 


ed 


“MVELVET” 


with the same background 
Also offers you 
SUPERLATIVE QUALITY 


Yd 
THE 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 

















Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


Grain Storage 


1,700,000 Bus. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
“The Flour of theTation” 


Designed for you with care, milled with 
skill, tested with intelligence and patience— 
American Flours thus become the very best 
product from fine wheat a miller can ever 


hope to produce. 


O 
erican Flours. inc. 


G.M. ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 


President 


NEWTON, RANSAS 


Secretary 
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“Whad'ya Know, 
Brother, About 


YOG3? 


EveRY TECHNICAL man is supposed to 
know his own field thoroughly and 
have a general idea of related technical 
fields. But few food processors have 
time to develop more than a sketchy 
knowledge of these related subjects. 








Take the bulkiness of salt—the specific 
gravity—which may vary rather wide- 
ly. A survey of various salt products 
from different sections of the country 
has shown that even salt of the same 
grade can vary up to 25% in bulkiness 
over a period of months. 





Diamond Crystal processing engineers 
have eliminated this variation to a con- 
siderable extent through rigid control 
of crystallizing conditions and the most 
modern screening methods. Thus the 
various grades of Diamond Crystal Salt 
will not vary more than 4% plus or mi- 
nus—usually not over 2%. 





If you, as a food processor, are apply- 
ing salt by volume—through a hopper, 
for example, as in salting soda crackers, 
potato chips, and similar products- 
you can only achieve flavor control by 
using a salt that varies but slightly in 
bulkiness. Why not check the density 
of each shipment of salt you are using 
and see how much it varies in bulk? 
NEED HELP? HERE IT Is! 
If this is the solution to that variable- 
flavor problem, write our Director of 
Technical Service. He will be glad to 
help you find a cure. Diamond Crystal, 
Dept. B-4, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 


SALT 











The Finest and Most Efficient Roll Machine 


THE DUTCHESS 
COMBINATION ROLL DIVIDER 
AND ROUNDER 


utchess Tool Company, Inc., Beacon,N.Y. 





Manufacturers of Best Bakery Machinery 
Since 











ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


: ROGERS BROS. SEED CoO., 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 
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British Co-ops 
Plan Expansion 


in Postwar Era 


The postwar plans of the co-ops in 
England include the establishment of 
a national chain of “bazaar shops” or 
variety stores to compete with the 
British Woolworth Co., Marks & 
Spencer and other variety store 
chains, entry into the mail order field, 
and the acquisition of established de- 
partment stores and other retail out- 
lets, including existing chains, accord- 
ing to three directors of the C.W'S. 
(Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Ltd.), who are visiting this country 
and who held a press conference in 
New York recently. 

Among the significant facts re- 
vealed by the C.W.S. spokesmen, who 
consisted of James McFadyen, Philip 
Robinson and Aneurin Davies, were 
the following. 

The C.W.S. is the wholesale unit 
of the co-operative movement in Eng- 
land. Its counterpart in Scotland is 
the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, Ltd. The two units have 
now decided to unite. Their combined 
volume is approximately $750,000,000, 
of which some $200,000,000 represents 
their own products. 

Approximately 75% of the co-op 
volume is in foods. Under the British 
rationing system, all residents are re- 
quired to register with a grocer of 
their own choice for certain items. 
About 25% of all British residents 
are registered with the co-ops. In 
the case of milk, the proportion is 
35%. 

Total mail order business in Eng- 
land today is only $60,000,000. The 
co-ops, which have hitherto confined 
their operations to retail stores, be- 
lieve that the mail order field, with 
the additional inducement of the divi- 
dend on purchases, offers them great 
postwar possibilities which they in- 
tend to develop. 

They are planning to establish a 
chain of “bazaar” stores throughout 
the United Kingdom because they do 
not think that the retail societies 
(which own the C.W.S.) can do an 
adequate job individually against the 
strong competition offered by the long 
established and popular variety store 
chains. 

The London Co-operative Society 
acquired this year two large depart- 
ment stores, one of which is already 
in operation by its new owners, and 
a chain of 37 “chemist’s shops” or 
drug stores. Other co-ops throughout 
the kingdom are taking similar steps 
in order that their postwar expansion 
program may not be held up by re- 
strictions on civilian construction or 
a shortage of materials or labor. 

The co-ops will oppose efforts of 
independent retailers to check chain 
store growth by legislation, the co- 
op directors said, because they believe 
in full “freedom to develop” for 
other retailers as well as themselves. 
However, they did not believe that 
Parliament would ever pass a law 
“freezing” the chains at their pres- 
ent size as had been proposed. 
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OMAR SALES MEETING 

Omaha, Neb.—Salesmen and dis- 
trict sales managers for Omar Mills, 
Inc,, attended a general sales meet- 
ing Jan. 15-20 at the Blackstone 
Hotel in Omaha. R. E. Gaylord, 
newly appointed general sales man- 
ager for the company, presided. 
General sales managers present were: 
John Linden, Omaha; C. F. Ross, Des 
Moines; E. M. Jacobson, Chicago; 
C. R. Clugston, Denver; Guy H. 
Teeter, Memphis, and John E. Franz, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 
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with 


PLEASED! 


What baker wouldn’t be pleased with bet- 
ter business—with more customers and 
larger sales per customer? 


A certain way to better business is 
through offering better-looking and better- 
tasting cakes and pastries, the kind made 





GENUINE ALMOND PASTE 
MACAROON PASTE 
MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 
“FONDANT ICING 


*Available only on quota basis 





HENRY HEIDE, Inc. 


Spring, Hudson and Vandam Streets, New York 13, N. Y. 











' DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING co. 


Monroe, Mich 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 


Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity OHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers”’National Federation 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILLING Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 











THE ELEMENTARY PROOF f 
—IS A “TASTE TEST” 


Write us, on your business letterhead, to send you free tasting 
samples of simple syrup as flavored with our Fine Art Reproduc- 


tion of the following flavors. 


You’ll enjoy the “taste test” and discover Flavors that go to Town 


in selling sweet goods. 


Ferbo Fine Art Specialty Flavors are 


world wide in use by Manufacturers and Purveyors of fine foods. 


Straight Butter Flavor, or 
Butter-Cream Flavor, or 
Butterscotch Flavor, or 
Caramel-Nut-Butter Flavor, or 
Rum-Butterscotch Flavor, or 
Butter-Nut-Almond Flavor, or 
Vanilla Flavor, or 

Maple Flavor. 
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Riboflavin 


Dietary Danger Point 








IBOFLAVIN is the most frequent 
“danger point” in the American 
diet, say food economists of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Although 
a recent scientific sampling of food 
consumption across the nation showed 
that American families are setting a 
much better table from a nutritional 
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standpoint than when a similar study 
was made a few years before the war, 
more than half still did not get the 
recommended amount of riboflavin. 
About a third of the diets were low 
in calcium, second “danger point.” 
Nearly two decades ago, vitamin 
B was found to be more than one 
substance, as had been originally sup- 
posed. At first, one part was named 
vitamin B: (now known as thiamine) 
and the other B:, or vitamin G for 
“growth.” Then investigators dis- 
covered that B: in turn consists of 
several vitamins, and the chemical 
name riboflavin was coined for one 
of these. Riboflavin may not be the 


magic sought by Ponce de Leon, who 
dreamed of drinking at the fountain 
of youth, but it is essential for 
growth and general good health and 
for preserving youth and vigor. 

As with almost all vitamin defi- 
ciencies, people who do not get 
enough riboflavin tend to be nervous 
and irritable and feel tired and run 
down. Eyes itch and burn and look 
tired and bloodshot. Vision may be 
blurred in dim light, and bright light 
hurts. Air Corps fliers have occa- 
sionally reported eye disturbances 
after flights in bright weather. Some 
scientists think this may be due to 
the riboflavin of the eyes being ex- 





A Symbol of 
Quality... 


FOR FLOUR PERFORMANCE 


This flour quality medal had 
great significance when it was won 60 
years ago. 


' . 
t 











Today the important fact to you 1s tha 
modern IMBS flour pertorms as out- 


. 1 . 2 


standingly in the bakery as its prede- 


favetsi' ° > a wmed thr uch the 
cessor pertormed througn the 


Modern milling, careful control, excel- 
lent wheat—all these mean that Charm 
or Rex flour will win their own quality 
reputation in your ovens. 





J. F. Imbs Milling Co. 


420 Merchants Exchange 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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posed to destructive effects of light, 

Characteristic signs of a diet defj- 
cient in riboflavin for a considerabje 
length of time show up in the tissues 
of eyes, mouth and skin. Symptoms 
include cracked and scaly places at 
the corners of the mouth, and shining 
red sores around nose, eyes and eye- 
lids. The tongue becomes inflamed 
deep red and glossy—and swallowing 
may be difficult. Comparatively few 
people show these signs of riboflavin 
deficiency to an acute degree, but too 
many are not up to par because they 
do not get the amount they need 
for maximum health. 

The need for riboflavin seems ito 
be definitely related to the calorie 
content of the diet. Recent research 
indicates that people who eat large 
amounts of fats, sugars and starches 
require a corresponding increase in 
riboflavin. 

Milk is probably the most impor- 
tant source of riboflavin, since it 
furnishes almost half the supply of 
this vitamin in our national diet. 
Milk is not the most concentrated 
source. Liver, kidney, cheese, eggs 
and some greens like kale are richer, 
But because milk may be served sev- 
eral times a day while use of other 
riboflavin-rich foods is comparatively 
limited, it must be counted on for a 
good share of the vitamin. In fact, 
a diet which contains little milk is 
almost sure to be short in riboflavin. 
Nutritionists have increased recom- 
mendations for adults to three glasses 
(or standard measuring cups) of milk 
daily. Children need three to four 
glasses; expectant mothers, four 
glasses; nursing mothers, six glasses, 

Riboflavin is included in the enrich- 
ment requirements for all commer- 
cially made white bread, and all 
flours labeled enriched must also con- 
tain required amounts of riboflavin. 
Nutritionists estimate bread and 
flour enrichment has raised the ribo- 
flavin content of the average Ameri- 
can diet about one seventh. 
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Something “Big” Gets 
Madison, Wis., Baker 
Favorable Publicity 


Madison, Wis.—The way to have 
people talk favorably about your 
business is to do something “big” 
and this is what Ole Strand, operat- 
ing the Strand Bakery in Madison, 
did recently in providing his class 
dinner at the Masonic lodge with a 
cake large enough to take care of 
his 258 “cake eating’ classmates. 

The cake was of such size that it 
was necessary to tip it sidewise in 
order to bring it into the hall where 
the dinner was being held. The out- 
side dimension before the diners yot 
busy on it was 40 inches square. 
Ingredients included 35 lbs of sugur, 
108 eggs, 15 lbs of shortening and 25 
Ibs of flour, salt, milk, baking pow- 
der. An equivalent of 24 hours of 
labor for one man went into prepara- 
tion and baking of the cake. 

That the cake hit the spot and has 
been the talk of the Consistory is 
indicated by the publicity Olaf and 
his two sons, Trygve and Reidar, re- 
ceived in the ‘Masonic Digest,” pu)- 
lished in Madison. 

Under a picture showing the cake 
“backed” by the three Strands, tlie 
Digest noted ‘Madison probably nev- 
er saw a bigger cake, and the 258 
cake-eaters who took the Consistory 
never tasted one more delicious, @ll 
vowed. It was the gift to their class- 
mates of Trygve and Reidar Strand, 


who with their father, Ole Strand, _ 


operate the Strand Bakery.” 


Fe 
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\¢ HEN you buy your flour bags from 
Bemis, among the important advantages 


you enjoy is this: You can buy whatever 


seems io 
e calorie 
research 
sat large 


starches cotton, paper, multiwall, burlap or 


‘rease in | Whatever's the water pr oof. 
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for your use, you may be sure that their 


analysis and advice will be unbiased. 


‘ 


Suppose, for instance, a change in your 
product or in handling conditions war- 


rants switching from some other type 





of bag to multiwall paper bags. We 
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oe % Lo ae OFFICES: Baltimore + Boston + Brooklyn + Buffalo + Charlotte 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








CO-OP AND PROFIT MOTIVE. — 
For those of you who dote on for- 
ums and debates there’s a handsome 
one taking shape in the pages of 
Chain Store Age, a monthly journal 
perfectly described by its name. The 
January number is crammed from 
masthead to back cover with a pro- 
and-con dispute upon the _ subject, 
“Resolved, that it would be in the 
public interest to substitute the con- 
sumer co-operative way of life for 
our present system in which compe- 
tition and the profit motive are 
major factors.” The debaters are 
Godfrey M. Lebhar, editor-in-chief of 
Chain Store Age (defending the 
profit motive), and Harry Afford, 
general manager of the Watford Co- 
operative Society, Ltd., Watford, 
England, and J. A. Hough, research 
officer of the British Co-operative 
Union, Ltd., (upholding the virtues 
of co-operative merchandising). 

It is a little startling to observe 
that the terms of the question itself 
accept the co-operative movement as 
“a way of life.” Not only do the 
British protagonists start with that 
premise (one of them confesses that 
he is fanatic on the subject), but so 
basic does this concept seem to be 
that Mr. Lebhar is constrained to di- 
rect to that point nearly the whole 
of his long opening statement. It is 
as if a fair consideration of the sub- 
ject already is fatally compromised 
by an assumption that the two sys- 
tems of enterprise are mutually ex- 
clusive and incompatible and that 
both cannot be tolerated at the same 
time in one society. 


@ War of extermination—Mr. Lebhar 
thus explains the purpose of his 
major opus in editorial enterprise: 

“Our present competitive _ profit 
system would be completely elim- 
inated if consumer co-operation ever 
attained its admitted goal. It is true 
that, judging by the limited progress 
the movement has made in this coun- 
try to date, the danger of its sup- 
planting our present system here 
would seem to be relatively remote. 
Such a conclusion, however, would be 
dangerous for many reasons, among 
which are: 

“(1) The past history of the 
movement in this country is no 
criterion of its possibilities under the 
more aggressive leadership which has 
recently asserted itself. 

“(2) The rising cost of living and 
other factors which will make for 
political unrest in the postwar era 
will provide fertile soil for the pro- 
motion of a new deal in distribution 
or any other panacea promising low- 
er prices. 

“(3) Such merits as the co-op- 
erative system undoubtedly has to 
offer are readily accepted by those 
who do not see the whole picture 
and do not hear the other side of 
the story. 


“(4) The idea that, through co- 
operation, every consumer can, in ef- 
fect, become his own grocer, butcher, 
baker and candlestick maker and 
thus buy everything cheaper by elim- 
inating the profit which is included 
in the price under our present sys- 
tem sounds attractive enough on its 
face. The fact that it has already 
won the acceptance of more than 
100,000,000 people in all parts of the 
world (9,000,000 in England alone) is 
proof enough of its persuasiveness to 
suggest that under favorable condi- 
tions it might prove equally popular 
here. 

“Our purpose is to present the 
whole story, both sides of it, for the 
information of our readers, the bulk 
of whom, we believe, are interested 
in preserving our present system. 
Such information is essential if we 
are to put up an adequate defense 
against consumer co-operation and 
other collectivist philosophies which 
challenge us, whether the threat be 
imminent or remote.” 


@® The profit motive. Mr. Lebhar 
concedes: 

“(1) The co-op idea rests upon a 
sound, legal, moral and ethical foun- 
dation. Whatever views I may hold 
as to its economic and social value 
I do not question the worthiness of 
its ideals nor the motives, integrity 
and sincerity of its leaders and ad- 
vocates. 

“(2) Although the co-ops don’t be- 
lieve in competition, they provide 
plenty of it for those who do believe 
in it. That, from our viewpoint, is 
a point in their favor. And it is 
strong competition, too, because it is 
backed up by all the advantages of 
large-scale operation. With annual 
retail sales equivalent to some $1,- 
320,000,000, developed through 24,- 
000 retail outlets serviced by man- 
ufacturing and wholesaling facilities 
owned and controlled by the retail 
societies, the British co-ops supple- 
ment the benefits of mass production 
and mass distribution offered by cap- 
italistic industries, chain stores, or 
multiple shops, department stores 
and other types of large-scale distri- 
bution. 

“(3) The outstanding character- 
istic feature of the co-op system— 
the division of the net profits (or sur- 
plus as the co-ops prefer to call it) 
of the operation among the members 
in direct proportion to their pur- 
chases rather than on the basis of 
their share ownership — is a good 
feature of the system in at least one 
respect. To the extent that it repre- 
sents a unique departure from the 
existing order, it introduces a new 
competitive factor. Of course, that 
virtue would disappear should co- 
operation ever achieve its goal and 
become universal, for in that event 
we would have no competition.” 

But— 

“We must be quick to reject the 
implication that competition is hope- 


By Carroll K. Michener 








lessly and intrinsically bad—a vicious 
and soul-destroying thing which 
ought to be completely eliminated 
from our way of life in favor of co- 
operation. Note how even Mr. Af- 
ford, who is generous enough in his 
formal admissions of the good fea- 
tures of what he calls profit-seek- 
ing and the competitive way of life, 
nevertheless ends up with the dire 
warning that those of us who still 
believe in competition are jeopardiz- 
ing our eternal souls! .. 

“Although the co-ops don’t believe 
in competition they can no more es- 
cape its useful influence than the 
sapling can escape the wind whose 
buffeting develops its strength and 
makes a tree of it. From the very 
day the Rochdale pioneers opened 
their historic shop on Toad Lane 100 
years ago, the great co-operative 
movement which grew out of that 
noble experiment has been exposed 
ceaselessly to the stimulating force 
of competition, and nobody can say 
how far the co-operative movement 
would have gone without it.” 

It is impossible here to give any 
really adequate sample of this large- 
scale battle of words, which deserves 
to be read in extenso. 


. . . A COUPLE of those care- 
fully anonymous people who write 
the contents of the magazine For- 
tune were in this shop the other day 
asking for dope on the flour milling 
industry and in particular on a cer- 





* * * 








As an artist has reconstructed it, 
presumably from old sketches and 
the memories of those who knew it, 
this is the original mill erected in 
1795 at a place then known as 
Wrightsville, later Miners Mills, a 
suburb of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. It was 
the forerunner of the present Miner- 
Hillard Milling Co.’s plant. The 
story of this 150-year-old enterprise 
was told recently in this journal, in 
connection with the company’s ses- 
quicentennial celebration. An Irish- 
man who came to this country in 
1763 was the original mill’s builder, 
and into his family, as son-in-law, 
came the first milling member of the 
Miner hierarchy in 1800. 


. + . 





tain very large manufacturer of flour 
selected by the editors as offering 
something interesting to talk about. 
Of course we let the rat fall out of 
our hair assembly and spilled all the 
dirt we possibly could. . . . ONE 
OF THE THINGS the Fortune folks 
(a lady and a gent) were mighty 
curious about was whether the mill- 
ing industry as a whole was inclined 
to think the profit motive had been 
extracted from flour milling and that 
everybody had better begin making 
gadgets. Let the ax fall, headsman— 
we stuck our neck way out on that 
one and said no. . . . ANOTHER 
NOTION they had picked up some- 
where was that in the years just 
ahead people in this country were 
going to eat less bread than at any 
previous time in the long history of 
declining flour consumption. Here 
was another good place to stick out 
an objecting neck. We adventured 
the opinion that an irreducible mini- 
mum had been reached back in 1933, 
when per capita flour usage hit the 
all-time low point of 154 Ibs and 
stayed there for a couple of years, 
then began slowly climbing out of 
the cellar, reaching an estimated 165 
Ibs in the war years. . . . THE 
FORTUNE people were not im- 
pressed with the potentiality of en- 
richment in respect to increased 
bread consumption, and they exhib- 
ited polite skepticism over our opti- 
mism, particularly when they saw the 
consumption statistics indicating that 
per capita usage had dropped stead- 
ily from about 225 lbs in 1880 to that 
depression low of 154. Without any 
acute fixation on the subject, they 
confessed that they had been pretty 
completely indoctrinated with the 
idea that brown bread is preferable 
to white. We can hardly wait till 
we see their write-up. 


If you would realize fully to what 
remoteness the field of vitamins in 
nutrition may extend, know that in- 
vestigations of the thiamine deficien- 
cies of the cat and the monkey have 
broadened our understanding of the 
physiological function of this vita- 
min. Nothing further will be done 
here either to whet or to slake curi- 
osity on this subject; the reader is 
referred to the January number of 
Nutrition Reviews, official publica- 
tion of the Nutrition Foundation, 
Inc. 


The editor of Feedstuffs gives us 
a bon mot from the dialogue of Ray 
Bowden, executive vice president of 
the Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Association. Ray loves the OPA 
because, he says, it is proving 4 
contention long advanced—that 10 
group of men, however able and ex- 
perienced they may be, can set up 


and administer an arbitrary standard - 


of prices satisfactorily. 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


rested 
spaborei aking” 
for 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


bxTRA HOUR 
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A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











Igleheart Brothers, Inc. 


Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
v 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 


And All Other Special Flours 

















FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 














The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 











Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








PROMPT *»» ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 











Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 


FORT MORGAN COLORADO 















North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


oa 7. 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 



















UNNY 
KANSAS 


You can go as far as you 


wish down the quality road 
when you use SUNNY 


KANSAS. 


It permits your bakers wide 
room for quality improve- 
ment, perhaps even if to- 
day you think they are 
baking the best possible 
bread. 
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The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA KANSAS 


























Me [Cuthweslormn 
Saboutlouer 


Lobvu CcCiTyYy, MO. 


GRAIN- FLOUR- FEED 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 





WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 


Coast To Coast Grain Service 


LL 








ARGI 


INCORPORATED 








Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 














TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS OO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


Jones-HerreLsaTer Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 

















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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MILWAUKEE ALLIED MEN 
HONOR PAST PRESIDENTS 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Thirty members 
“of the Wisconsin Flour and Bakers 
Allied Trades Association attended 
the Jan. 19 meeting to pay tribute to 
past presidents of the organization, 
headed by the dean of Milwaukee 
flour mill representatives, 80-year-old 
George Smith, Hubbard Milling Co. 

Mr. Smith, along with E. J. Zier- 
fuss, of Durkee Famous’ Foods; 
George Roth, Standard Brands, Inc; 
C. G. Swanson, General Mills, Inc; 
Gilbert Hein, Hein Flour & Supply 
Co; Phil Orth, Ph. Orth Co; Leonard 
P. Kenney, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., was presented with a minia- 
ture gavel with his name engraved 
on a copper plate. 

The business session included a re- 
view of the recent National Retail 
Bakers Association rally in Milwau- 
kee by Mr. Kenney, chairman of the 
allied trade’s committee which 
worked with local and state bakers’ 
associations in sponsoring the meet- 
ing. 

Joseph Vann, president of the Mil- 
waukee Master Bakers Association, 
was a guest and urged allied trades- 
men to continue their co-operation 
with the retail bakers in stressing the 
value of education to enable bakers 
to improve their business manage- 
ment. He credited such educational 
work by allied trades as being a ma- 
jor factor in “raising of quality of 
all bakery goods.” 

This need for co-operation between 
the allied trades and the baking in- 
dustry was also stressed by Fred H. 
Laufenberg, state association secre- 
tary, who pointed to the help allied 
tradesmen ¢an be in transmitting to 
the bakers information on rationing, 
filling out government forms, and on 
other wartime rules and regulations. 
Mr. Laufenberg also explained the 
present situation in the shortening 
field as applied to the baking indus- 
try, and covered the present status 
of sugar rationing. 

Members whose birthdays occur in 
January were guests of the associa- 
tion under the recently inaugurated 
“Birthday Club” plan. ' 

The Feb. 16 dinner meeting has 
been scheduled for Pappy’s, North 
Port Washington Road at Silver 
Spring. 
BARREL 0S A ERECT tt ED WE ai A Se 


ARMY BREAD DATED 

“Commercial firms which date 
their products to guarantee fresh- 
ness have nothing on Quartermas- 
ter bakers in the European The- 
ater who date their bread as a 
guide to depot and mess oflfi- 
cers,” Brig. Gen. J. E. Barzyn- 
ski, commander general of the 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, 
commented recently. Before they 
are placed in the oven, three 
loaves of each six-loaf pan of 
dough are marked with numer- 
als indicating the day of the 
month. Pieces of wood, pronged 
with sharp ends of nails, are 
used for pricking the figures in 
the dough. This in itself is no 
small task when a company of 
about 80 men and officers reg- 
ularly must turn out about 20,- 
000 Ibs of bread daily—up to 30,- 
000 in emergencies. The bread is 
delivered to the nearest Quarter- 
master Depot where trucks pick 
up rations for the railheads and 
other distribution points. Thus, 
most of the soldiers get fresh 
bread with their rations virtual- 
ly every day. 
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ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 














For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
Miuneso GOLD MINE 
- EXCELSIOR 
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H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











- 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. | 
¢ Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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The variables in wheat quality and 
| | flour production make it doubly im- 
g portant now for you to know how 
your mill superintends these factors. 
That is why we repeat our milling 
formula: expert wheat selection; in- 
telligent milling; constant and wise 
laboratory control. These eliminate 
the variables, guarantee MADE-RITE 


T &§ quality to you. 











KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 








D | 
| KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
| Bakes Right Because. 1t Is Meade Right 
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British Columbia 
Grain Shipments by 
Water to Increase 


Vancouver, B. C.—Waterborne ship- 
ments of grain through Vancouver 
and other British Columbia ports 
will see a considerable increase dur- 
ing the next two months and will 
possibly maintain it throughout sev- 
eral subsequent months. Some peo- 
ple in the grain trade here expect 
the movement to continue into early 
summer. 

Russia is reported taking sacked 
wheat under lend-lease arrangements 
and there is reported to be some 
6,000,000 bus of additional sacked 
grain to be shipped in the near fu- 
ture to other parts of the British 
Empire, chiefly those in the Pacific 
area. 

The sacked grain movement is al- 
ready under way. A ship soon will 
load 300,000 bus, this being one of 
the big 10,000-ton cargo carriers. 
About 20 such ships will be used to 
deliver this one block of 6,000,000 bus. 

Meanwhile sacking plants at ter- 
minal elevators here are working 
busily and the assembly space set 
aside at Lapointe pier is already stor- 
ing sacked grain. Midland Pacific 
Terminal, with the largest sacking 
plant at the port, loads ships direct 
from its dock, while Pacific Ele- 
vators send the sacked wheat to 
Lapointe pier by conveyors and de- 
posit them by way of a spiral chute 
on the deck of the dock warehouse. 
Already 1,200 tons have been stored 
in the space recently vacated by the 
navy. 

The sacks weigh 170 lbs each and 
are piled nine tiers high. More or 
less tirelessly the shed workmen, two 
per sack, stoop and heave and cast 
the loaded bags into position on the 
tiers until the time comes for load- 
ing them into the ships’ holds. 

At the same time considerable 
amounts of grain continue to move 
from the prairies to coast elevators 
and stocks in local houses are now 
over 16,400,000 bus, of which more 
than 16,000,000 bus constitute wheat. 
Other coast elevators are almost 
filled. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN FARMERS COLD 
TO REDUCED ACREAGE PLEA 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Min- 
ister of Agriculture, the Hon. J. G. 
Gardiner, has recommended to farm- 
ers of western Canada that they 
should reduce their wheat acreage 
in the coming year by 2,000,000 to 
3,000,000, at the same time increas- 
ing other crops. The minister stated 
that a general review of the present 
agricultural situation gave ground for 
believing that prospects were hopeful 
for obtaining markets for surplus Ca- 
nadian production for the next two 
years at least, except in the case of 
wheat. 

Farmers, however, are showing no 
alarm over the wheat situation and 
it is doubtful if they can be per- 
suaded to reduce wheat acreages. 
They have recently passed through 





a period where wheat surpluses for- 
merly accumulated have been ab- 
sorbed. 

Although wheat deliveries have 
been restricted at times the over-all 
restrictions on deliveries which have 
been occasionally threatened have not 
materialized. On the contrary, in 
some areas the Canadian Wheat 
Board has urged farmers to bring in 
more wheat in order that urgent de- 
mands for shipments might be made. 
The situation will probably reflect on 
the decision of farmers with regard 
to wheat acreages this season. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GUEST OF HONOR 
* * * 
James H. Hamilton, Retired 
Vancouver Exchange Secre- 
tary, Honored at Luncheon 


Vancouver, B. C.—A purse of $5,000 
was presented recently to James H. 
Hamilton, recently retired secretary 
of the Vancouver Merchants Ex- 
change and Vancouver Grain Ex- 
change, who had served since the in- 
ception of these bodies more than a 
score of years ago. The presentation 
was made at a luncheon by H. R. 
MacMillan,, former exchange presi- 
dent and until recently head of War- 
time Shipping, Ltd., the Canadian 
shipbuilding organization. 

Mr. Hamilton received tribute as 
the only living member of the “orig- 
inal three” considered fathers of the 
exchange, the others being Walter H. 
Dockrill who died while a prisoner 
in a Japanese prison camp at Hong 
Kong and B. Dubois Phillips. 

In making the presentation, which 
also included a life membership in 








the exchange, Mr. MacMillan cited 
the prospects of trade when peace 
comes and taking the grain trade as 
an example, declared that before the 
war it amounted to 864,000,000 bus 
worth some $200,000,000 and would 
require approximately 5,000 fully 
loaded ships to carry it. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OUTPUT OF ROLLED OATS 
HIGHEST IN THREE YEARS 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian produc- 
tion of rolled oats in November, 1944, 
was the largest monthly figure since 
the fall of 1941, three years earlier. 
The output of oatmeal in November 
last totaled 20,329,898 lbs compared 
with 12,440,180 in the corresponding 
month last year and 12,113,764 in 
November, 1942. Canadian oatmeal 
mills have had a slow time during 
the last three years but business is 
now picking up with a revival of ex- 
port business. These mills have suf- 
ficient orders on hand to keep them 
running steadily until the end of 
March. Unfortunately, however, like 
all other milling operations produc- 
tion of rolled oats has been handi- 
capped recently by the general trans- 
portation difficulties. Shortage of 
boxcars and the slowing up process 
of bad weather conditions have in- 
terfered with delivery of grain at 
mills and shipment of the finished 
product. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEADS MONTREAL EXCHANGE 

Montreal, Que.—A. W. Brown, 
president of A. W. Brown Grain Co., 
Montreal, Que., has been elected 
president of the Montreal Corn Ex- 
change. 





Australia Inaugurates Wheat Quota 
Allocations to Stretch Supplies 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian trade 
commissioner at Melbourne advised 
at mid-January by cable that Aus- 
tralian wheat stocks on Dec. 31, 1944, 
totaled 99,000,000 bus. Harvesting 
has not yet been completed, but the 
new crop estimate is still 50,000,000 
bus. 

So that wheat users will obtain 
their fair share of supplies, the gov- 
ernment has instructed the Wheat 
Board to introduce a consumption 
quota scheme effective immediately. 
Under this scheme the maximum 
quantity of wheat to be made avail- 
able for stock feed from Jan. 15 to 
Feb. 28, 1945, would be one sixth of 
the total quantity sold by the Wheat 
Board in the nine months ended Sept. 
30, 1944. The quota for March will 
be announced later. 

It is hoped that, with the help of 
a break in the season, the total con- 
sumption of wheat for stock feed will 
be kept down to 43,000,000 bus for 
the year. Secondly, the allocation of 
wheat to breakfast food manufactur- 
ers for the season will probably be 
3,750,000 bus, as compared with nor- 
mal requirements of between 1,000,- 


000 and 2,000,000 bus, the increase 
being largely to meet service de- 
mands and to provide against the fall 
in breakfast food supplies from other 
grains in short supply. 

The flour mills in Victoria and New 
South Wales are still working only 
two shifts. 

It is understood that arrangements 
are being made to ship 15,000,000 bus 
of Canadian wheat to the southern 
hemisphere, mostly to Australia and 
New Zealand, with some for South 
Africa. Shipment is to be made from 
Vancouver in sacks and the problem 
of sacking—for which facilities at the 
Pacific Coast are limited—has occa- 
sioned some concern. The crop fail- 
ure in Australia is responsible for 
this unusual situation. 

To show how conditions have 
changed during the past year it is 
pointed out that the United States, 
then considered to be short of wheat, 
imported some millions of bushels 
from Australia, which country at that 
time had a surplus. Some of the 
Australian wheat thus moved is re- 
ported to be still on hand at Pacific 
ports in the United States as trans- 
portation facilities for its movement 
have been lacking. 


Canadian, U.S. Wheat 
Stocks Show Small 
Net Drop in 1944 


Winnipeg, Man.—The combined 
available supplies of wheat in the 
United States and Canada resulting 
from visible crops, declined by only 
150,000,000 bus in 1944-45 as com- 
pared with the year previous, accord- 
ing to a report by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. 

Present indications are that total 
exports from the two countries prob- 
ably will not exceed 100,000,000 buis 
from the United States, and 340,00v,- 
000 from Canada. The combined 
carry-over of the countries will likely 
approximate 700,000,000 bus at the 
end of the crop year against 670,000,- 
000 last summer. 

The bureau said it appeared that 
total stocks of old wheat in Argen- 
tina at December amounted to at 
least 180,000,000 bus. The new crop 
was still officially estimated at 166,- 
700,000 bus, with the trade suggest- 
ing a higher figure. 

Australia was making an effort to 
stretch her crop supplies of 125,000,- 
000 bus as far as possible. The sale 
of wheat for feed was being limited 
to the average sales for this purpose 
made by the wheat board during the 
nine-month period ended Sept. 30, 
1944, 

It was hoped that this restriction, 
coupled with a break in the drouth, 
will limit the use of wheat for feed 
during the present crop year to 43,- 
000,000 bus. 


EREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT VISIBLE GAINS 

Winnipeg, Man.—Visible stocks of 
Canadian wheat in all positions in- 
creased by less than 400,000 bus last 
week to 372,893,760 bus. A year ago 
the visible supply was 348,830,958 bus. 
Visible stocks of oats, however, in- 
creased by 3,200,000 bus for the week 
ended Jan. 26, to 36,223,000 bus. 
Barley stocks were 37,776,000 bus, 
rye 2,926,000 and flaxseed 5,370,000 
bus, practically unchanged for the 
week. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MARTIN B. PINCOMBE, FLOUR 
MILLER OF ONTARIO, DIES 


Toronto, Ont.—Martin B. Pin- 
combe, of R. M. Pincombe & Sons, 
flour millers, Strathroy, Ont., died 
suddenly last week. Mr. Pincombe 
was a popular member of the Ontario 
milling industry and his death is 
deeply regretted by his colleagues in 
the trade. He and a brother had 
been carrying on the business at 
Strathroy since the death of their 
father, a number of years ago. Mr. 
Pincombe was always actively inter- 
ested in the welfare of the Ontario 
milling industry. He was one of a 
group who sponsored the organization 
of the Ontario Flour Millers Associa- 
tion and for a period he was presi- 
dent of that organization. Mr. Pin- 
combe was continuously a member of 
the board of directors and a large 
measure of the association’s success 





is attributed to his wise counsel and: 


spirit of co-operation. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Royal Commission Conducting Inquiry 
On Taxation of Co-operative Groups 


Toronto, Ont.—A _ federal royal 
commission on taxation of co-opera- 
tive trading organizations in Canada 
began its sittings in Regina, the capi- 
tal of Saskatchewan, on Jan. 29. It 
had already heard what Alberta and 
British Columbia have to say on this 
subject. All three of these western 
provinces are favorably disposed 
toward co-operative enterprise. Their 
high agricultural population accounts 
for this. Twenty-five per cent of the 
people in Saskatchewan belong to 
trading organizations of this kind. In 
all parts of Canada the movement 
has made great strides in recent 
years 

The reason for this particular in- 
quiry is a difference of opinion on 
taxation. The co-operatives believe 


their earnings should not be subject 
to income or profits taxation while 
those engaged in other forms of com- 
mercial enterprise believe they should. 
This goes deeply into the roots of 
Canada’s present taxation system. 
Opinions are quite honestly held on 
both sides. The co-operatives con- 
tend that money derived from their 
trading operations is not profit and 
should not be taxed while private 
traders and incorporated companies 
hold otherwise. 

The western wheat pools are in- 
volved in this discussion. If co-opera- 
tives are not subject to the same 
taxes as competing companies in the 
grain trade they will have an advan- 
tage. This royal commission is ex- 
pected to solve this and other Cana- 
dian income tax problems.—A. H. B. 


<< 


Australia’s Sesaree Lend-Lease Aid 
Unimpaired by Severe Drouth Losses 


Washington, D. C. Australia’s 
ability to continue supplying sufficient 
foodstuffs during 1945 to meet its 
own needs, as well as a large part 
of the food consumed by the Amer- 
ican forces in the Southwest Pa- 
cific and some exports to the United 
Kingdom, has suffered no serious im- 
pairment to date, despite the con- 
tinuation of one of the _ severest 
drouths in its history, the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relation re- 
ports. 

Under reverse lend-lease, the com- 





KILLED IN ACTION—Lt. John H. 
N. Vernon, R. N., eldest son of Wil- 
fred D. Vernon, director of Spillers, 
Ltd., London, was killed in active serv- 
ice on Nov. 26, 1944, according to a re- 


port received by his father. He was 
descended from generations of lead- 
ing British flour millers on both sides 
of his family. His great grandfath- 
ers Were the late Sir William Vernon, 
Bt., of W. Vernon & Sons, Ltd., and 
John Jackson, John Jackson & Son, 
Ltd., both firms now being in the 
Spillers’ combine. His grandfathers, 
William Allen Vernon and Tom 
Jackson, were members of the board 
of Spillers, Ltd., on which his father 
is serving at present. Lt. Vernon, 
who was only 20 years of age, trans- 
ferred to the Fleet Air Arm in 1943 
and won his wings in August, 1944, 
in Canada. ; 


monwealth has been supplying about 
three fourths of the food consumed 
by American forces in that area. 
The drouth, which began early in 
1943 and became more extensive and 
acute in 1944, affected or threat- 
ened crop and livestock production 


in all parts of the commonwealth, 
except the island of Tasmania, the 
coastal fringes on the eastern and 


southeastern borders of the mainland, 


and a few areas in the state of 
western Australia. 

Hardest hit were the grain pro- 
ducing areas in the states of New 


South Wales, Victoria and South Aus- 
tralia. The drouth considerably re- 
duced the 1944 wheat crop, which 
now is estimated at only around 50,- 
000,000 bus, or about one third of the 
prewar average. However, owing to 
a sizeable carryover, existing sup- 
plies of wheat appear about ade- 
quate to cover the country’s do- 
mestic requirements, but wheat ex- 
port possibilities will be very lim- 
ited. Present prospects indicate that 
stocks at the end of the year, Nov. 
30, 1945, will be negligible. 
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RESOLUTIONS PASSED 

Toronto, Ont.—At a convention of 
the Canadian Federation of Agricul- 
ture held in Regina, Sask., recently 
a resolution was passed asking that 
the Wheat Board should be the sole 
marketing agency for coarse grains 
as well as wheat; that the present 
ceiling price of oats and barley be 
established as initial payments and 
that the present equalization pay- 
ments on these grains be maintained 
as long as the present policy with re- 
gard to furnishing feed grain to the 
east is in force. Another resolution 
supported the quota system of grain 
marketing and expressed a desire to 
have this method extended into the 
international field so that each nation 
would have an equitable share of the 
world wheat market. 
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ATTENTION TO FLOUR QUALITY 

Toronto, Ont.—The Ontario Flour 
Millers’ Association is urging its 
members to make sure that the flour 
they are producing is of good quality 
and to have regular tests made to this 
end. The association stresses that 
high quality flour is required in order 
to maintain markets in the postwar 
period. 








A scene in Schultz-Baujan’s modern laboratory 
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Research and Laboratory Tested Flours 


All bakery flours told by Schultz, Baujan & Co. are thoroughly 
analyzed and tested in a complete, modern laboratory. 


That’s why there is no “gues 


swork” when you buy from the 


Beardstown Mill. So order al/ your flour from Schultz-Baujan 


. “the mill that specializes 


in baking flours.” 


SOFT WHEAT FLOURS : BREAD FLOURS = FAMILY TYPE FLOURS 


67 Years Experience 


5,000 Cwts. Flour 


SCHULTZ, BAUJA 


300 Tons Commercial Feed —— 1,000,000 Bu. Storage 


BEARDSTOWN, 
ILLINOIS 


N & CO. 


“The Beardstown Mills” 
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~ BAKERS PATENT 
FLOUR 
‘$1. PAUL, MINNESOTA. — 
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For the baker who cares 


CHEROKEE 


SHORT PATENT 
BAKER’S PATENT 
STRAIGHT GRADE 


.... exceptional flours 
made only from 


selected hard 


spring wheat 


CAPITAL FLour MILLS, me. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 





MILLS: ST. PAUL 








A. E. BAXTER 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 





ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








Always in the Market to Buy 


COTTON Feed or Flour BAGS — Good or Torn 


We pay 
MILLER SL 


1340-60 University Avenue 


Tel. Midway 9923 


Highest prices 
JPPLY COMPANY 


St. Paul 4, Minnesota 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 


HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








THEO. STIVERS 


Broker 
FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 


320 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 














MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 


UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 
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BROTHERS.—The two genial broth- 
ers shown in the picture above, taken 
at the recent meeting of the Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, are widely known in the feed 


industry. On the left is Eugene L. 
Selders, general sales manager for 
Spear Mills, Inc., Kansas City, talk- 
ing with Lewis E. Selders, president 
of that company and convention 
chairman for the association. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





SHOP TALK.—Richard K. Peek 
(left), vice president and general 
manager of Percy Kent Bag Co., 
Kansas City, is shown in an exchange 
of views and opinions of problems 
confronting bag manufacturers with 
J. H. Compton, Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, Kansas City, at the recent 
meeting of the Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Association. 





Mostty PersoNAL + * 





H. H. Hanneman, assistant treas- 
urer of Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., reports that for the second time 
he has been made a grandfather, 
James Alan Woolsey having arrived 
in the home of his second daughter 
in Buffalo, N. Y., on Jan. 9. Ralph 
Woolsey, the boy’s father, was a 
member of the testing crew that fig- 
ured in the development of the Bell- 
Aircraft jet-propulsion plane. 

ee 


Louis J. Boucher, durum and wheat 
flour representative of the Comman- 
der-Larabee Milling Co., in the New 
York area, was a visitor at Minneap- 
olis headquarters last week. 

J 


Jesse C. Stewart, president of the 
Jesse C. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, and 
Mrs. Stewart are spending the winter 
at Coral Gables, Fla. 

& 


J. A. Swindell, Pittsburgh flour bro- 
ker, is spending five weeks at his 
grapefruit grove at Weslaco, Texas. 

® 

Glenn L. Berry, Oklahoma City, 
grain buyer for General Mills, Inc., 
has had news from his son, Pfe. Jack 
Berry, who went overseas a few 
weeks ago, advising that he is sta- 
tioned in England. 

* 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of 
the National Association of Soft 
Wheat Millers, Nashville, returned 
last week from a fortnight’s trip to 
St. Louis, Chicago and Grand Rapids, 
in the interest of his association. He 
addressed the southern Illinois mill- 
ers’ and Michigan millers’ meeting. 

* 

Fred Borries, manager of the Nash- 
ville office of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., re- 
turned recently from a business trip 
to New Orleans. 

* 

William Wilson, born a slave Feb. 
4, 1845, in Tennessee, was honored 
in an observance of his eentury of life 
in a ceremony at the St. Louis Mer- 
chants Exchange, conducted Feb. 3 
by F. B. Chamberlain, an ex-presi- 
dent. The presentation was $100, 
one for each year of life. In 1928, 
Mr. Chamberlain was the president of 
the exchange and presented Mr. Wil- 
son with a $50 gold piece, in recogni- 
tion of his 55 years of faithful serv- 


ices as a porter for the exchange. 
The Negro was proud of the fact 
that he was never late to work. In 
1932 he was retired and was pen- 
sioned for life. He still is active in 
mind and can recognize the old time 
members, calling them by name. He 
also recalls Gen. Sherman’s march 
through Tennessee on his way to 
Georgia. 
@ 

Milton P. Fuller, vice president and 
manager of the Thomas Page Mill 
Co., Topeka, Kansas, is confined to 
his home with an ailment not yet 
thoroughly diagnosed. He is com- 
fortable, enjoying what he describes 
as a “good rest,” and expects to be 
back on the job before long. 


Charles C. Reynolds, Oklahoma 
City, director of sales for Acme Flour 
Mills Co., visited the Arkansas trade 
recently. 

e 

J. S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, 
president of the southwestern division 
of General Mills, Inec., has been 
named chairman of the postwar plan- 
ning division of the Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce for 1945. 

* 


P. J. McKenney, president of the 
Globe Mills division of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., with headquarters in Los An- 
geles, was a Minneapolis visitor last 
week. 

% 

R. C. Ilstrup, of the soybean di- 
vision of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Clinton, 
Iowa, spent several days in the Chi- 
cago market last week. 

6 

Cliff H. Morris of Cliff H. Morris 
& Co., New York flour brokers, is on 
a two weeks’ business trip to the Pa- 
cific Coast to visit his mill connec- 
tions. 

* 

A. F. Anglemyer, Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn., and Graham 
McGuire, Hubbard Milling Co., Man- 
kato, Minn., visited in Chicago re- 
cently on their way back from east- 
ern trips. 

a 

Don Russell, assistant sales man- 
ager for the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, found busi- 
ness fairly good but jobbers complain- 


ing of less-home baking due to war 
factors, during a trip to the south- 
eastern states, from which he has 
returned. 

 ) 

W. B. Walker, Piedmont Mills, 
Lynchburg, Va., is confined to his 
home in Lynchburg by a serious ill- 
ness. 

& 

J. R. Fair, Little Rock, Ark., flour 
broker, visited friends in the milling 
business in Kansas City last week. 
Mr. Fair formerly was in the milling 
business in and near Kansas City. 

* 

A. H. Minor, Russellville, Ark., rep- 
resentative for Standard Milling Co., 
visited the mill offices in Kansas 
City early this week. Mr. Minor, who 
is in charge of the state for the 
Standard company, formerly was a 
chemist for several Kansas mills. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Jan. 
27, 1945, in bushels (0000's omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
3altimore ...... 810 s% oe 2% 
eS ee 1,526 22 oe oe 
eer 4,885 248 139 oe 
SS reer 7,546 2,353 440 
CHIGEES: nce 00s is ae e6 
| ere 1,257 1,766 ‘e 
Perse 32 211 256 
Pore Worth ...-% 579 ae . 
RAMON: 66s ce eeees es 
IO DOPE 2.0-+:.0.0 281 
Pere ae 
Philadelphia 73 
oo) eer 17,649 4,578 139 696 
Jan. 20, 1945.... 20,108 1,793 139 734 
Jan. 29, 1944.... 13,341 161 669 742 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 

Jan. Jan. Jan. Feb. 

‘ 20 27 3 
Five mills . 28,703 29,098 22,390 *29,457 
*Four mills. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: With eastern buyers hold- 
ing off in the hope of covering their needs 
substantially under current limits, any 
strengthening of the market must be dis- 
appointing to them, And with shipments 
in transit delayed and embargoes in ef- 
fect, some consumers may find themselves 
without necessary supplies. There was a 
little more interest shown last week, and 
some buying took place, but not nearly as 
much as mills had confidently looked for- 
ward to. Prices are higher. Pure white 
rye flour $3.33@3.43, in cottons, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, pure medium $3.23@3.33, pure 
dark $2.98@3.04. 

Philadelphia: Further declines in rye 
flour took place last week under the in- 
fluence of an indifferent demand and more 
liberal offerings. At revised figures, the 
undertone is about steady. White patent 
$3.35 @3.45. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.45, medium 
dark $3.50, Wisconsin pure straight $4, 
Wisconsin white patent $4.15. 

Pittsburgh: Some interest was taken in 
lower rye flour quotations last week, but 
few sales were closed and the feeling pre- 
vailed that prices would be even lower. 
Shipping directions were good, but deliv- 





MAKING PLANS.—B. D. Eddie 
(left), newly elected vice president 
of the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Association, is shown discussing plans 
for the year with Thomas W. Staley, 
who finished his term as president at 
the association’s recent meeting in 
Kansas City. 
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NEW PRESIDENT.—Forest W. Lips- 
comb, manager of the Lipscomb 
Grain & Seed Co., Springfield, Mo., 
is the new president of the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Association. Mr. 
Lipscomb formerly was head of the 
Missouri Grain, Feed and Millers 
Association and long has been ac- 
tive in industry affairs. -- 





eries were poor. Fancy white $3.45@ 
medium $3.35@3.40. 

Buffalo: Demand is good and supplic 
ample. The trend is firm. Quotation 
tons: white $3.50, medium $3.40, dar] 

New York: Sales of rye flour are 


and without particular feature. Quotat 
pure white patents $3.40@3.50. 
advanced 12c¢ last w 
directions were 
71, medium $3.61, « 
3.46 


St. Louis: Prices 
Sales and shippins 
Pure white flour 
$3.21, rye meal 








Chicago: Business in rye flour conti 
quiet last week and only scattered 
sales were made. Directions were 
White patent rye $3.18@3.40, medium 
@3.30, dark $2.63@3.07. 

Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax 
at principal primary point for the 
ended Feb. 8, in thousand bushels, 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stor 

1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1 
Minneapolis. . 17 270 27 63 1,871 
SPUIUER tas és 13 o* 18 371 





OpiTuUARY ~~ ¥ 





Harry Koch Hiestand of Hiestand 
Brothers, one of the oldest bakery 
supply firms in Philadelphia, died Jan. 
27 at the age of 43 years. The busi- 
ness was founded in 1884 by Elmer 
E. Hiestand, father of the deceased 
and of E. A. Hiestand. The latter 
has been associated in the firm for 
many years. Surviving are the widow 
and one son. Mr. Hiestand was a 
member of the Master Bakers As- 
sociation, Philadelphia, and of the 
Journeymen Confectioners Cake Bak- 
ers Beneficial Association. 


William Peter Christian, one of the 
principals of the old Hardwood Mfg. 
Co., Minneapolis, which later became 
the Northern Bag Co., and still later 
a unit of the Chase Bag Co., died 
Feb. 5. He had been ailing for sev- 
eral months. Mr. Christian, who was 
69 years of age, was one of the 
founders of the Hennepin County Tu- 
berculosis Association, and took an 
active interest in many other civic 
bodies. Surviving are his widow and 
three sons. 


E. J. Butler, 83, president of the 
Farmers Elevator Co. and director 
of the Minnesota Farmers Elevator 
Association, died recently at Man- 
kato, Minn. 


Feb 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 
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Warrant Officer Clyde Higel, son- 
in-law of H. H. Hanneman, assistant 
treasurer of Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, is holder of 
4 Silver Star Medal, third highest 
military award. He was cited for 
extraordinary heroism and efficiency 
in the landings on Saipan, where he 
was the second American to set foot 
ashore, his duties including the clear- 
ing away of mines, reefs and other 
obstructions. He had seen service 
with the Seabees in the Pacific thea- 
ter in prior operations, which in- 
cluded the building of an airfield on 
New Georgia, from which planes were 
flying after 10 days and nights of 
construction work under Japanese 
fre and appalling weather condi- 
tions. Uncle Sam, he says, is going 
to pay about $3.50 each for a sizable 
grove of coconut trees that had to 
be made expendable in this operation. 
Rating as chief warrant officer is ex- 
pected for Mr. Higel as the result 
of an examination for that rank. He 
eave following a period of 
zation in this country. 

* 

Lt. Edward M. Allen of the Army 
Air Corps, son of Frank J. Allen, Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
spent a two weeks’ leave with his 
folks after receiving his commission 
at San Marcos, Texas. The younger 








is on 
hospit 


© son, Frank II, who is in the Air Corps 
f at Sheppard Field, Texas, reached 


home Feb. 1 on a two weeks’ fur- 


lough. 
* 


Lt. Henry Cannon Tilford, United 


f States Naval Reserve, son of H. C. 
§ Tilford, manager of the Dixie Grain 
eB Co., Shelbyville, 


Tenn., and Miss 
Barbara Newman of Cooperstown, 
N. Y., were married in Seattle on 
Jan. 27. They will shortly visit Lt. 
Tilford’s parents in Shelbyville. 

* 


Seaman Austin Morton, Jr., is on 
leave and is spending a few days with 
his parents in Kansas City. He is 


§ stationed at the Great Lakes Naval 
| Training Station. 
§ sales manager for Kansas Flour Mills 


His father is a 


Company. 
* 


Lt. William R. Mackumon, 23, son 
of Col. R. H. Mackumon, director of 
food service, Sixth Service Command, 
Fort Sheridan, Ill., was killed in ac- 


} tion in Europe on Dec. 19, according 


to information received by his father. 
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OPA CORRECTS PRICING ERROR 
_Was! ington, D. C—Amendment 
No, o to revised maximum price reg- 
ulation No. 296 was issued by the 
Office f Price Administration Jan. 
29, to correct certain errors made in 





s 'evision of the regulation from a per 


barrel to a per hundredweight basis. 
Following is the text of the amend- 
ment: 


AP 
PART 1351—FOOD AND FOOD PRODUCTS 
(RMPR 296, Amat. 5) 
vo rom Wheat, Semolina and Farina 
old by Millers, Blenders, Primary 
Distributors and Flour Jobbers 


a} tent of the considerations involved 
“ie uance of this amendment, issued 
Pet usly herewith, has been filed with 
R D on of the Federal Register. 
ae" Maximum Price Regulation No 
Cae mended in the following respects: 
amend JCivision IV (e) of Appendix A is 
‘ead to read as follows: 
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(e) If a container size other than 100 
lbs is used, a differential may be added to 
the prices computed in (a), (b), (c) or (da) 
above at the rate per cwt specified under 
the heading “‘Package Differentials’’ in sub- 
division VIII (d) of this Appendix A. 

2. The last table in subdivision VIII (d) 
of Appendix A is amended to read as 
follows: 

Outside Jute 
Envelopes (1 to 2 cwt)..... 17%c per ewt 
additional 
Outside Jute 
Envelopes (1 to cwt) .-22%c per cwt 
additional 
Outside Jute 
Envelopes (2 to cwt) ........ 30c per cwt 
additional 
Outside Cotton 
Envelopes (1 to cwt) ........ 25c per ewt 
additional 
Outside Fibre 
Containers (2 to cwt) 


.22%c per cwt 
additional 


Outside Paper 


Envelopes (1 to cwt) ......... 15c per cwt 
additional 

Outside Paper 
Envelopes (2 to cwt) ........ 17%c per cwt 
additional 

Outside Paper 
Envelopes (4 to cwt) ........ 25c per cwt 
additional 
Other outside containers ........actual cost 


Charge for handling and packing buy- 
er’s outside paper, cotton or jute envelopes, 
5e per ewt. 

B. Charge for handling and packing buy- 
er’s fibre containers, 7%c per cwt. 

This amendment shall become effective 
Feb. 3, 1945. 

Issued this 29th day of Jan., 1945. 
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United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
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United States at the close of the week 
ending Jan. 27, 1945, and Jan. 29, 1944, as 
reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000’s 
omitted): 


Canadian 
7-American— ;-~in bond-— 

Jan, Jan. Jan. Jan. 

27 29 27 29 

1945 1944 1945 1944 
WRORE «4.0.0 000% 138,192 123,284 26,878 18,431 
Corn ..cccces 17,721 17,729 vee eas 
ee a 13,008 13,805 4,710 206 
HAO. tsvctswss 11,243 20,382 139 4,426 
Barley -...... 28,007 16,267 696 1,221 
Flaxseed .... 2,650 6,509 702 2,516 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Jan. 27 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat none (1,222,000) bus; corn 
205,000 (413,000); oats, none (none). 








e The Baking Lab- 
oratory—part of the 
extensive laboratory 
and research facilt- 
ties of The W. E. 
Long Company. 
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Think of id! Complete laboratory and testing 


facilities, bread scoring, analysis and baking tests 


of ingredients, study of formulas, expert help with 


equi pment 


and manufacturing problems, a_ full 


staff of trained technicians and bakery experts, all 


working for you! 


All the help you need to improve and control 


bread quality, and to promote efficient bakery 


production, are yours 


Long Co. Products Control Service. 


when you use The W. E. 


It’s the same vital, immediate service in bakery pro- 


ducts control so many independent bakers use to help 


them hold their quality leadership in their markets. 


Let us send you free information describing 
the kind of production control that 
will meet your particular needs. 
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WFA Studies Flour 
Shipment Program 
to Russia Next Week 


Washington, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration next week will con- 
sider the matter of lend-lease ship- 
ments to Russia, which are reviewed 
quarterly, and the amount of flour 
shipments will be determined at that 
time. 

While a part of the general lend- 
lease operation, the Russian arctic 
shipments are handled separately by 
the WFA because of the seasonal 
shipping problems involved, which 
differ greatly from the considera- 
tions involved in the rest of the pro- 
gram. 

There is no indication at this time 
whether Russian flour business will 
be greater or less than before. 
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WAR PRISONERS SOUGHT 
TO COMBAT FEED MILL 
LABOR DROUTH IN S.W. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Labor shortages 
in feed mills are putting a brake on 
production of mixed feed in this area. 
In the Kansas City region several 
important plants report a substantial 
backlog of business piling up with 
no opportunity to catch up due to 
lack of manpower. Midwestern feed 
manufacturers have been unable to 
obtain war prisoners to man their 
plants, although they have complied 
with all U. S. Army requirements ac- 
cording to statements made by WFA 
officials. War Manpower Commission 
has delayed certification of these 
plants as essential and consequently 
war prisoner manpower is unavail- 
able. WEA officials are working on 
this problem and hope to be able to 
supply war prisoners to labor short- 
age areas involved. 
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WFA APPROVES 100% USE 
OF WET CORN FOR ALCOHOL 


Washington, D. C.—Distillers en- 
gaged in the production of industrial 
alcohol for the government will be 
permitted to use No. 5 or sample 
grades of corn up to 100% of their 
grain bills, providing drying is not 
required, the War Food Administra- 
tion has notified the War Production 
Board. Distillers equipped with ham- 
mermills will be able to utilize these 
grades of corn, according to WFA 
officials. 

The large quantity of high moisture 
corn in the 1944 crop is disturbing to 
WEA officials, but no over-all policy 
concerning remedial measures has 
been determined. Trade officials re- 
port that with but few exceptions, 
drying facilities in the corn belt and 
atterminals are being used to capacity. 
This appears to rule out any possibil- 
ity of a request by WFA to OPA 
for an allowance for drying costs in 
the price structure. 

Within WFA, however, there are 
certain officials who believe that 
some additional allowances for drying 
might stimulate present drying plant 
operators to extend their facilities 
to even greater limits than are now 
being used. 
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Nebraska Problem Gets Study 

Lincoln, Neb.—At a recent meet- 
ing at the University of Nebraska 
College of Agriculture, J. C. Swin- 
bank, secretary of the Nebraska 
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WLB Upholds Regional Board Ruling 
in Bakery Clothes Change Pay Case 


Grain Improvement Association, was 
appointed chairman of a committee 
to further investigate the wet corn 
problem in the state. 

Other members include Howard 
Freeman, Nebraska Bankers Asso- 
ciation; Phil Runion, Nebraska Lum- 
ber and Grain Dealers Association; 
R. L. Green, chairman of state AAA; 
Edward Peterson, Nebraska Farm 
Bureau Federation; Charles Gaines, 
insurance companies; Richard H. Lar- 
son, state railway commission; Wil- 
liam MacDonald, radio station KFAB, 
and D. L. Gross, George Round and 
Everett Winter of the agricultural 
extension service. 

Mr. Swinbank said the committee 
will go over further reports on the 
wet corn situation. He said the AAA 
and the Nebraska Lumber and Grain 
Dealers Association have already in- 
stigated a survey to determine the 
amount of materials and machinery 
available for farmers wishing to move 
their wet corn. Nebraska county ex- 
tension agents have also been asked 


for a complete report—county by 
county—on the local wet corn situa- 
tion. 


Gov. Dwight Griswold said he had 
written the railroads asking for 
enough cars to ship the corn from 
elevators to markets. He revealed 
that the state highway department 
had released an order with a manu- 
facturer for 60,000 feet of snow fence 
that would be sent to Nebraska farm- 
ers for corn cribs as soon as possible 
Some 9,000 feet will be shipped this 
week and 30,000 will be completed for 
shipment to Nebraska dealers within 
the next month. 
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WFA FOOD SALES TOTAL 
$1,847,621 IN DECEMBER 


War Food Ad- 





Washington, D. C. 
ministration sales of government 
owned food during December, 1944, 
totaled $1,847,621, bringing the total 
since May 1, 1944, to $26,032,169, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agri- 
culture. December sales, represent- 
ing approximately 7% of the cumula- 
tive total, increased $725,953 over 
November. 

Grain and cereal products, bringing 
$265,564, represented approximately 
14% of the December total. Sales 
in this group were led by canned dry 
beans bringing $193,483, and included 
garbanzos, pea flour, and bagged 
wheat. Total grain and cereal sales 
since May 1 have reached $3,452,664, 
or 13% of the total. 

Approximately 48% of December 
sales were from dairy and poultry 
products which returned $899,737. 
Largest item in this group was shell 
eggs, acquired during the spring and 
summer to support prices, which 
brought $851,246. Smaller amounts 
of cheese, frozen eggs, condensed 
milk and evaporated milk also were 
sold during the month. Sales of 
dairy and poultry products since May 
1, account for more than 58% of all 
sales, with shell eggs bringing 88% 
of the $15,212,545 total for this group. 
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STRIKE CLOSES BAKERY 

Louisville, Ky.—A strike of half 
the production force of the Donald- 
son Baking Co., Louisville, Feb. 2, re- 
sulted in closing the bakery and stop- 
ping deliveries on the firm’s 72 retail 
routes. The strike resulted from a 
union demand for union shop clause 
in a contract that was under nego- 
tiation, which clause the company 
refused to sign. Bakery officials said 
production will be discontinued indefi- 
nitely until the union matter is set- 
tled. 








Washington, D. C.—Bakery em- 
ployees who must wear special cloth- 
ing at work should change into that 
garb on company time, the National 
War Labor Board has ruled. 

Two New Jersey bakeries—the 
Continental Baking Co., Hoboken, 
and the General Baking Co., Jersey 
City—were directed to grant em- 
ployees 15 minutes’ straight time pay 
daily for the time spent on the com- 
panies’ premises changing to and 
from working clothes. Industry mem- 
bers of the board dissented. 

The decision upheld the New York 
regional board order of last Sept. 7 
involving 160 employees represented 
by the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers, AFL. 

Time spent in changing was de- 
clared to be work time controlled 


MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 
TO LIMIT BURLAP OUTPUT 


New York, N. Y.—The burlap and 
jute supply situation for next year 
will be restricted by the limitation of 
manufacturing facilities, according to 
officials in the fiber and burlap sec- 
tion of the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration. The crop is expected to 
show an improvement over last year’s 
abnormally small returns, but short- 
ages of coal and absorption of many 
jute mills by the military for storage 
will somewhat limit activity. In gen- 
eral, however, an increase in pro- 
duction is expected. 

Freight space from Calcutta is 
available at present in cargo ships re- 
turning from delivering supplies to 
the China-Burma-India war theater. 
Reduction of this movement will 
bring lessened room for burlap and 
the increased need for this fabric in 
liberated areas will also account for 
a decrease in the amounts being re- 
ceived here. 

Few lots of cotton goods are 
leased to bag manufacturers. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.41, as 
compared with 8.00 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting duty 
paid early shipment prices of heavy 
and lightweight Calcutta burlap ex- 
pressed in cents per lb of cloth is 
17.55, as compared with 17.69 a year 
ago. 


~ 
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FOOD CHEERS PRISONERS 

Luzon, Philippines.—The sight 
of the American flag, freedom af- 
ter almost three years in a Japa- 
nese prison camp, and food and 
more food—these were the things 
which put new life into 511 
American and other allied prison- 
ers who were daringly rescued 
in the Philippines recently. 

Most of them were eager for 
American food. “White bread!’ 
exclaimed a_ British soldier. 
“Blimey, this is better than I got 
in peacetime.” He was captured 
at Singapore. 

One young soldier, who lost an 
arm at Bataan, ate six eggs, a 
large helping of meat, seven bis- 
cuits with jam and a can of 
grapefruit. He washed it down 
with five cups of coffee. 
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and required by the employer and 
primarily for the benefit of him and 
his business, the board said. 

The companies claimed that the 
regional board directive contravened 
previous board policy, exceeded the 
WLB’s jurisdiction and involved a 
novel question of national importance. 

New Jersey state laws require that 
each employee wear a white shirt and 
white trousers at work and the com- 
pany is required to provide for 
changes twice a week. These clothes 
cannot be worn on the street. 

While the decision applies specifi- 
cally only to the employees of the two 
bakeries mentioned, it is expected to 
have far-reaching effects ultimately 
in setting a precedent for future 
labor negotiations in many places and 
may finally add considerably to bak. 
ery labor costs. 


PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 
ELECTS 1945 OFFICERS 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Phil A. Mohler 
William Kelly Milling Co., was elect- 
ed president of the Pittsburgh Flow 
Club at a dinner meeting held at the 
Hotel Roosevelt Jan. 29. R. S. Hjelm- 
seth, Russell-Miller Milling Co., was 
named vice president and Frank ¢C 
Miller, Bay State Milling Co., was 
chosen secretary-treasurer. Selected 
to serve on the board of directors 
were: Thurman Schomaker, Scho- 
maker Co; M. W. Fell, Hubbard 
Milling Co; George J. Stover and 
Frank Maranowski, Eagle Roller Mil! 
Co., and H. H. Walther, Lawrence- 


burg Roller Mills Division, Acme- 
Evans Co. Plans for an active year 


were outlined, and committee ap- 
pointments will be announced soon. 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible 
spection 


upply of grain in the weste 
division Feb. 2, 1945, anc 
ceipts and shipments during the past 
in bushels (000's omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oat 


MAINGIS 2.000 $8,552 2,071 6,920 
Private terminals ee ° 11 
Winter storage, 


afloat 


POM soccevcs SS:869 2,071 6,961 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster 
Int publie and 


16,688 190 


emi-public ele- 

vators , - 10,496 1 
Churchill .. ‘3 1,878 
Prince Rupert .. 1,209 
WIWORIG- 6432300 827 


Totals 


Year ago 15,803 907 8,411 


79,649 2,071 7,29% 


Receipts during week 
It. Wm.-Pt Ar. 1,858 


All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

CPR GV, weds 749 int 101 
WERE “ade ¥e0s% 2,607 11 2,858 
Shipments during week 
rt. Wm.-Pt. Arthur 

OEE. pase eins. 310 277 «1,307 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OPN GIF). s-00ass 120 

SOURIS fj. vives 430 277 1,343 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1944, to Feb. 2, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 183,609 4,887 47,413 Abt 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OOM GIG. cases 9,168 -» 1,081 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1944, to Feb. 2, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 161,315 4,408 55,583 37,2 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
CFE GI. viens 7,016 ot 944 
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(Continued from page 9.) 


not divulged, it is believed that this 
lot represents CCC stocks. 

Up to Feb. 5 no mixed feed priority 
requests had been cleared through 
AAA from outside the embargoed 
area, although some movement within 
or from the area had been granted. 
Foremost among those was permis- 
sion to move two cars of mixed feed 
from Lancaster, Pa., to Georgetown, 
Del. Other priorities involve ship- 
ments from near-by points within 
the embargoed territory to poultry 
producers in Shenandoah Valley re- 
gion 

rhe Niagara and Pittsburgh areas 
are still the major congestion spots 
in embargoed territory and AAR offi- 
cials say that no priorities have been 
eranted for feed or other emergency 
movements to those sections. 

Some feed manufacturers report 
that customers within the embargoed 
territory say that competitors’ ship- 
menis are being received but rail- 
road officials point out that this may 
have been the result of delivery of 


cars in transit when the embargo 
order was issued. Emphatic denials 
were made of any by-passing of 
terms of the order. 

Emergency Shipments 


One of the worst crises of the war 


fac Northeastern feeders, accord- 
ing to WFA officials who have been 
attempting to expedite mixed feed 


shipments from plants adjacent to 
the embargoed area. Through the ef- 
forts of Walter Berger, chief of the 
Management Branch of AAA, 
pledges of approximately 40 cars 
daily of mixed feeds of guaranteed 
have been obtained from 
feed manufacturers in states of Iowa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Missouri 
for movement into the recently em- 
bargoed territory. Labor shortages 
in mixed feed plants in Kansas City 
area have prevented co-operation by 
these operators. 

Guaranteed analysis feed from 
Midwest producers will be sacked in 
unmarked bags and guaranteed as to 
analysis content, although feeds thus 
available may not precisely conform 
to ingredient mix of eastern sellers. 
It is believed that’ state feed control 
officials will waive technical viola- 
tions during this emergency period. 

WFA officials at operating levels 
believe that the complete lifting of 
the first embargo was an error and 


Feed 


ana ysis, 


their belief is in part supported by 
the continuing bad weather condi- 
tions in the Buffalo region where 


snowstorms of near blizzard propor- 
tions have continued. These officials 
believe that the embargo should be 
continued for certain classes of non- 
essential freight until feed users and 
mixers in the Northeast have had an 
opportunity to improve their supply 
situation. 

Unless some move is made to stop 
nonessential freight until the feed 


cri is relieved the condition will 
worsen. It is pointed out that many 
cars of grain ingredients are still 
undelivered to eastern mixers and 


unicss these plants are brought into 
operation western manufacturers will 
be unable to continue emergency 
shipments over a prolonged period. 
lop policy officials at WFA were 
reluctant to ask for the reinstate- 
ment of the embargo on a selective 
basis. They say that it is strictly 
an ODT problem and they decline 
to intervene even though pressed by 
ollicials at operating levels. This at- 
titude may reflect the opinion that 
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ODT is in the best position to judge 
the requirements of this emergency 
but on the other hand it is suspect- 
ed that the cloistered officers of ad- 
ministrative staff at WFA hesitate 
to assume the responsibility, pre- 
ferring to leave the risk with ODT. 

A report of the governor’s emer- 
gency committee in New York gave 
results of a spot survey of 74 coun- 
try feed dealers several days ago. 
Of this number 52 were down to less 
than a two-day supply of dairy feed 
of whom 19 were entirely out of 
supplies of manufactured dairy ra- 
tions. Forty of the 72 had less than 
a two-day supply of poultry feed and 
14 of the 40 were completely out of 
these rations. 

A survey this week showed critical 
shortages at nine feed distribution 
points in New York state and a pool 
of trucks is being used to haul feed 
to dealers from freight yards at Buf- 
falo, Cayuga, Watertown and Bing- 
hamton. 

Sharp declines in production of 
milk and eggs were forecast and 
many feed men predicted eventual 
reduction of herds and flocks through 
premature slaughter. 

¥ 
Canada Feels Effects 

Toronto, Ont.— Transportation dif- 
ficulties have been giving Canadian 
flour mills a bad time this winter, 
particularly plants located in Ontario 
where winter storms have been most 
severe. Some mills’ stocks of wheat 
have been exhausted and they are 
finding it impossible to get fresh sup- 
plies. With other plants the difficulty 
is that shipments of flour have been 
slowed up. The trouble arises from 
a general shortage of boxcars and 
bad weather tie-ups. Many mills 
which should be operating at capac- 
ity to fill orders now in hand are only 
able to run intermittently. With ex- 
port demand for flour at a peak mills 
are seriously concerned over the 
present situation. 
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G. W. PEARCY CHEMIST 
FOR GOODLANDER MILLS 


Kansas City, Mo..—Grant W. Pear- 
cy has joined Goodlander Mills Co., 
Fort Scott, Kansas, as chief chemist, 
it was announced recently by E. P. 
Mitchell, president of Flour Mills of 
America, the family of flour mills of 
which the Goodlander company is a 
member. 

A graduate of Evansville, Ind., 
High School and the Evansville Col- 
lege, Mr. Pearcy then went on with 
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Grant W. Pearcy 
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COOKIES FOR SOLDIERS—Cookies for American fighting men in Italy 
are made in this native bakery in Naples which has been taken over by 


the American Red Cross. 


Shown at left sampling the wares is George 


Slaff, in his Red Cross uniform, who is in charge of the bakery. Mr. Slaff 
makes both sweet cookies and ice cream for the Yanks. 





his work in chemistry and received 
his master of science degree in bio- 
chemistry from Purdue University in 


1935. He then joined Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., in his home city and stayed 
there until 1937 when he became 


chief chemist for The Williams Bros. 
Co., Kent, Ohio. There he had two 
assistant chemists working with him 
in a large flour laboratory. He re- 
signed that position last month to 
join the Goodlander company. 

Active in both trade and civic af- 
fairs, Mr. Pearcy, who is 32 years 
old, is a member of the American 
Chemical Society, the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists, and the 
Institute of Food Technologists. He 
is chairman of the Cincinnati Sec- 
tion of the A.A.C.C. He was presi- 
dent of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce in Kent, a Rotarian and a 
member of the board of trustees 
for the war chest. 


An expert in the chemistry and 
production of soft wheat flour, Mr. 
Pearcy also has had considerable bak- 
ery flour experience. At Fort Scott 
he takes over a new laboratory. R. 
H. Montgomery is vice president and 
manager of the Goodlander Mills Co. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

ALLIED MILLS’ NET DOWN 

Chicago, Ill.—Allied Mills, Inc., 
Chicago, reports net income of $1,- 
163,450, equal to $1.45 a share, for 
the 12 months ended Dec. 31. This 
compares with $2,023,980, or $2.53 a 
share in the preceding 12 months. 
The company’s fiscal year ends June 
30. The lower comparative earnings 
were attributed by company officials 
to lower tonnages shipped due to lack 
of manpower, and also to the fact 
that the 1943 period included earn- 
ings of the Century Distilling Co. for 
nine months. The latter was sold 
late in 1943. 











Lard Supply Restrictions Likely 
to Curb Bakery Goods Production 


Washington, D. C.—Baking indus- 
try production, at least for the first 
nine months of 1945, will be geared 
to the 1943 level, according to the 
current outlook for lard 
ening, with little relief expected until 
the fall hog marketing run starts, 
government officials say. These ob- 
servations are based on the current 
supply outlook as determined by gov- 
ernment requirements. 

However, when the OPA bakery 
industry advisory committee assem- 
bles in Washington this week indus- 
try representatives will probably pre- 
sent to OPA data showing the much 
greater amount of lard used by in- 
dustry during 1944 as compared with 
1942, the quota base year. Interest 
in this commodity is provoked by the 
extremely tight situation which has 
already made itself felt on the Pa- 
cific coast and which it is predicted 
will extend next to the Southwest 
and probably sweep into the South- 
east and later to New England. 

Although the acutely critical sup- 
ply situation of west coast bakers 
is not expected to be duplicated in 
other parts of country, bakery in- 


and _ short- 


dustry officials believe that the con- 
tinuing tight supply condition for lard 
will prevail until next fall. Demand 
for limited lard supplies will in turn 
be reflected in stepped up needs for 
vegetable shortening. 

OPA rationing officials say that the 
critical supply situation on the west 
coast has been corrected through 
emergency shipments from packing 
plants and further threats to supply 
in other areas are discounted in of- 
ficial circles. However, these of- 
ficials say that failure of bakers to 
reduce use of fats to the current 
ration base level would, of course, 
create disturbance. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OMAR CLOSES BRANCH 

Omaha, Neb.—Omar, Inc., Omaha, 
has officially closed its branch at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, which conducted 
a wholesale business in flour, feeds 
and grocery products. This move 
was in line with Omar’s new policy 
of distributing its products through 
outside jobbers. The manager of the 
Cedar Rapids branch, W. W. Sykora, 
has been transferred to the Omaha 
office. 
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first clear $2.68@3.06; spring wheat patent critical points caused bakers to consider 
straight and 95% $3.44. their flour ordering more carefully and to ter 
Toledo: With shipments curtailed by the Welsh the possible advantages of ordering ol 
embargoes some mills may have to shut ™0re flour. " aot 
down for a few days. It is not impossible Quotations Feb. 3: hard winter bakers tree 
A RKETS IN ETAIL that this situation, if continued, will cre- roe — $3. 993," Straight $3.60q is I 
ate concern about flour stocks and stimulate 3'5-’, ye a $3. h ge snd $3.156 ulat 
demand. Soft wheat millers have been  3°9,' PP este $3 60@3.70, hi ' + ed $3.704 ter 
finding business none too brisk, with sales fi" “iene $3.45@3 60; coft winter ba. 0, P 
of routine character for filling in, but oper- co ee -45@3.50; soft winter bakers owi 
ations have been fairly well maintained. cake flour $4.55@4.60, intermediate $3 iad 
3 3.92, straight $3.65@3.69; Pacific coast § se 
EASTERN STATES @3.73; family flour, advertised brands $4 but 
high patent $3.65@3.90, standard bakers, A @4.71, other brands $4@4.71. ae 
ceiling $3.52, first clears enriched $2.90@ Buffalo: Mills are crowded with direc- hep 
U. S FLOUR MARKETS 3, delivered TCP. jaan but are greatly aes in sed THE SOUTH 
. . . them by the storms as well as the labor is . Oniv ate the 
THE NORTHWEST and car shortage. Clears are firm. The ty Foggy ve es gy 7 hie in § 
Minneapolis: Flour demand was fairly Unprecedented weather continues to take area during the past week. Most of the oe 
THE SOUTHWEST general last week, although buying was not top place in business discussions. Quota- volume was in southwestern hard wheat ae 
Kansas City: A run of relatively small 2% heavy as it customarily is at the first tions Feb. #,. cartons: ane Te first patent flours. A little business was done in north- aoe 
=e aa r or . . of each month. One big eastern company $3.80, standard patent $3.70, first clear ern spring wheats, but Pacific cos ‘ : 
business at the beginning of the month B I 23: he tintar shor “te q po. n spring wheats, ut Pacific coast and this 
ann gh 3 7 bought two lots, and many edium-sized $3.33; hard winter short patent $3.80, 95% dweste types were very F o 
after the increased subsidy went into effect : poh 7 besginty 35 é 2.7 ; Y: 4 * gs inter midwestern. types were very quiet. Prices sho 
: |! 3 € ; bakeries were in for oderate c itities. patent $3.70, first clear $3.25; soft winter remained changed Shipping direct 4 
brought total sales of flour in the South- ager 3 m 2 J juan’ short patent $3.75, first clear $3.10 rT ainec unchanged. Shipping direc ns roat 
west to 81% of capacity, as compared with Prices favored buyers, a few mills evident- wii aft , aie . " ee continue good, as cracker, macaroni, bread give 
78% the previous week and 95% a year ly losing sight of costs. Those millers New York: The shortage of flour is the and cake production are holding up ll, wint 
ago. who are not anxious for bookings feel major problem of the trade and fair sales Quotations Feb. 3: spring family patent Buy’ 
Most of the business was with small that they have everything to gain and are being made to nearly all classes of $3.64, first patent $3.44, C7 aggro patent tions 
buyers and the army, with the possi- nothing to lose by not forcing sales at buyers. Jobbers and medium-sized bak- 4, fancy clear $3.25@3.30, first clear whic 
bility of continued fill-in buying during this time. ers purchased on the lower prices which second clear $3.15; hard winter fam ship! 
the month, since stocks are low. In- The transportation situation is appar- followed the subsidy readjustment, and, ily patent $3.75, bakers short patent §3,45 W 
quiry continues as the wheat market clings C©tly getting worse. All mills are said to although in many instances the amounts @3.60, first clear $2.90@3.10; soft wheat ‘ 
to the ceiling and buyers become con- be closed at Buffalo, because of ice and are disappointing, the aggregate is fair. It short patent $4.25@ 5, straight $3.90@ ’ 
cerned dgain about flour availability. The storm conditions, and eastern buyers are is indicated that additional buying still is 4.15, first clear $3.55@3.70. 
boxcar situation and the resultant embargo looking to western mills for flour. Mills in to be done. Large chain buyers are in Nashville: New sales of flour are limited 
causes the Southwest and the adjoining the Northwest, however, also are badly the market, but are not believed to have to an occasional car or so of patents for 
areas to receive their flour as ordered, and handicapped for lack of cars, while the em- been able to fill their requirements. Cake reasonably prompt shipment. Cutofts er 
salesmen are encouraging them to _ stock bargo against eastern shipments has forced flours from Pennsylvania are almost im- clears are impossible to move at p F 
up now while there is a chance and be- several to curtail operations or close en- possible to buy, as millers report that Millers and brokers report that sale ; ty 
fore the flood of cars begins moving east- tirely for a day or two. Most mills are snow and competitive buying by distilleries January were fairly good. Mills re . 
ward again. However, it is believed that 10ot offering flour for 30-day shipment, leaves no wheat currently available to their prices 5c sack on the new sul 
few buyers in this area really are filling and bookings last week were mostly for them. It is difficult to interest buyers but blenders’ prices to merchants, jobber 
their warehouses, , 60- to 120-day shipment. in middle western soft wheats in view of and wholesalers in the south and southeas 
The change in the subsidy virtually offset High protein clears are no longer drag- the transportation problems. Quotations are unchanged from a week ago. ante 
the increased basic cost of wheat, so the ging. Surpluses have been cleaned up and Feb. 3: spring high slutens 3.85 @ 3. 95, bound shipments to these buyers are fair 
flour price situation is about unchanged. top prices are again obtainable. Low pro- standard patents $3.55@3.68, clears for “this season and indications poit to 
Clears still are uncertain. Running time teins are still weak, but. not as plentiful 3.45; southwestern short patents |} an increased demand as consumers’ . 
is excellent for most mills not sharply as they were. 3.80, standard patents $3.50@ 3-65; soft win- plies are only moderate. Nashville bakers 
affected by the embargo. Quotations Feb. ookings by spring wheat mills last te? straights, Pennsylvania $3.40@3.65, Pa- report an occasional purchase of a car ees 
3: established brands of family flour $4@ week aggregated better than 96% of ca- Cific coast $3.65@3.73. or so of special grades, or types needing wait 
4.20, bakers short patent $3.20@3.30), stand- pacity, compared with 50% a week earlier Boston: New flour business is improved replenishment. Their sales are very good = 
ard patent $3.15@3.20, straight .10@ 3.15, and 98% a year ago. j following the increase in subsidy rates for for this season. Quotations Feb. 3: soft 
high protein clears $2.65@2.80, low  pro- Quotations “Feb. 5: established brands hard wheat. There is no general move- wheat bakers and pastry $3¢+70, high .P ent 
tein $2@2.15. family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- ment on the trade’s part to cover ahead $4.78, extra protein content $4.8 soft 
Two mills report domestic business ac- ten 4 flours $3.54, bakery short patent since the serious shipping situation con- wheat short patent family $5.05@5 5.15, stand 
tive, 7 fair, 6 quiet, 5 slow and 8 dull, : first patent $3.44, standard patent tinues to absorb their attention. There ard patent $4.90@5.05, straight $4.65 85 
Oklahoma City: Government purchases fancy clear $3.24@3.34, first clear ge igge round -% — — past = clear $4.20@4.50. 
brought flour sales upward wi an average second clear $2.70@2.90, whole of both spring and southwestern patents . ’ oy ‘ 
of 80 % ‘ast ory erinthinSen with 40% wheat $3.30@3.54. when a reduction in flour prices of up to PACIFIC COAST - Jan 
the previous week. Domestic sales were di- Interior mills, including Duluth: Consid- 10c sack, as a result of _the geswcbsvagt of Seattle: The flour market remains iiet be Shs 
vided 60% to the bakers and 40% to the ering the volume of unfilled business on 2%c in the subsidy rate, brought some buy- and unchanged, as mills are booked ; Feb 
ha taster patie aii” i ne 96 a : ; j : rs i » arket who had been hold- ically solid for » ne 3 ¢ ‘ : Feb 
family trade. Operations averaged 82%, the books, the directions on hand, and the ers into the mark« , oat i a tically solid for the next 30 to sip days a S §6Fet 
compared with 65% the previous week inability to get necessary cars, inquiry is ing off awaiting the new rate. Some hoe new business is limited by the rpaci 2 ah 
Prices were unchanged. Quotations, sacks, brisk enough. Several mills were forced ered their needs for the next 90 to 120 the mills. The subsidy for Poheuaty, I = Oe 
delivered Oklahoma rate points. Feb. ° to. Hit Gown) last week dae ito. kacic..of days Mill quotations are down 5G 10c showing a %c reduction, will have littl a 
hard wheat short patent flour $4@4.30; cars. This transportation trouble comes at sack, except on high glutens, which Bach oi effect, as mills have February’s grind sold 
soft wheat short patent $4@4.30, standard an unfortunate time, with feed buyers firm. SS Keb. 3: spring high glu- Quotations Feb. 3, basis carlots f.o.b. 3 
patent $3.90@4.10, bakers short patent $3.35 clamoring ,for supplies. Any lengthy cur- ten $3.95@3.97, short e pate ne woe @3 attle or Tacoma: family patent, enri 1 Jan 
@3.45, bakers standard $3.25@3.35. tailment in production will complicate the re ogy es st 65@ ted par teegae 50’s $4.12; bakery pastry, 100’s $2.98; blu = Jan 
ee geal of family om fates situation. ve eee cae 33.650 3.72: "Saas “ 100’s $3.33; Montana hard wheat, B Feb 
yrands o our who were waiting for the suniiiee — stead : oe ena 2 ae : ret pape 7 Fel 
expected favorable subsidy change, came THE CENTRAL WEST regs a eae a winter a Portland: Mill bookings are _ limite t 4 Feb. 
into the market and purchased a fair Chicago: The new subsidy rate did not aan * 60G y ahaaee 25@ 3 ae shipments several months hence and to E Feb 
volume. Some government buying also stir up any activity in flour last week. adit chen gris niin bir cephanind small fill-in orders in the local trade 7 
was in evidence. Cash wheat remains There was only the usual steady small-lot Philadelphia: Prices of flour show no im- Government and lend-lease orders kee} 
very firm, with a good demand for the buying for fill-in purposes. It is thought portant change, with mills in most cases coast mills going to capacity. Interior 4 
moderate receipts. Bakeries report good that many bakers will have to enter the holding at, or very near ceilings. Lifting mills have a fine backlog of orders t , 
demand for their ‘products. Mills are market soon, but as yet they do not show of the first embargo on shipments helped the Southwest and Middle West, ong 4 Jan 
operating at very near capacity, although much interest. Shipping directions con- to relieve a tense situation, but reimposi- with some government and lend-lease hoo Jan 
the latest eastern embargo may check tinue fairly free. Only a fair amount of tion of the embargo renewed the worries ings. Mills are not inclined to shade } ¢ q Fet 
production some. Quotations Feb. 3: fam- business was done in family flour last week of bakers. Demand generally is light. Bak- under existing conditions. Lowering of the eB Feb 
ily short patents $3.: standard pat- Deliveries were good. Quotations Feb. ers are operating cautiously as long as subsidy %c bu is not expected to mak : Fel 
ents $3.15@3.30, bakery t patents $3.30 spring — patent 15@3.57, standard pat- prices range so close to ceilings. Quota- much difference owing to the decli! ! 4 Feb 
@3.50, high protein clears $2.75@2.90, fan- ent $3.35@3.47, first clear $3.20@3.30, sec- tions Feb. 3: spring wheat short patent wheat prices here. : 
cy first clears, nominally $2.20@2.50; low ond clear family flour: $4.41; hard win- $3.73 @3.78, standard patent $3.63@3.68, first Quotations 3: all Montana 4 
grade clears, nominally $2.05@2.10. ter short patent $3.45@3.57, 95% patent spring clear 15 @ 3.55 weve winter short high gluten bluestem bakers $3.45 
Wichita: Several gond domestic sales of $3 D3.47, first clear $2.67 @3.30, soft win- patent $3.73 G 3.78, rt ag a A hot tal sti bluestem topping $3.30, cake $3.80, pastr f \ 
flour were reported last week, ranging from ter short patent $3.45 @4.3 standard pat- Weer straights near y $3.35@ 3.45 $3.08, pie fancy hard wheat clears ; igo | 
50 to 160% of capacity. Directions are ent $3.26@4.06, first clear $2.75@3. Pittsburgh: The increased subsidies ), whole whe at 100% $3.30, graham $3 : of a 
good, with mills operating from 80 to 100%. St. Lou Bookings were fairly good last brought some buying into the flour mar- cked wheat $3. } 
All mills have directions above their op- week, although no large parcels were placed ket the past week. The majority of flour 
erations, but lack of manpower and cars on the books. Purchases were mainly for salesmen reported good business in flour mB Balti: 
has delayed some shipments. 2,000- to 3,000-bag lots to bakers and the and increased interest in securing quota- “ate a Buff 
Hutchinson: Flour business was dull last family trade. The usual carlots were rath- tions. Prices on flour still held in a price CANADIAN MARKETS ; A 
week. Some inquiry developed from large er slow. There was a good demand for range of 10c varying on the protein con- : Chica 
users, but was unproductive. New book- hard wheat clears, with the soft variety tent. Sales were divided 50-50 between q Afl 
ings ‘were limited to small lots, largely to in lesser demand. Offerings were fair and Kansas hard and soft spring wheat. Sales . Dulut 
bakers. Shipping directions were heavy, prices were firm. Jobbers report new book- of family flour were good and shipping di- Toronto-Montreal: Movement of Canadiat Fort \ 
cars hard to get and operations limited ings extremely light, with buying of hand rections were brisk. The great problem flour _into consumption is being restricted Galy 
by manpower. to mouth character. The sugar situation of the past week was deliveries. All ship- by difficulties of transportation. An un- 4 Hu 
Fh aii - is unchanged. Supplies are insufficient for ments were far behind schedule. Weather usually deep blanket of snow, which has ; Ind 
Salina; Demand for flour has been slow. requirements of the trade. was very bad and manpower down to a persisted since the second week in De Kan 
Shipping directions are good, but the lim- Central states mills report new business low point. Added to this, bakers in many cember throughout Ontario, has aggravate: F  Milw 
ited boxcar supply delays the movement. fairly good, with hard and soft wheat of the smaller districts of the Tri-State area the already short supply of railway cars Ss Minn 
Texas: Flour demand is only moderate buyers participating Purchases, however, faced fuel problems. At Brownsville, bak- It has been impossible to keep these mov- New 
and confined almost entirely to family flour. were for medium-sized parcels. Prices ers were notified that their gas for baking ing as many have been buried in snow New 
Total sales range from 15 to 25% of ca- were at the ceiling to 5c below. vould be completely shut off. After six banks at points on their journey, Cons¢ s Omal 
pacity. Revival in demand expected: when Quotations Feb. 3: soft wheat patent lrours of uncertainty the order was _ re- quently, movement of grain to the mil Peori 
the new subsidy was announced has not $3.98, cake flour $4.58, straight $3.74, fam- scinded and lowered pressures were main- shipment of flour has been seriously slowed Phila 
yet materialized. Operations continue at ily short patent $4.29, straight and 95% tained in gas distribution. Coal shipments up. Mills are booked up with export or- St. Loui 
close to maximum capacity. The car situ- first clear $3.32@3 ; hard wheat were down to the most meager amounts. ders until the end of April and as a r¢ Sioux 
ation seems tighter. Prices are unchanged. patent 3.44, family short patent The shortening situation was also an acute of the transportation situation can St. J | 
Quotations Feb. family flour $3.90@4.15, 3.83, straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, problem in many bakeshops. All these no more business for shipment in the il Wict 
Cana 
, Lake 
= 
Weel 
Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. load lots 
Chicago_ Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland + Nashville ‘ or ri 
Spring first patent ..... -@ 3.44 aD oe $....@ 3.44 S$... 5 3.80 $ 5 3.95 | Pere. Jee $3.73@ 3.78 3. $3.70@ 3.80 Sick = . 
Spring standard patent ...... ong Bee Me aie -00e@ 3.44 one apd acre @ 3.68 3.60@ 3.70 Stag 
Spring first clear ......... 3.00@ 3.10 er er eee oo ec. 3.38 @ 3.55 3 3.40 seven Spring p) 
Hard winter short patent @ 3.30 -+++@ 3.44 @ a 3.78 3 3.60 vswark Hard wir 
Hard winter 95% patent @ 3.20 3.44@ 3.49 G @. 3.68 3.4 3.50 re ‘ Soft wint 
Hard winter first clear @ 2.80 2.68@ 3.06 -@ @ 3. -« Standard 
Soft winter short patent --@ “ee wre le | --@ ab% -@. nae» 4.§ wee @ 4.78 Flour mi 
Soft winter straight ......... 3.2 4.06 er: Sea ere ie coeale aeae ‘as Meas 3.6 -@ 3.45 3.5 4.65@ 4,85 Red dog 
Soft winter straight (Pac. ( Te ea eee eo ATeh ccoe@oces re: ee 3. -@. a ea éoan 
Soft winter first clear oe Pee nee Sie 3.32@ 3.75 ose ce B80 Pere | ey oon pens ee 3. j 1.20@ 4.5 Spring pb 
Rye flour, white i 3.33@ 3.43 oe Tee wa ate ooo da eee 3.40@ 3.50 5 bare w xs 3.35@ 3.45 3 3.25 cea one Hard a 
mee. ete, Gaek ....... 2.98@ 3.04 ee) ee ..-@ 3.21 -+++@ 3.00 Pr FORE ee Se eS Cee ee 2 3.00 a Sott wean 
SeeMGe, NOs 2.6 ci ss. diac .eee@ 3.75 ..@. et eee Game 78000408 5s ca 208 558... Be eee ‘ane Standard. 
Seattle -Peamatece Standara patent—— Seattle San Pennatne o Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes Flour mi 
Family patent, 50’s $....@ 4.12 deer NEE BRNOEM . ésesccve Se eee ee | 6 Spring top patentf...$....@5.05 $....@ 5.30 Spring exports§ ...........$9.45 oeee Red dog 
Soft winter straight CD ecce seco Moves Montana, 100’s . ....@ 3.59 ....@.... Spring second patent] -@4.40 +++2@ 4.80 Ontario 90% patentst...... 5.50 ore 
Pastry, 100’s ..... ooo B08 Yee Spring first clearf... ....@3.30 ....@.... 
*Includes nearby straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. {Second-hand cottons. {98-lb cot- 
° *Brow 


tons. §280-lb cottons. ttHigh glutens. 
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February 7, 1945 


Prices are unchanged at ceiling 


al. 
ievels. Quotations Feb, 3: top patents $5.05 
pb], seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98's 
t mixed cars, track, Toronto-Mon- 


.otton, 
et freight, add 10c extra where cartage 


is performed. For export, government reg- 
ulation flour $9.45 per 280 Ibs, f.a.s, win- 
ter ports, February-March-April seaboard. 
production of winter wheat flour is light 
to the scarcity of this wheat. Trini- 


od as in the market for supplies of flour, 
nit few mills could take on these orders 
for the foregoing reason. Winter wheat 
plants could be grinding easily if they 
could get sufficient grain. Prices are at 


the ceiling. Quotations Feb. 3: $5.50 bbl, 
in second hand cottons, Montreal freights; 
.25 bbl, in cotton bags, Canadi- 
aboard, plus equalization fee of 75c bbl. 
Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat are 
vr In some sections fair quantities of 
4 remain on farms, but farmers 
marketing. Bad 





this grain 


sho little interest in ] 
road conditions throughout the province 
rive little encouragement for exchanging 
winter wheat for western feeding grains. 
Buy' are paying ceiling prices. Quota- 
tions Feb. 3: $1.26 bu, Montreal freights, 


is equivalent to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. 
, points, according to freights. 


No export 


whi 





anal business was re- 


ported in Canadian flour the past week, 
put domestic trade continued on a good 
cale ind supplies were moving freely. 


booked up practically to the end 
; Quotations Feb. 3: top patent 
for delivery between Fort Wil- 
nd the British Columbia boundary, 
ottons; second patents $4.80; sec- 
ond patents to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: The situation in regard _to 
heat flour in this territory remains 
constant. So far nothing has de- 
to indicate any early resumption 


Mill re 











hard 





aot e 
ve Ae rt flour through this port, although 
prospects for such movement later on are 


onsidered good, 
De ;; sales to stores 
level, the bulk of the business being 


remain at a low 
con- 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


fined to bakeries who are producing an in- 
creasing quantity of bread and baked goods. 
Stocks here are considered ample for cur- 
rent needs and prices are unchanged at 
ceiling levels. Quotations Feb. 3: cash car 
basis for cotton 98’s $5.40 for first patents, 
$5 for bakers patents and $4.90 for vita- 
min B. 

Soft wheat flour from Ontario continues 
to find a ready demand with stocks fair 
and price unchanged to the trade at $7.50 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: If there is any change in 
the situation, it is increasing scarcity and 
a complete absence of offerings, with no 
let-up whatever in inquiry. Shortage of 
manpower and cars, to say nothing of em- 
bargoes, are curtailing production through- 
out the Northwest, with several mills closed 
temporarily. Jobbers say they are. still 
waiting for deliveries against January and, 


in one or two instances, December con- 
tracts, which the mills have been unable 
to fill to date. The disruption of rail- 


increased the buying of 
leaving just that 
carload shipments, 


traffic has 
millfeed in truck lots, 
much less for straight 
when cars are available. The supply situa- 
tion is tighter today than ever before, with 
no relief in sight, and the East is clam- 


road 


oring for millfeed. Ceiling: $37.75. 
Oklahoma City: Continued brisk buying 
is reported, with limited offerings. Quo- 


southern de- 
shorts $1.9% 
bran, mill 


burlaps, carloads for 
liveries: bran, mill run and 
ewt; for northern deliveries: 
run and shorts $1.90. 
Mills are 
and this has resulted in an 
feed production. Even so, millfeed de- 
mand is far ahead of supplies. Cold weath- 
er has stepped up the demand for all 


tations, 


working at capacity 
increase in 


Omaha: 





—— 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, 





in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May July 
jan .. 151% 148% 52 5 154% awe 160 
Jan 153 149% 154% i 160 
Feb f A 149% 154% ares 160 
Feb 1 fe 1504 155 160 
Feb. 154% 150% 155 160 
Feb 154% 151% 160 
a ae ——_—_ OA TS————.. 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July ay July May Jul y 
Jan ; 111% 110% 107% % 60% 56% 
Jan 112 110% 108 62% 58% 
Feb. 1 eee wears 11154 110% 108 615% 5 57% 
Fel > se nares 1115 110% 107% 61% 3} 58% 
oir me ee 112% 111% 108 52% 1% 59% 
Feb cae Weave  wemwts 112% 111% 108% L 64% 59% 
c— —-RYE——————.~ -———FLAXSEED—— BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis “Minneapolis Duluth» Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
Jan . 111% 108% 111% 108% 310 Ay 310 Bats 105 
Jan 1133 110% 112% 109% 310 ase 310 i 107 
Fet 113 110% 112% 109% 310 aa ure 310 braces 107 
Feb . 113% 110% 113 109% 310 ea-8 310 . R 107 
Feb é 114% 111% 113% 110% 310 es 310 ee 107 
Feb. 5 114% 111% 114 110% 310 ‘ore 310 5 107 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 








as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 











Visible supply of grain in the United States, 
ago Roard of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) of date Jan. 27, and corresponding date 
fa year ago: 
—Wheat— -——Corn— -—Oats— —Rye——~ -~Barley—~ 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
Baltimore ; ‘ fan 4,474 596 29 17 35 86 3 4 
Buffal ape Cee 5 oh 8,604 307 349 4,777 3,930 3,285 1,120 973 
NOUS 63 62.6 F806 888 % 3,910 és os oe ‘ 3 Pr j 
CN occ tina sce wane 3,850 4,162 1,146 1,048 8,272 9,412 1,759 877 
BTORL 56:06 69:0 6-3: 000 831 ee és ae 70 ar as na 
Dulut esteridces. Saree 22 4,050 980 151 886 8,048 915 
Fort Worth 10,883 369 36 100 46 37 90 25 
Gal re Ree ey 1,989 
Hut _ Seeree errs a oe ee ws 
India olis 938 117 162 82 “ = 
Kans GH. verses 2,517 56 314 783 1,085 97 
Milw e¢ $ 6 8 e° 60 3,897 4,314 
Minr 0 Se ee: 1,034 1,104 2,662 1,210 4,612 7,163 4,815 
New leans 151 53 76 eo 2 29 
New Yor} 16 27 1 1 1 
NR 8 feat ow dene cvs 2,960 221 1,046 22 356 1,030 
PR siebisaveeteses 318 ee “% ‘ A 130 
Philadelphia 255 12 44 39 83 os 
St. Louis 739 121 322 39 45 231 
Sioux eee err re ee 807 32 151 6 10 6 
a 2 err eee ee 2,041 151 207 16 3 96 
| i 4 2 27 228 
Cana 
Lakes ‘ a 


16,714 12,001 11,139 11,033 19,771 


I l sie 117,021 108,062 17,696 


24,889 12,865 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points. 
These prices are ceiling prices. Where a range is given the low represents the mill ceiling 
and the high the jobbers’ ceiling; the single quotations are mill ceilings: 

Chicago ene, pane City St. Louis Buffalo 
le Se eee ee $39.80@ 40.30 -@37.75 $. Perk Fee -@41.55 
Hard winter bran ...... 39.80@40.30 ....@.... 36. sog3t. 00 38.97@39.47 ....@ ee. 
Soft winter bran ....... re Pee ee eee ar FF o0e@ woes 
Standard middlings* 39. 80@ 40. "30 - @37.75 ere). eee 38.97@39. ‘47 -@41.55 
Flour middlingst ...... 39.80@ 40.30 -@37.75 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 --@41.55 
Ree OO eis 6.c0s0ane 39.80 @ 40.30 - @ 37.75 cove @eoecse eve tb @ecee -@ 41.55 

Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Nashville 
Seg BO vi csi cece - $44.64@45.14 $44.84@45. as 7946.1 17 $....@42.99 $....@.... 
Hard winter bran ...... 44.64@45.14 44.84@46.3 7 ery ee ccce@roces 
SOlt WintG, WEA ~o.c.c0. cs cb MP Veee vcoct eee «ee+@.... 43.80@44.30 
Standard middlings* .... 44.64@45,.14 44.84 48.34 is.87946.17 «02 @42.99 .... ee 
Flour middlingst ...... 44.64@45.14 44.84@465.34 45.67@46.17 -+@42.99  43.30@44.30 
a tp eee 44.64@465.14 44.84@45.34 45.07@46.17 -@432.99 ....@.... 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
TOFORTO 2.000 «ee $...-@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
WWinnipeg ...... .«.+-@28.00 «+ @29.00 coe ccee 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


feedstuffs and about everything is at the 
ceiling prices. In order that the _ tre- 
mendous amount of corn that is still piled 
on the ground in this territory may be 
saved for feed and food, state authorities 
and county agents, co-operating with the 
government, are making plans for get- 
ting corn into safer storage before the 
growing season arrives. 

Wichita: The demand for both bran and 
shorts is far in excess of the power of the 
mills to fill orders, even though all mills 
are operating at or near capacity. Quota- 
tions, t § Kansas City, for bran and 
shorts: $36.50 ton. 

Hutchinson; An _ insistent 
tinues for millfeed and low grade flours 
for mixing with feed, but offerings are 
limited. Ceiling prices are offered for any 
delivery which involves spot shipments in 
connection. Quotations hold to the ceiling, 
$36.50@37.50 ton (Kansas City basis). 


Salina: Demand is excellent with the trend 








demand  con- 


steady and supplies inadequate. Ceiling 
prices continue. 
Fort Worth: Practically no change is evi- 


dent in the supply situation. Occasional 
bran are available, but no carlots 


cars of 





of shorts are to be had. Quotations, ceil- 
ing, carlots, wheat bran and grey shorts 
$42.20, sacked, delivered TCP, in mixed 
ton higher. 
Toledo: The entire production of mill- 
feed is being sold readily at ceiling levels 
of $42.37 ton, f.o.b. Toledo. 


Buffalo: The 
present key to the 


shipping situation is the 
market and it is just 
about hopeless at present, with the weather 
tying up transportation and freight cars. 
The state has mobilized the state guard 
to help relieve matters, but it will be 
some time before normal is reached. De- 
mand is high, with consuming interests 
having the greatest difficulty in feeding 
their stock. Supplies are light and the 
trend is firm. Quotations, all varieties: 
$41.55, straight carlots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 


Boston: Buyers are concerned over se- 
curing supplies in view of the continued 
tight shipping situation. Feed mills are 


either shut down or running on limited 
schedule and the trade is having little 
success in securing shipment of prior com- 


mitments. No interest is displayed in fu- 
ture requirements. Feed gruins are meet- 
ing only a moderate inquiry. Spring bran, 
midds., mixed feed, red dog $45.67@46.17 
ton. 


Philadelphia: Demand is fair, the trend 
is firm and supplies are light. Standard 
bran, pure spring, hard winter, soft win- 


ter, std. midds., flour and red dog, all 
$44.84@45.34 ton. 

Pittsburgh: The whole millfeed and grain 
situation in the entire Tri-State area is 
distressing to jobbers and those who want 
to place retail orders. Freight is all tied 
up because of bad weather conditions. Man- 
power is at a low ebb to handle any small 
amounts that reached here. Demand for 
bran, red dog and standard middlings is 
large and the supply meager. Ceilings of 
$44.10@44.60 prevail. Corn, barley and oats 


are very scarce and the demand for these 
is also very high. Jobbers said last week 
was the most unfavorable for millfeed 


and grain they had ever known. 


Nashville: 


supplies 
Demand for millfeed is very 
brisk, as the much colder weather makes 
more feeding necessary. Some mills are 
selling their entire production at their doors 
and others are selling in mixed cars of 
flour and feed. Therefore, some dealers 
report that millfeed is practically impos- 
sible to secure. When offerings are made, 





prices are at the ceilings—both bran and 
shorts being quoted $43.30@44.30 ton, f.o.b 
Nashville. 
Seattle: The supply is limited; 3.50 ton. 
Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 


$36.50 tom. 

Ogden: Millfeed trade was brisk the past 
week, with plants finding it difficult to 
keep up with commitments. Mills report 
considerable government flour business as 
well as local trade. Quotations: red bran 
and mill run, blended, white and midds. 
$36.30, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver 
prices: red bran and mill run, blended, 
white and midds. $38 ton, ceiling. Cali- 
fornia prices: red bran and mill run, blend- 
ed, white and midds. $42.08, carlots, f.o.b. 
San Francisco, with Los Angeles prices up 
$1, ceiling. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand is insatiable. 
At ceiling prices this is the cheapest feed 
available. The output is inadequate for 
requirements. Only limited quantities al- 
lowed to go for export. Prices do not 
change from the ceiling. Quotations: do- 
mestic ceiling, bran $29, shorts $30, midds 
$33 ton, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Montreal freight 
rates, 

Winnipeg: All types of millfeed continue 
in excellent demand, with eastern Canada 
again taking practically all of the supplies 
from the western mills. There was no 
confirmation of export business last week. 
Some Alberta feeds were going into British 
Columbia, but sales in the three prairie 
provinces were quite unimportant. Quota- 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.)  Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 


























mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 
Vv v Vv 
HELP WANTED 
Mee ew oe erence Vv REE Se meaner 
THE STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
has real opportunity for a topnotch, 


proven flour salesman, in one of the best 
central states territories. Contact sales 
manager, The Standard Milling Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 





TEXAS MILL, 1,250 CWT DAILY CaA- 


pacity, Seeks sales manager, experienced 
in handling and developing bakery and 
family trade. Prefer man 38 to 43, or 


younger if draft exempt, 
in states of Texas, 
Southeast, Must be 
pendable, reliable, aggressive, industrious, 
with pleasing personality—a good tele- 
phone salesman, producing personally as 
well as through sales force directed. 
Permanent job, excellent opportunity for 
right man. Address 7165, The North- 
western Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


with following 
Louisiana and the 
honest, sober, de- 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


YEARS’ FLOUR 
Traffic Manager, Manager 
Shipping and Production Departments of 

ze mill, management of small mill. 
Now employed but would consider change 
if position offered has postwar future. 
Address 7169, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














TWENTY-FIVE 


experience as 


MILL 











MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
— Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 




















tions: Manitoba and Saskatch 
¥ shorts $29; Alberta bran $2 
sinall lots ex-country 


wan bran 
50, shorts 
elevators and 








warehouses $3 extra. 
Vancouver; Demand continues to exceed 
all previous figures, despite the mildness 


of the winter, Dealers are 
any stocks on their floors and are strictly 
rationing sales to customers, while west- 
ern mills give no indication of being able 
to provide increased quantities of millfeed 
to this territory. Prices are unchanged. 
Cash car quotations: bran $29.80, shorts 
$30.80, midds, $33.80. 


unable to keep 








OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal is good. These mills are 
booked up with export orders until end of 


March, Transportation difficulties have 
tended to slow up operations somewhat 
recently. Ceiling prices prevail. Quota- 


tions: rolled oats 
ton, in mixed cars; 
$3.85 bag, f.o.b. Torento or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled 
oatmeal is only moderate and there is still 
no confirmation of export business. Sup- 
plies are sufficient to meet requirements, 
and mills continue to operate only part 
time. Quotations: rolled oats, in 80-lb 


sacks, 5 


$3.25 in the three prairie provinces; 


3.15 bag of 80 lbs, cot- 
oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes 





oats and 


oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled 
oats. 
Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 


Feb. 5 at $5 per 100 Ibs bulk; 20-0z pack- 
ages $2.59 case, 48-0z packages $2.82. 








FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 
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ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 


FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 

















Country-Milled 


from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 

| the High Protein 

| rurkey Wheat 
Country. 

INDEPENDENT 

| OWNER 
MANAGED 

—— _ aE 





WALL~ ~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


’ Ms PHERSON. CAMBAS , 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Wil! 





WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 

















Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





THE CRETE MILLS 


Family Flour De Luxe 


CRETE, NEB. 

















CXUNTL: rl ” 
Whitewater Flour 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Whitewater, Kansas 





DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Ine. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 

















WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 





We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


‘*Wisconsin’' Makes‘the'‘Best'‘Rye'‘Flour 


THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 





CIS aI 





NN ZNO NSS 0 NN NE] 


GMT FULTON . 
St. Louis 1 COTTON New York Y) 


Z| Minneapolis 







Lee New Orleans 
Kansas City, Kan. 





Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th Year 


. + . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 





Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


Ms BMC TAOOOIR, 6 8xc ices civ 9eesdonssvensi $4,904,187 
8S UR. re cr rs rere 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS ateed Mates Miniuate 














7 y°wVe 

The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter W he sat Flour 


All our whe at is grown on * Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 

GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 





@(NIAGARAIS> 





RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 





Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 





Insurance on Flour 9 John Street - New York WHEAT RYE 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - Chicago y . 
held by all leading millers Hurt Building - - Atlanta, Ga. FLOUR Mills At FLOUR Kansas City, Mo. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. 














LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 

















[LABORATORY SERVICE. 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. — 
Corby Bidg. St. Joseph, Mo. 





Milling Wheat 





CORN—BOTH WHITE AND YELLOW 


Eberhardt « Simpson Grain Company 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Feed Grains 








‘“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

**AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Baking in India 
* 


In a recent issue of the Bak- 
ery Engineers News Letter is 
printed a message from Henry 
J. Walz to Secretary Victor E. 
Marx which describes baking in- 
dustry conditions in India, where 
Mr. Walz is on duty with the U. 
S. Quartermaster Corps. In 
part, the description is a follows: 
The first place I visited employed 
about 200 people. All natives and 
the majority of whom were highly 
skilled. The products being manu- 
factured were mostly of the French 
pastry and cup cake variety, of very 
good quality. Sponge or pound cake 
as well as sandtorte was used as a 
base. Coconut and almond macaroon 
is used extensively, perhaps due to 
the fact that it is a native product. 
Fresh eggs and dairy butter were 
used in every place I visited. Shorten- 
ing is of a very poor quality here. All, 
or the majority of these places, make 
their own chocolate and as a side 
line, chocolate or chocolate covered 








candy. 

“The equipment, of European 
make, is fair though antiquated. 
Practically all ovens were coal fired, 


peel ovens. Notable was the absence 
of adequate refrigeration and this in 
a tropical climate where the tem- 
perature hovers around 100°. This, 
it was explained to me, is due to the 
prohibitive cost of electricity for 


mechanical refrigeration. 
“Tce is used, in a limited amount, 
for what is absolutely necessary. 


Despite this handicap, custard cream 
filled goods are plentiful. Inquiry re- 
vealed no cases of ptomaine poison- 
ing were known. 

“Kettles, bowls, ete., are mostly 
copper and brass as most of the 
utensils of the natives are, with the 
exception of a few earthen wares. 

“Employees work barefooted and 
in a loin cloth, unmindful of a hot 
piece of coal that occasionally falls 
out of the firebox and is stepped on. 
(Talk about Indian fakirs.) They 
work 12 hours per day and earn 100 
to 120 rupees per month. The rupee 


equals 30c. Considering the cost of 
living here, at the present time, this 
might be compared with about $50@ 
60 per month. 


“These people live rather primitive- 
ly and somehow seem to. get 
along on what little they make. The 
above mentioned wage is for skilled 
workers, some of whom are artists in 
ornamenting as well as general pas- 
try work. Bread is baked here on 
a small scale and most of it con- 
sumed by Europeans. I have not 
seen rolls or buns, as we know them, 
of any kind. Scones in a few places. 
Yeast goods are not as common as in 
the States or on the European con- 
tinent. What little is used is im- 
ported and sold in 5-lb sacks. 

“These places cater more or less to 
hotels, restaurants and a_ selected 


clientele. The average native, how- 
ever, makes his purchases at his lo- 
cal bakeshop where baking is done 
under most primitive conditions. 
“A round, rather shallow bowl 


serves as mixer and makeup bench. 
A charcoal stove as the oven. An 
assortment of brass_ vessels for 
liquids, ete., completes the equip- 
ment, which could be carried in a 
trunk. 

“All his work is done in a squatting 
position, so common with the native 
Whether he works or just has a 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


friendly chat. The product he manu- 
factures is strictly of a native va- 
riety and unknown to us. I doubt 
whether we would like it. 

“This should give you a small idea 
of what bakeries are like in India. 
As to myself, I have done some bak- 
ing for the company and thus had 
an opportunity to experience some of 
the problems I taught at Camp Lee. 
The material available is of course 
limited and so are the tools to work 
with. 

“In use for baking as well as cook- 
ing is the army field range, gasoline 
fired, which if properly handled and 
maintained can be used to good ad- 


vantage. We are using dehydrated 
granular yeast which is of excellent 
quality and produces an excellent 
product. Flour available is army is- 
sue, hard wheat flour. It is being 
made suitable for cake baking by 
adding about 10% cornstarch if you 
have it. If not, it is necessary to 
keep your batter as soft as possible 
and slightly increase your sugar and 
shortening to avoid toughness. The 
much talked and written about high 
melting point preserved butter (in 
cans) is ideal for pastry and pie crust, 
at least I found it to be. It has 
qualities similar to our commercial 
pastry butters. 
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“Eggs are dehydrated and good re- 
sults can be obtained in baking if 
properly used. Most failures are 
caused by insufficient water added 
and too great an amount of eggs 
used. It should be taken into con- 
sideration that one uses only yolks 
and not whole eggs. Baking powder 
normally is American, but we have 
had Indian which was very poor. In- 
asmuch as it did not state on the 
label of what it consisted, some ex- 
perimenting would have been in order 
for which we had neither time nor 
equipment. A large amount of rice 


(Continued on page 93.) 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS 








ALSO 
BAKERS’ 
HIGH PROTEIN 
WHOLE WHEAT 
FLOUR 


FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 


The efficiency in the manufacture of 
HUNTER’S CREAM is reflected in 
its quality. As in the baking of bread, 


the efficient, modern way will pro- 


duce the best product. 


* 











ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


bs 





sy <8 " 


Head ao, eet Bb Cable 
Office— a Address— 
Toronto, ““Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 








PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Haple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 











TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 











IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 





evi w LIMITED 


Manufacturers (a Importers 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 











OATMEAL 





St 


WINNIPEG — Z 
ae. VANCOUVER 47 





ee TD 


Robin Hood F lour 


Mills Limited 

See =| LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
RSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” - “NORDIC” 

jetbevaldndmeese! caw tat Eder Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


a gt 


CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


| PURITY - THREE STARS 
|CANADA CREAM - STERLING 


GREAT WEST 
BATTLE 
MAITLAND 
HURON 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


Courtesy Travel and Publicity Bureau 


THE PROVINCE OF MANITOBA 


Beautifully situated in Winnipeg is the 
Manitoba Parliament Building, one of 
the finest legislative buildings on the 
continent. 

Canada’s Keystone Province, lying 
midway between east and west, is 
diverse both in resources and scenic 
splendor. With an area of almost a 
quarter of a million square miles, Mani- 
toba stretches from rich prairie farm 
lands in the south, through rolling park- 
lands to northern forest and lake 
country devoted to mining, trapping, 
lumbering and commercial fishing. 

Great lakes, rivers rich in water power 
resources, natural playgrounds in the 
Whiteshell Provincial Park and _ the 
Riding Mountain National Park, highly 
productive industries, great cities and 
towns—all these combine to make Mani- 
toba what it is, a vigorous, bountiful 
keystone in Canada’s life and economy. 





~ JUTE 
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F : Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 
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The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office. MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF You > 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL 4 


CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Export Flour Baking in India 
INSURANCE (Continued from page 89.) % 
‘*All Risks’’ flour evidently was added to prevent A 
chemical action prior to use. This “ada J ldest 
Special Service to Flour Mills on made it somewhat difficult to deter- 
S Export and Domestic mine the right amount. Shortening 
Ocean and Lake Insurance (Indian) is of poor quality and for 
and Transportation this reason not even used commer- 
Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in cially. It is not suitable for deep fat 
Export Flour Handling frying and improperly hydrogenated. 


Its creaming qualities are poor. 


Western Assurance ; 
“Sugar is rather coarse and of 


Company dark color. The bakeries I visited 

TORONTO, CANADA ground their sugar to a finer grain 

¥, 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD and made all their own powdered 

Canadian Agents rE é anything of he 

Seaal Meek Bide.. Secsate, Conate sugar. To bake anything of an ac 

ceptable appearance and quality re- 

APPLETON & COX, INC., quires skill and experience. Much 
American Agents : 

111 John Street, New York improvement can and probably is be- 








ing made through research and ex- 
periment.” 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COATSWORTH & COOPER REJOINS ST. REGIS 


LIMITED New York, N. Y.—Edward R. Gay, 
who recently resigned from the as- 

G > d sistant vice chairmanship of the War 
rain an Production Board, will resume _ his 
former duties as vice president of the 

Feeds St. Regis Paper Co. on Feb. 5. Dur- 

ing his period of government work, 
Mr. Gay served as chief of the in- 


dustrial programs branch, office of 

civilian supply, and as director of - BRANDS = 

the general commodities division ’ 

WPB. Flour Cevceals 


Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” “OGILVIE OATS” 


Established 1909 


GRAIN, FLOUR and FEED DEALERS "“GLENORA” “WHEAT HEARTS” 


Head Office: WINNIPEG 

Branches: Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, i in a 

Members Winnipeg pig = hange, FAMOUS OGILVIE 
Yhicago Board of Trade 


Grain Shippers “BUFFALO” BLENDIES” 
Domestic and Export 
MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


TORONTO ELEVATORS FLOUR MILLERS 


LIMITED Cable Address: Established 


“SUPERB” 1804 


Toronto Canada Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 








Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 






































W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers MILLS AT: MONTREAL, FORT WILLIAM, WINNIPEG, EDMONTON d MEDICINE H 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
ue CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. ALL CODES USED. 
Cables: ““GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


























CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. FLOUR MILLERS 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA S I I i J J ‘RS ] IMI I ED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba CABLE ADDRESS, ‘GILLESPIE,’ SYDNEY 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Millers of the 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER #2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


ince 1857 


James Bichardean & Sans 





















Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 
. (fi / e + 
\ WINNIPEG - CANADA “aT = Head Office: Cables: 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER ll HHH él 40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
< ” Se LONDON, ENGLAND London 
—_—— Cable Address: “JAMESRICH So at +s 
—— 








For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 
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‘Golden loaf FLOUR 


TENNANT 6 HOV T COMPANY! 
L-AKE CiTrTry , MINNBSOTAZ, 
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The Choice bf the Fiseet Hard Wheate 


Pride of Duluth 
Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 








Duluth Universal 
Duluth Reliable 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 













“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 
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Eager to do her civic duty in tune 
with the times, a young matron hired 
a maid to look after her youngster 
while she herself went to care for 
some children in a children’s center. 
One of her first assignments was to 


“mother” a little boy. The boy, a 
so-called “problem child,” turned out 
to be her new maid’s offspring!— 
Christian Science Monitor. 


VY, 


Pastor.—Good morning, May. I 
hear God has seen fit to send you two 
little twin brothers. 

Little May.—Yes, sir, and He knows 
where the money’s coming from, too. 
Daddy said so. 

Airman (after landing in tree).—I 
was trying to make a new record. 

Farmer.—You did. You are the 
first one to climb down from that 
tree before climbing up into it. 


¥ oY 


“What did the doctor say when he 
was late on that rush call?” 

“Hello, baby.”—The Hoist, San 
Diego Naval Training Station. 


Minister (to a sweet young thing). 

Would you care to join me in a 
new missionary movement? 

Sweet Thing.—I’m crazy to try it. 
Is it anything like the rhumba? 


The MP stuck his head in the or- 
derly room door. 
“Is there a mackintosh in here big 


enough to keep two young ladies 
warm?” he yelled. 
“No, but there’s a MacPherson 


” 


who is willing to try,” was the top- 


kick’s reply. 


“Rosenberg, my neighbor, must be 
very wealthy. He saves $500 a day.” 

“Five hundred a day! How can he 
do it?” 

“He goes. to work every day on the 
subway. There’s a big sign, ‘$500 fine 
if you spit.’ So he doesn’t spit.” 


¥ ¥ 


Prof.—What books have _ helped 
you most? 
Student.—Mother’s cook book and 


father’s check book. 


A barber used electric clippers on 
Johnny’s neck for the first time and 
the youngster asked: 

“Is my neck so dirty you have to 
use a vacuum cleaner?” 


¥ ¥ 


“Go ahead—see if I give a dram,” 
muttered the obstinate cow to the 
milkmaid. 

The scene was the card room of a 
club, and around the table was gath- 
ered a group of millers. The game 
was fast and furious, the stakes were 
high. 

Suddenly George, the dealer, flung 
his cards on the table and burst into 
tears. “Boys!” he cried, “the game 
isn’t straight, Bryce isn’t playing the 
hand I dealt him.” 
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CORN MEAL 
GRAIN PRODUCTS 
ANIMAL and 
POULTRY FEEDS 


Manufactured by 


STALEY MILLING CO. 


KANSAS CITY 16, MO. 4 
23-38) 
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“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











IF BUYING) 


MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


== GRA iitactd 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 
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"PERCY KENT BAG C0. 





Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














————— we 
WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 


of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
| and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


| The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 





PAPER SACKS | 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
—— 











INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 


~ THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, III. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN axnp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 





Cable Address: ‘DOokFeACH,"’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C. 3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
1 Hope Street GLASGOW 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


ble Address: *‘CoveNnTRY,’’ London 





ble Address: *‘TRONTOPRI,”’ London 
FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 


seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘‘Feastanco,"’ London. 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


| FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
| BELFAST, IRELAND 
| Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
“GOLDENGLO 


Cable Address Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address. “‘DipLoma,’' Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St 
“MARVEL,’ 


Cable Address 


Glasgow 





GLASGOW 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2. 


Cc. I. F, business much preferred. 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘PHILIP,”’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


| Established 1929 by the 


Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 


Cable address: 


WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 


FEEDSTUFFS-™esinen 


118 So. 6th St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I, S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 


THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic 6 L oO U R Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 











ELLY Furto 
contin orchanidisers vesaal 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK -Foh-Bgel, & 
PHILADELPHIA 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 





WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 





Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 














— 


a 





ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
960 Montana CHICAGO, Til. 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y, Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR caries 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y, 

















L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











and 


Flour Specialists Price Four 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D.G.Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








ey , i 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


x] 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 5g 





E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 








New York City 


WHITE & COMPANY 


‘‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn F]LOUR bonestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE ST. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 


P. O. Box 646 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Cable Address: ‘'AMBERMILCO”’ 








WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 
5 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
Sales Office 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Mills at 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. 














TRUCK COVERS 
TWINES 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
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N-A’s § -Way Service 
provides the “wing men” 


to complete 


the formation 


TYPE 4 
N-RICHMENT-A 

This type has ferrum reductum as 
its source of iron, and when fed at 
the rate of 4 oz. of N-RICHMENT-A 
to 100 Ibs. of flour, there is prac- 
tically no ash addition from the 
concentrate. 


TYPE 4-A 
N-RICHMENT-A 
This type is the same as Type 4 ex- 
cept that for increased accuracy of 
control, it is compounded to be fed 
at the rate of 2 oz. of N-RICHMENT- 
A to 100 Ibs. of flour. 


TYPE 5 
N-RICHMENT-A 

This type has sodium iron pyrophos- 
phate as its source of iron, and for 
increased accuracy of control, it is 
compounded to be fed at the rate of 
Y2 oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 Ibs. 
of flour, 
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Just as the individual plane is highly vulnerable, so too is an 





enrichment program based on the concentrate alone. N-A’s 3-Way 
Service — N-RICHMENT-A, technical experience and feeders — 
provides the “wing men” to complete the formation. 

N-RICHMENT-.-A is compounded to give you the best in concen 
trates, and, in addition, N-A’s field service men and enrichment, 
feeders bring you technical advice based on long experience in the 
milling field and equipment designed especially for the job. 

For more protection in every direction, why not ask your local 


W &T representative for further details on Novadel-Agene’s 3-Way 


Enrichment Service. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO., INC. AGENTS FOR 


NOVA DEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 











Pre-Milling control 
is a Rey to 


DOUGH CONDITIONING 


@ Various methods of dough make-up are in use in many shops today— 
some of them not so much different from the conventional method—others 
based on an entirely different principle. Whether you are using one of 
the several new moulding ideas; the conventional method; or moulding 
by hand—you know that your doughs must be conditioned properly if 
they are to handle as they should during make-up. 

Much depends upon how you process your doughs. Fermentation— 
absorption—mixing—these and many other factors are subject to your 
control in your shop. As every baker knows, there are, however, other 
factors—flour performance—which must be controlled by your miller if 





you are to obtain the smooth operation you want in your shop. 

Our carefully worked out system of Pre-Milling Control makes it pos- 
sible for us to build into our flours those factors of flour performance which 
you require. 

We invite you to discuss your flour requirements with your General 
Mills man. He offers you a complete flour service. ‘Together you can select 
the General Mills flour type best suited to your own shop, your own pro- 
cedure, and your own particular products. 

You can depend on the controlled performance of General Mills flours. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Products Control Department 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 














